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Measurement Conversion Factors 
To convert from the unit in the first column to the unit in the second column, multiply by the factor in the third column. 


Customary Unit SI Unit Factor SI Unit Customary Unit Factor 
Length Length 
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Random Coefficient Mixed Logit Models 
Based on Generalized Antithetic Halton 
Draws and Double Base Shuffling 


Raghuprasad Sidharthan and Karthik K. Srinivasan 


Mixed logit models based on quasi-random draws are increasingly 
being used in discrete choice analysis because of their flexibility. Cur- 
rently used mixed logit models are too expensive, and their performance 
degrades with increasing dimensionality. To overcome those shortcom- 
ings, two new simple and practical techniques are proposed, namely, 
quasi Monte Carlo (QMC) with generalized antithetic draws and the 
double base shuffling method (QMC with generalized antithetic draws 
and double base shuffling). In a comparison of the performance on prob- 
ability evaluation, the proposed methods are found to be statistically 
superior (more accurate and precise) to conventional Halton draws for 
various dimensions. Results show that proposed methods, unlike con- 
ventional Halton draws, are less susceptible to dimensional deteriora- 
tion even at higher dimensions. Computational experiments with real 
and synthetic data sets also reveal that the proposed methods are signif- 
icantly faster for simulated estimation of mixed logit models (at higher 
dimensions) than other benchmark models [standard Halton, modified 
Latin hypercube sampling (MLHS), and shuffled Halton draws] to 
achieve similar accuracy levels. For the real data, the proposed method 
is 2.1 times faster than conventional QMC for 15 dimensions. The 
speedup of the proposed methods with synthetic data sets of 15 and 30 
dimensions is even greater. The speedup ratio of the proposed methods 
is 3.3 to 3.4 with respect to conventional Halton draws, and the factor 
ranges from 2 to 3.2 with respect to MLHS and shuffled Halton draws. 
Thus, the proposed QMC methods offer promise for the development of 
richer and more flexible discrete choice models in large dimensional 
choice contexts. 


Discrete choice models have been used to model decision making in 
econometrics, marketing, finance, and transportation. A commonly 
used discrete choice model in the transportation planning context is 
the multinomial logit (MNL) model. The MNL model is popular 
because of its computational tractability, but assumes independence 
across alternatives. Consequently, it is inadequate in capturing many 
realistic features such as random taste variations across observations 
and flexible correlation structures. 

To overcome those shortcomings, recently mixed logit models 
have been proposed by combining a flexible error-term distribution 
to the extreme value Type I errors of the MNL model. The estimation 
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of this model is still computationally difficult because it involves the 
multidimensional integration using Monte Carlo simulation. Although 
the Monte Carlo estimation is inexpensive for small dimensions 
(n < 10) reported in the literature, there is growing interest in captur- 
ing travel decisions of higher dimensions. These arise in the following 
contexts among others: repeated decisions by the same individual 
over time and modeling activity and travel decisions of an individual 
jointly. For these dimensions and contexts, currently used mixed 
logit models are computationally prohibitively expensive. In the 
literature quasi Monte Carlo (QMC) methods have been proposed 
that are faster than the Monte Carlo technique, but their performance 
deteriorates significantly for large dimensions. Therefore, computa- 
tionally faster and stable mixed logit models are needed for modeling 
large dimensional discrete choices. 

This paper investigates three related objectives. The first is to 
propose new methods for generating QMC draws that address the 
problem of dimensional degradation and are faster and efficient at 
higher dimensions. In that regard, to overcome those shortcomings 
two new simple and practical techniques are proposed, namely, gen- 
eralized antithetic draws (QMCGA) and the double base shuffling 
method (QMCGADB). The second objective is to investigate the 
relative performance of the proposed methods for probability evalua- 
tion relative to alternative generation techniques [pseudo—Monte Carlo 
(PMC) and QMC] under varying dimensions (5, 15, and 30). The 
final objective is to analyze the performance of the proposed meth- 
ods in regard to likelihood maximization in relation to the standard 
QMC-based method. 

To investigate those objectives, mixed logit models that com- 
bine the use of better sampling (generalized antithetic draws) and 
better shuffling (double base shuffling) techniques are proposed. 
The accuracy, precision, and computational times of proposed meth- 
ods for probability evaluation are compared against conventional 
Halton draws, shuffled Haltons, and modified Latin hypercube sam- 
pling (MLHS) draws by using computational experiments. The per- 
formance of the best proposed method (QMCGADB) in regard to 
maximum likelihood estimation (MLE), forecasting ability, and 
parameter retrieval ability is also investigated by using a large real 
data set and several synthetic data sets. 

The main contribution from this work is the development of 
improved Halton-based QMC draws that do not deteriorate signifi- 
cantly with increasing dimensions. The proposed methods are faster 
by a factor of two to three at dimensions as high as 15 to 30, and yield 
accuracy of probability, parameter estimates, likelihood estimates, 
and forecasting comparable with conventional Halton draws. These 
improvements stem from the combined use of multidimensional 
antithetic variates and shuffling with only two bases of relatively 
shorter cycle lengths. The benefits at lower dimensions though are 


smaller (nearly 35% faster) because the conventional QMC does not 
display much deterioration here. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The next section 
reviews related work on QMC simulation in relation to the objectives 
of this study. The methodology of the proposed methods based on the 
use of general antithetic draws and double base shuffling are presented 
next. The probability evaluation experiments are then described to 
compare the performance of the proposed methods and their results, 
followed by a description of the MLE experiments for the synthetic 
and real data cases along with a discussion of results. Concluding 
remarks end the paper. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Mixed logit models try to combine the tractability of MNL with the 
flexibility of simulated models such as probit. But these are still 
unlikely to be used for large dimensions because of the computa- 
tional time involved. Pseudo random numbers were used with mixed 
logit models initially. The disadvantage of pseudorandom numbers 
is that they do not give an even coverage of the space, but instead tend 
to bunch together. Hence, the convergence rate of the pseudorandom 
numbers is relatively slow. 

To overcome the slow convergence, Train (7) and Bhat (2) proposed 
the use of Halton draws for lower dimensions (1—5), which use non- 
random but more uniformly distributed sequences. This property makes 
the numerical integration converge faster [Train (7) and Bhat (2)]. 
Although the Halton sequences performed well at low dimensions 
(<6), performance deteriorated at higher dimensions. At these dimen- 
sions, these draws become highly correlated as a result of their cycli- 
cal nature and give poor coverage [Hess et al. (3)]. These limitations 
of standard Halton draws with increasing dimensions are widely 
acknowledged. Because of the limitations, several researchers have 
proposed improved QMC methods of mixed logit models. Broadly, 
the improvements may be categorized as (a) improvements to standard 
Halton draws and (b) use of non-Halton QMC draws. 

Among Halton-based approaches, two types of improvements 
have been proposed to standard Halton draws. The first line of studies 
is based on scrambled Halton draws. Along that line, Bhat compared 
the performance of scrambled Halton and Halton draws in the context 
of a mixed probit model with three alternatives, 10 dimensions, and 
22 parameters by using synthetic data (4). He reported that scram- 
bled Haltons were better than standard Halton draws, which in turn, 
outperformed PMC draws. Sivakumar et al. investigated the perfor- 
mance of standard Halton, scrambled Halton, standard Faure, and 
scrambled Faure (5). The computational study was conducted with 
two synthetic data sets with five (up to 625 draws) and 10 dimensions 
(100 draws). They found that the scrambled Faure performed better 
than standard and scrambled Halton draws. 

The second Halton-based improvement technique is based on the 
concept of shuffled Halton draws. Here, to overcome the problem of 
correlations at higher dimensions, Halton sequences are generated 
from a single prime base and are randomly shuffled to obtain draws 
corresponding to different dimensions. Along that line Hess and 
Polak demonstrated that the random shuffling technique can help in 
reducing the problem of correlations and incomplete cycles in higher 
dimensions observed for standard Halton draws (6). They noted that 
shuffled Halton draws offer significant promise of computational 
time saving, better coverage, and correlation reduction compared 
with scrambled Halton draws. Hess et al. compared the performance 
of standard, scrambled, and shuffled Halton sequences in mixed logit 
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models involving synthetic and real data [five-dimensional (5-D)] (7). 
They observed that shuffled Halton sequences are more reliable than 
scrambled Halton. Wang and Kockelman compared the performance 
of various types of shuffling relative to scrambled Haltons and PMC 
for a two-dimensional, three-alternative spatial choice context with 
correlated observations (8). Their results showed that with increasing 
draws (200 or more), the relative performance of shuffled, scram- 
bled, and standard Halton draws were relatively close and one of the 
shuffled versions led to a lower bias than scrambled draws. 

A number of QMC alternatives to Halton draws have also been 
investigated. Hess et al. proposed MLHS (3). The MLHS method is 
practical and simple to implement, and it performed better than both 
scrambled and shuffled Halton draws in a relatively large dimensional 
context (16 dimensions). Garrido studied the relative performance of 
Sobol draws with respect to Halton and PMC draws (9). By using five- 
and 10-dimensional synthetic data sets, it was found that 150 Sobol 
draws were more accurate than 200 Halton draws. Sandor and 
Train compare the performance of four kinds of (t,m,s)-nets, standard 
Haltons, and Haltons with random start by using a 5-D mixed logit 
context (10). They reported that two of the (t,m,s)-nets were better than 
Halton draws. Bastin et al. compared the performance of PMC, Sobol, 
and scrambled Sobol and found the latter methods to be more accurate 
than PMC fora 5-D case (//). 

From these studies, it is clear that shuffling and scrambling help 
in reducing the correlation present across dimensions in conventional 
Halton draws. Further, shuffled Haltons, scrambled Faure, and MLHS 
techniques outperform conventional and scrambled Halton draws for 
lower dimensions (<10) and few parameters (<25). However, there 
is limited insight on the performance of alternative QMC methods in 
higher dimensional contexts with relatively large numbers of param- 
eters. Furthermore, most of these studies evaluate the performance of 
simulated maximum likelihood estimates and optimized log likelihood 
(LL). Few studies also analyze the probability evaluation performance 
of alternative QMC methods [e.g., Train (7) and Bhat (2, 4)], but only 
with regard to optimal parameters and chosen alternative. Therefore, 
an understanding of the performance over different probability 
ranges and parameter ranges is lacking. Consequently, the role of the 
number of draws and asymptotic performance of QMC methods on 
probability evaluation performance is not well understood. 


PROPOSED QMC METHODS: 
QMC WITH GENERALIZED ANTITHETIC 
DRAWS AND DOUBLE BASE SHUFFLING 


In standard Halton draws, the draws for different dimensions are 
generated from different prime bases. This leads to correlation across 
higher dimensions and causes poor coverage resulting from incom- 
plete cycles. Each Halton draw vector is intended to give a vector of 
independent and uniformly distributed variables (U), which are 
converted into a corresponding vector of standard normal random 
variable (Z) by normal inversion or other procedures. 


QMC with Generalized Antithetic Halton Draws 


The principle of the antithetic variate technique is to induce a negative 
correlation between estimates obtained from different draws, such 
that the variance of the overall estimate is reduced. Although antithetic 
variates have been used for probit models, their application to the 
mixed logit model is not significant. 
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A new antithetic scheme referred to as the generalized antithetic 
draws is proposed here to yield more normal vectors from the 
same draw. From the vector z = (zlr, z2r, z3r, z4r, z5r), five other 
antithetic vectors with the same distribution can be obtained by per- 
muting the terms element by element as za = (—z1r, z2r, z3r, z4r, z5r), 
zb = (zlr, —22r, z3r, z4r, z5r), zc = (z1r, z2r, —z3r, z4r, z5r), zd = 
(zlr, z2r, z3r, —z4r, z5r), ze = (z1r, z2r, z3r, z4r, —z5r). Thus, for each 
realization r, six probability estimates can be obtained corresponding 
to each of the normal vectors and averaged for this 5-D example. A 
randomized variant of the generalized antithetic scheme above is 
proposed and applied in this study. First, the vector Z is generated 
as in standard Halton draws as noted above. Next, m — 1 additional 
antithetic normal vectors are generated randomly. For each dimen- 
sion, randomly generate a multiplier of —1 or +1 and apply these mul- 
tipliers to the vector Z to obtain a new vector Z’. This process is 
repeated m — 1 times. This procedure ensures that the distribution of 
the antithetic vectors is also identical to that of the original vector. 
Thus, for each base draw vector, m — 1 antithetic and 1 base proba- 
bility values are estimated and averaged. From computational inves- 
tigations, choice of a randomized subset of m = 5 antithetic vectors 
was found to be sufficiently accurate for dimensions up to 30. 

The rationale for the generalized antithetic draws is threefold. First, 
with a given number (k) of Halton draws, mk normal draws can be 
obtained and used for probability evaluation leading to computational 
time savings in generation (which is fivefold for m = 5). Second, the 
presence of negative multipliers for some dimensions will lead to 
negative correlation between the antithetic normal draws and, hence, 
reduce the variance of probability estimates over draws. Finally, the 
dimensions that form the antithetic variables are randomized across 
draws leading to better coverage over multidimensional space. 

The expression for the mixed logit probability for the alternative 
specific taste variation case (which will be the focus in this study) is 
given below (Equations 1 and 2): 


we (1) 


where 


Br: = linear utility coefficient of the attribute k for alternative i, 
X,, = kth attribute value for alternative i, 
KB) = distribution of B, 
T = number of attributes, and 
N = number of alternatives. 


For the special case where AB) is normally distributed with N(b, ©) 
the expression for probability becomes 
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where 


Bri = bri + Oe Meir 

bi = mean of the distribution of coefficient Bp; 
Ox; = standard deviation of coefficient By; and 
Nei = Standard normal distribution. 


QMCGA with Double Base Shuffling 


As mentioned earlier, the drawback with Halton sequences generated 
from higher primes is that as the cycle length (equal to the value of 
the prime) becomes high it gives rise to correlation with other high 
prime sequences. The second problem is that of incomplete cycles. 
When the cycle length increases, the cycles in many of the dimensions 
remain incomplete. This changes the mean of the expected value 
and creates bias in the estimates. 

To address that problem, the double base shuffling scheme is 
proposed. The proposed QMCGADB is different from standard 
Halton draws in regard to generation of uniform draws as noted 
below. But once these are drawn, the generalized antithetic pro- 
cedure discussed above is applied to convert them into normal draw 
vectors. Unlike conventional Halton draws, in which the draw for 
each dimension comes from different prime number bases, in double 
base shuffling, all numbers are generated from only two prime bases 
(Base 2 and 3). 

The principle behind the double base shuffling is to take advantage 
of the progressively uniform coverage that Halton sequences provide, 
while not compromising the quality as dimensionality increases. 
Because the prime bases used are only 2 and 3, the combined cycle 
length (6) is extremely short and is quickly completed. So even with 
fewer draws (say, 100), the effect of incomplete cycles is signifi- 
cantly reduced. The choice of lower numbered bases along with the 
shuffling reduces the correlation that may exist between any two of 
the dimensions. Figure 1 shows the first 300 draws obtained for the 
dimensions 29 and 30 by using standard Haltons, shuffled Halton, 
scrambled Sobol, scrambled Faure, MLHS, and double base shuffling 
(DBSH). The incomplete coverage of the space can clearly be seen for 
the standard Haltons, whereas DBSH covers the space more evenly. 
A similar coverage is also noted for shuffled Haltons and MLHS. 
The QMC estimation procedure based on combining DBSH and 
generalized antithetic draws is referred to as QMCGADB. The main 
advantage of QMCGADB is that it combines the reduced generation 
time of QMCGA and improved performance of the DBSH method 
at higher dimensions. 


PROBABILITY EVALUATION EXPERIMENTS 


Computational experiments are performed to evaluate the proposed 
methods at the level of probability estimation because its accu- 
racy is critical to the maximum likelihood estimation procedure. 
Further, performance measures at this stage are not influenced by 
the performance of the optimization procedure. 


Experiment Description 


In these experiments the performance of the following methods is 
evaluated: PMC, QMC, QMCGA, and QMCGADB. This evaluation 
is carried out for three different dimensions of integration: 5, 15, 
and 30. For each dimension, the probability evaluation is carried 
out for several draws (200, 400, 800, 1,600, and 3,200). The perfor- 
mance measures used for comparison include accuracy [root mean 
square error (RMSE) percentage] and precision (standard devia- 
tion) of probability estimates and computational time. The true 
probability used for benchmarking is obtained by using PMC with 
640,000 draws. 
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FIGURE 1 Scatter plot of first 300 points from Dimensions 29 and 30 obtained from different generation 
strategies: (a) Halton, (b) shuffled Halton, (c) scrambled Faure, (d) scrambled Sobol, (e) MLHS, 


and (f) DBSH. 


The probability evaluation experiment for each dimension is con- 
ducted by using 50 observations generated randomly. Each obser- 
vation was generated to allow a wide range of utility values for the 
alternatives and different taste variation parameters. For each observa- 
tion, 25 replications of the probability estimates were obtained by using 
each of the methods. For the PMC, the replications were obtained by 
using different seed values, whereas for the QMC methods, successive 
Halton sequences were used to obtain the replications. 


For each observation, by using the 25 replications, the average 
error and the variance of probability estimates are computed. The 
average error is a measure of bias in probability evaluation, and the 
variance is a measure of simulation noise. The overall inaccuracy 
(RMS %) is obtained through the RMS of the average probability 
errors of all 50 observations. The average of the variances across 
observations is taken as the measure of precision. Another auxiliary 
performance measure, namely, the speedup factor, is also used in 
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comparison. The speedup factor is defined as the ratio of computa- 
tional time of the baseline method to the given method for a given 
level of accuracy (RMSE). 

The convergence and small sample behavior for each method 
is analyzed by studying the rate at which the accuracy increases 
(RMSE R decreases) with increasing draws (N). In particular, this is 
investigated by calibrating the equation R = aN’. The coefficient b 
represents the asymptotic convergence rate, and the constant a 
indicates the convergence speed at a lower number of draws. In other 


words, a smaller constant a and larger exponent b (absolute value) 
signify faster convergence. These results are discussed in the following 
sections. 


Results for 5-D Case 


The 5-D case results (Figure 2a) confirm findings from other lower 
dimensional studies that the probability estimate using QMCGA and 
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FIGURE 2 Asymptotic performance of RMS error with increase in number of draws for 


(a) 5-D, (b) 15-D, and (c) 30-D. 
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TABLE 4 Relative Accuracy and Precision of Proposed Methods for Varying Dimensions and Draws 

5-D 15-D 30-D 
Method 100 200 400 100 200 400 100 200 400 
RMS % (difference between estimated probability and “true” probability) 
PMC 16.1918 11.4020 8.0292 9.2828 6.5532 4.6262 7.4376 5.2853 3.7558 
QMC 5.7150 3.3439 1.9566 6.5325 3.4861 1.8603 4.1041 2.7168 1.7985 
QMCGA 3.2065 1.8469 1.0638 3.3462 1.8287 0.9993 2.8103 1.7588 1.1008 
QMCGADB 5.0020 3.4378 2.3627 1.8511 1.2831 0.8894 1.3985 0.9303 0.6188 
Precision (SD of prob.) 
PMC 0.1600 0.1125 0.0791 0.0910 0.0642 0.0452 0.0721 0.0513 0.0365 
QMC 0.0574 0.0334 0.0194 0.0680 0.0354 0.0184 0.0405 0.0268 0.0177 
QMCGA 0.0331 0.0186 0.0104 0.0369 0.0189 0.0097 0.0285 0.0175 0.0107 
QMCGADB 0.0487 0.0335 0.0230 0.0185 0.0126 0.0086 0.0145 0.0093 0.0060 


Note: SD = standard deviation. Values in bold indicate the best-performing method at the specified dimension level and number of draws. 


QMC are more accurate than PMC for a given number of draws. The 
asymptotic convergence rate of QMCGA (N = —0.80) is better than 
QMC (N = -0.77), whereas QMCGADB (N = -0.541) and PMC 
(N =-0.51) were much slower. In contrast to the asymptotic rate, the 
initial convergence rate is a more important factor when fewer draws 
are used or lower accuracy levels are specified. This factor is the best 
for QMCGADB (60.42), followed by QMCGA (125.4) and PMC 
(166) compared with QMC (201). QMCGA is also more accurate and 
precise than other methods (see Table 1). The accuracy of QMCGA 
is 78% to 84% higher and precision is 73% to 86% greater than QMC. 

For a 4% RMSE level, the QMCGA has a speedup factor of 
1.5 relative to QMC, implying that QMC takes 50% more time than 
QMCGA. For a higher level of accuracy (0.1% RMSE), this speedup 
increases slightly to 1.7. However, for the 5-D case, QMCGADB has 
a speedup factor of less than 1 at all accuracy levels. Thus, QMCGA 
with shuffling is neither necessary nor productive at lower dimen- 
sions because it removes the even coverage. So for five dimensions, 
QMCGA is the preferred method. 


Results for 15-D Case 


The degradation of the standard Halton draws is observed with 
increasing dimensions (Figure 2b). The asymptotic convergence rate 
of QMCGA is —0.87, which is almost close to that of QMC (0.91), 
but the initial convergence factor (constant) is much smaller (by a 
factor of more than 2) for QMCGA, giving it the edge. Compared 
with this, QMCGADB has a lower asymptotic convergence rate of 
only about —0.53, but that is compensated for by a much faster initial 
convergence rate (20 times better than QMC). 

Both QMCGA and QMCGADB are more accurate (by 1.9 to 
3.5 times) and precise (by 1.8 to 3.67 times) than QMC for a given 
number of draws (Table 1). For RMS error levels less than 1% 
(higher accuracies) QMCGA has a higher speedup factor relative to 
both QMCGADB and QMC, and at 0.1% error levels it is as high as 
1.5, whereas at RMS error levels higher than 1%, QMCGADB has 
the highest speedup factor, reaching a maximum of 4.5 at a 4% error 
level. Thus, QMCGA is the preferred method for RMS of <1%, 
whereas QMCGADB is the preferred method for RMS errors >1%. 
With fewer draws, QMCGADB provides a better performance because 
it has more completed than uncompleted cycles, unlike QMCGA, and 


the role of the initial convergence factor dominates over the asymptotic 
rate coefficient. 


Results for 30-D Case 


At all accuracy levels, QMCGADB is superior to the other methods 
in both accuracy and precision for the thirty-dimensional (30-D) case 
(Figure 2c). The RMS error for QMCGADB is smaller by a factor of 
2.9 to 2.93 relative to QMC (100 to 400 draws) (Table 1). The accu- 
racy improvement for QMCGA (relative to standard Haltons) ranges 
between 1.52 and 1.7. The precision improvement ratios (relative 
to standard Haltons) are 2.79 to 2.97 for QMCGADB and 1.36 to 
1.56 for QMCGA. The speedup factor for QMCGADB (relative to 
QMC) ranges from 3 at the 4% RMS error level to about 3.2 at the 
0.1% RMS error level. The same for QMCGA varies from about 1.2 
at 4% RMS error levels to about 2.1 at 0.1% error levels. Thus, 
QMCGA, although not as good as QMCGADB, also mitigates the 
dimensional degradation observed in standard QMC. For a given 
accuracy level, QMCGADB is faster than other methods, followed 
by QMCGA. 


EXPERIMENTS BASED ON MAXIMUM 
LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATION 


This section investigates the performance of the proposed methods 
in maximum likelihood estimation (MLE) and parameter retrieval 
accuracy relative to conventional QMC draws. As noted earlier, 
QMCGA is the recommended method for five and 15 dimensions 
and QMCGADB for 30 dimensions. To enable comparison, the 
draws for different methods are chosen such that the accuracy of 
likelihood computations is nearly the same at the true parameters. 
This ensures that the MLE results obtained from the different models 
are equivalent and that their computation times can be directly com- 
pared as a measure of estimation efficiency. The trust region method 
with analytically coded gradients is used for MLE, and the hessian 
is approximated by using the outer product of gradients. 

This investigation is performed with synthetically generated data 
sets, as well as a real-world data set. In the synthetic data experiments, 
three different synthetic data sets are constructed corresponding to 
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5, 15, and 30 dimensions. For each dimension, the data consists of 
10 sets of 2,000 observations obtained from a given utility model 
with random taste variation. The key performance indicators are the 
average maximum LL, the inaccuracy in the estimated parameters 
(average absolute mean percentage error across parameters), and 
the time taken. In addition, the maximum LL is compared with the 
true-parameter LL. Further, the forecasting performance on a holdout 
data set is also analyzed. In the real-world data set, the true parameters 
are unknown. Hence, the LL value, computation time, and forecast- 
ing performance are compared. The parameter estimates from the 
two methods are also studied. 


Synthetic Data Experiments and Results 


The 5-D case corresponds to a five-alternative choice context with 
one explanatory variable. This variable is assumed to have a generic 
mean and alternative specific random taste variation leading to a S-D 
Monte Carlo integration. For the 15-D case, also, a five-alternative 
context is considered, but with two generic variables, 10 alternative 
specific random taste parameters, and a heteroskedastic error struc- 
ture (adding to five more dimensions of integration). The 30-D case 
is constructed in a 10-alternative choice context with two generic vari- 
ables, 20 alternative specific taste parameters, and 10 heteroskedastic 
error terms. 

The distribution for the data variables (attributes) and the param- 
eters (beta, sigma) were chosen to ensure their statistical significance 
in the model. For the 15-D case, the coefficients (betas) for the two 
generic variables were chosen as —1.1 and —2.65. The corresponding 
variables were generated randomly from a uniform distribution with 
a mean of 4.75 and a spread of 7.5 for the first variable and a mean 
of 5.5 and a spread of 10 for the second variable. The alternative 
specific constant for the first alternative was fixed to zero, and others 
were generated from a uniform distribution with a mean of 2.3 and 
a spread of 3. The alternative specific taste variation parameters, sigma 


(standard deviation), for the first variable were chosen randomly 
between 0.02 and 0.60 for each of the five alternatives; for the second 
variable it was selected randomly between 0.15 and 1.15. 

The comparison of the key performance indicators is shown in 
Table 2. In addition to QMC and QMCGADB, two other benchmark 
models are considered for higher dimensions (MLHS and shuffled 
Halton draws). The maximum LL values were comparable between 
the proposed methods and QMC with a significant reduction in com- 
putation time. For the 5-D case, QMC is 35% slower than QMCGA. 
But for 15- and 30-D cases, the QMCGADB is much faster (the 
speedup factor is 3.35 to 3.42 compared with QMC). For the 15-D 
case, the proposed method is faster, by factors of 3.07 and 3.24, than 
MLHS and shuffled Halton draws, respectively. In the 30-D case, the 
speedup ratios of the proposed model relative to shuffled Halton and 
MLHS draws were 1.99 and 2.54, respectively. In contrast to the 
expectation that larger savings may be found in 30-D compared with 
15-D because of the greater deterioration of standard Halton draws, it 
was found that the speedup factor is roughly the same. Closer inves- 
tigation revealed that the Halton generation component savings were 
indeed larger for 30-D. However, this saving is offset partly by an 
increase in the fraction of computation time associated with gradient 
computation and optimization at larger dimensions. 

The forecasting ability of the estimated parameters is tested by 
calculating the LL of the 10th data set (by using the average param- 
eters obtained from the first nine data sets). For the 5-D case, the QMC 
results give a forecast LL of —2437.28 compared with —2437.34 
by the QMCGADB method. The true parameter LL for this case 
is —2436.34, indicating a good forecasting ability of the estimated 
parameters. For the 15-D case the forecast LL for the QMC and 
QMCGADB are —1505.61 and —1504.94, respectively, and the true 
parameter LL is —1498.34. For the 30-D case the forecast LL is 
—2109.2 and —2103.1 for QMC and QMCGADB. The true parameter 
LL was —2084.9. 

The accuracy of the parameter estimates (absolute mean percentage 
error) is obtained by comparing against the true parameters used in the 


TABLE 2 Comparison of MLE Performance of Proposed Method Versus 
Alternative Benchmark Models for 15-D and 30-D (Synthetic Data) 


and 15-D (Real Data) 


7.97 3.07 


8.43 3.24 


9.75 1.99 


Estimation 

Method LL 

15-D Synthetic 

MLHS —1,526.3 
Proposed (QMCGADB) —1,528.9 
QMC standard —1,531.5 
Shuffled Haltons —1,533.5 
30-D Synthetic 

MLHS —2,040.2 
Proposed (QMCGADB) —2,047.4 
QMC standard -2,050.5 
Shuffled Haltons —2,042.4 
15-D Real Data 

MLHS -3,532.1 
Proposed (QMCGADB) -3,527.4 
QMC standard -3,522.2 
Shuffled Haltons -3,526.0 


Proposed Model 
Computational Speedup Relative 
Time (min) to Other Models 
2.6 1 
8.9 3.42 
12.45 2.54 
4.9 1 
16.4 3.35 
70.89 1.52 
46.75 1 
100.08 2.14 


80.72 1.73 


generation. For all dimensions, the accuracy of QMC and QMCGADB 
are comparable. They are also nearly equal to those of other bench- 
mark models. For the 5-D case, the bias in the estimated parameters 
is very low and the average error across the parameters is only 4.7% 
for QMC and 4.8% for QMCGADB. But for the higher dimensions 
(15-D and 30-D) the parameters are more inaccurate. For 15-D the 
average error across parameters is 158% for QMC and 11% for 
QMCGADB; the average error across parameters for the 30-D case 
is 111% for QMC and 102% for QMCGADB. At these higher 
dimensions, the betas are the least biased grouping with about 25% 
to 50% error, whereas the taste variation parameters are the most 
biased group with biases in the range of 130% to 250%. These biases 
are present despite the optimized likelihood being as good as the true 
parameter likelihood, suggesting the possibility of multiple optima 
at higher dimensions. 


MLE Comparison with Real Data 


The route choice data collected by using the stated choice experiments 
[Srinivasan and Mahmassani (/2)] were used to compare the standard 
QMC method and QMCGADB method for maximum likelihood 
estimation. In this choice context, users chose one from among three 
alternative routes—a freeway, a major arterial, and a minor arterial— 
on the basis of different types of information and the nature of the 
information provided. Users were supplied with travel times and 
visual congestion on the different routes. 

Three experimental factors (with different levels) concerning 
advanced traveler information system information quality and cred- 
ibility were examined in this study. These include type of information 
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(descriptive and prescriptive), credibility of information (feedback 
provided on recommended path, best path, and no feedback), and 
quality of information (classified on the basis of prevailing, predicted, 
random, perturbed, and differential levels). 

The data set consisted of a total of 6,396 observations of which 
75% were used for calibration. The final model has 12 generic beta 
attributes and 15 alternative specific random taste variation param- 
eters leading to a 15-D mixed logit model. The LLs of QMC and 
QMCGADB are comparable at —3522.16 and —3527.37, respectively. 
The proposed QMCGADB was found to be nearly twice as fast 
(47 min compared with 100 min) (Table 2). Furthermore, the proposed 
model was also considerably faster than other benchmark models. 
The speedup factors relative to MLHS and shuffled Halton draws 
were 1.52 and 1.73, respectively. The forecast LLs are also close 
(QMC LL = —1208.7, QMCGADB LL = -1211.8) and better than 
that of the MNL model (LL =—1285.1). The estimated parameters and 
the t-statistics are shown in Table 3, for both QMC and QMCGADB, 
and are reasonably close in most cases. The signs and (in)significance 
match in the two models at the 10% level. 

The empirical findings are as follows. As expected, travel time and 
congestion have negative coefficients and are highly significant. The 
preference heterogeneity for travel time is much higher for freeway 
(Alternative 1) compared with major and minor arterial roads. The 
coefficient of prescriptive information is negative, implying greater 
choice probability for freeways than for arterials when prescriptive 
information is given. The results also suggest that providing feed- 
back on the recommended and best routes’ attributes decreases the 
attractiveness of arterials compared with freeways. The estimates 
for predicted and prevailing levels are negative, implying that freeways 
are preferred under these information types. The last four variables 


TABLE 3 Estimated Parameters and t-Statistic for Real Data with QMC Method and QMCGADB Method 


QMC 

Parameter Beta t-Stat. Sigma 

Travel time —0.146 —4.641 0.082(r1) 
0.203(r2) 
0.202(r3) 

Congestion —6.418 —4.251 3.133(r1) 
5.076(12) 
2.429(r3) 

Prescriptive —0.788 —3,236 

Recommended —0.108 —0.480 

Best -0.253 -1.193 

Predicted —0.720 -2.600 

Prevailing -0.729 —3.034 

Differential -0.169 —0.448 

Cong * best —0.382 —0.696 0.165(r1) 
0.612(12) 
5.611(13) 

Cong * recommended —1.010 —1.801 

Cong * prevailing -5.370 —4.694 3.021(r1) 
0.607(12) 
0.563(r3) 

Cong * predicted -8.116 -3.519 5.238(r1) 
7.273(12) 
7.264(13) 


QMCGADB 
t-Stat. Beta t-Stat. Sigma t-Stat. 
4.310 —0.138 —4.207 0.076(r1) 3.349 
4.462 0.179(12) 4.074 
4.520 0.193(r3) 4.129 
3.871 —6.104 4.116 3.115(r1) 3.827 
4.341 5.103(12) 4.174 
1.365 2.371(r3) 1.466 

—0.769 -3.219 

—0.123 -0.571 

—0.245 -1.197 

—0.636 -2.405 

—0.671 -2.913 

—0.185 -0.510 
0.217 —0.840 -1.317 1.028(r1) 1.285 
0.244 1.489(12) 0.558 
3.275 5.493(r3) 3.309 

—0.847 -1.528 
3.018 -5.750 —4.311 3.245(r1) 4.051 
0.278 0.057(r2) 0.014 
0.121 0.007(r3) 0.001 
3.914 6.333 -2.958 3.985(r1) 2.679 
3.234 5.517(12) 2.451 
2.974 5.932(13) 2.126 


Note: The standard deviations for rl = freeway, r2 = major arterial, and r3 = minor arterials are also shown. Coefficients in italics are 


insignificant at 10% level. 
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are interaction variables between visual congestion information and 
information factors (type, quality, and feedback) above. The negative 
signs of these variables indicate greater sensitivity to visual congestion 
under predicted information. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two new methods, namely, QMCGA draws and QMCGADB shuf- 
fling based on Halton draws, are proposed in this paper. Generalized 
antithetic variates improve the accuracy and precision of the proba- 
bility estimates obtained from each Halton draw, and double base 
shuffling reduces the cycle length to six, irrespective of the dimen- 
sionality of the problem. Thus the proposed method overcomes the 
problems of incomplete cycle length and correlation between dimen- 
sions at higher dimensions encountered in standard Halton draws. 
These methods are effective in reducing the variance of probabil- 
ity estimates and the correlation across higher dimensions noted 
with conventional Halton draws. The proposed methods are found 
to be statistically superior (more accurate and precise) than conven- 
tional Halton draws for various dimensions. Further, the proposed 
methods are less susceptible to dimensional deterioration even at 
higher dimensions, unlike conventional Haltons. 

The different methods of Monte Carlo evaluation are compared 
at the level of probability calculation for various dimensions (5-D, 
15-D, and 30-D). The salient findings from the probability evaluation 
experiments are as follows: The speedup factor of the proposed 
methods compared with QMC increases from 1.5 at 5-D to as high as 
3.5 at 30-D, illustrating the ability to address dimensional degradation. 
The proposed methods exhibit less dimensional deterioration from 
15-D to 30-D. The deterioration in the asymptotic rates in going from 
15 to 30 dimensions is —0.31 (the rate decreases from —0.91 to -0.60), 
—0.18, and +0.06, respectively, for QMC, QMCGA, and QMCGADB. 
The initial convergence constant, which governs the small sample 
performance, is very small (better) for the proposed methods, resulting 
in fewer draws for the same accuracy. For small dimensions (5-D), 
QMCGA is the preferred method for up to 3,200 draws; QMCGADB 
is the preferred generation method for higher (15-D and 30-D) 
dimensions. 

In regard to MLE of mixed logit models, results reveal that the 
proposed methods substantially outperform improved Halton and 
non-Halton techniques in synthetic and real data sets. For the real 
data with 15 dimensions, the proposed model is 2.14 times faster than 
standard Halton draws for equivalent LL accuracy and parameter 
estimates. For the synthetic data with 30 dimensions, the QMCGADB 
is faster than standard Halton draws by a factor of 3.35. It is also faster 
than MLHS (by 2.54 times) and shuffled Halton (by 1.99 times). 
For the synthetic data sets, the parameters are recovered well at 
5-D, but the absolute mean percentage errors in parameters are sig- 
nificantly higher at 15- and 30-D for all methods (including QMC and 
QMCGADB), even though likelihood and forecasting performance 
are satisfactory. 

From a practical perspective, these improvements offer the promise 
for quicker and more accurate estimation of large dimensional mixed 
logit models. This study illustrates that by using the proposed tech- 
niques, a 30-D mixed logit model with 2,000 observations and 39 
parameters can be estimated in about 5 min of computation time on 


a personal computer. Thus, the proposed methods are promising for 
estimating mixed logit models in large dimensional choice contexts, 
such as destination choice, activity, and tour sequencing as well as 
panel data. Potential future research could be the study of the applic- 
ability of QMCGADB to random taste variation for nonnormal dis- 
tributions (such as log-normal) and cases in which different parameters 
possess different distributions. 
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Policy Evaluation in Multiagent 
Transport Simulations 


Dominik Grether, Benjamin Kickhéfer, and Kai Nagel 


In democratically organized societies, the implementation of 
measures with regressive effects on welfare distribution tends to be 
complicated because of low public acceptance. The microscopic 
multiagent simulation approach presented in this paper can help to 
design better solutions in such situations. Income can be included in 
utility calculations for a better understanding of problems linked to 
acceptability. This paper shows how the approach can be used in 
policy evaluation when income is included in user preferences. With 
the MATSim framework, the implementation is tested in a simple 
scenario. Furthermore the approach works in a large-scale, real-world 
example. On the basis of a hypothetical price and speed increase of 
public transit, effects on the welfare distribution of the population are 
discussed. This approach, in contrast with applied economic policy 
analysis, allows choice modeling and economic evaluation to be realized 
consistently. 


Policy measures in transportation planning aim at improving the 
system as a whole. Changes to the system that result in an unequal 
distribution of the overall welfare gain are, however, hard to 
implement in democratically organized societies. Studies indicate 
that, for example, tolls tend to be regressive if no redistribution 
scheme is considered at the same time and may so increase the 
inequality in welfare distribution (/). An option to reach broader 
public acceptance for such policies may be to include the redistri- 
bution of total gains into the scheme. Hence, methods and tools 
are needed that simulate welfare changes due to policies on a 
highly granulated level, that is, considering each individual of the 
society. With such tools, policy makers are able to consider the 
effects of different proposed measures on the welfare distribu- 
tion. In addition, it is possible to estimate the support level in 
the society and, if necessary, to evaluate alternatives for further 
discussion. 

Traditional transport planning tools using the four-step process 
combined with standard economic appraisal methods [e.g., Pearce 
and Nash (2)] are not able to provide such analysis. To bridge this gap, 
multiagent microsimulations can be used. Large-scale multiagent 
traffic simulations are capable of simulating complete day plans of 
several million individuals (agents) (3). In contrast to traditional 
models, all attributes attached to the synthetic travelers are kept during 
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the simulation process, thus enabling highly granulated analysis (4). 
Being aware of all attributes makes it possible to attach to every 
traveler an individual utility function that is used to maximize the 
individual return of travel choices during the simulation process. 
Another advantage of the multiagent simulation technique is the con- 
nection of travelers’ choices along the time axis when time-dependent 
policies are simulated (5). 

In the context of policy evaluation, simulation results can 
immediately be used to identify winners and losers because the 
utility scores of the individual agents are kept and can be compared 
between scenarios agent by agent. They can also be aggregated in 
arbitrary ways on the basis of any available demographic attributes, 
including spatial information of high resolution. Welfare computa- 
tions, if desired, can be done on top of that, without having to resort 
to indirect measures such as link travel times or interzonal imped- 
ances. The usual problems when monetarizing the individual util- 
ity still apply (6), but at least one main issue in applied economic 
analysis is addressed: with multiagent approaches, choice modeling 
and economic evaluation are implemented in a consistent frame- 
work, similar to efforts to base such analysis directly on discrete 
choice models (7). 

This paper shows how multiagent approaches can be used in pol- 
icy evaluation adding an individual income attribute to each agent 
so that personalized utilities are considered. It is shown how one 
benefits doing so when issues linked with public acceptance are con- 
sidered. Implications of the simulation model are explained, and the 
measurement of welfare effects resulting from policy measures is 
highlighted. In a simple scenario, income is the only varying attribute 
between agents. A real-world scenario, however, includes varying trip 
distances and day plans so that demographic attributes of each agent 
are strongly personalized. 

The paper is organized as follows. First, the simulation structure 
is introduced. Then, the income-dependent utility function used in 
this paper is presented. Afterward, in a simple scenario, the correct- 
ness of implementation and the plausibility of results are tested. 
Subsequently, a realistic simulation of regular workday traffic in the 
metropolitan area of Zurich, Switzerland, is performed, including 
the effects of a public transit price and speed increase. Afterward, 
welfare changes across the income range and open issues are discussed. 
The paper ends with concluding remarks. 


SIMULATION STRUCTURE 


The following describes the structure of the simulation that is 
used. It is the standard structure of MATSim (www.matsim.org), 
as described in much of the literature (8, 9). Readers familiar with 
the MATSim approach can skip this section. 
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Overview 


In MATSin, each traveler of the real system is modeled as an 
individual agent. The overall approach consists of three important 
parts: 


e Each agent independently generates a so-called plan, which 
encodes its preferences during a certain time period, typically a day. 

e Allagents’ plans are simultaneously executed in the simulation of 
the physical system, the so-called traffic flow simulation or mobility 
simulation. 

e There is a mechanism that allows agents to learn. In the imple- 
mentation, the system iterates between plan generation and traffic 
flow simulation. The system remembers several plans per agent and 
scores the performance of each plan. Agents normally choose the 
plan with the highest score, sometimes reevaluate plans with bad 
scores, and sometimes obtain new plans by modifying copies of 
existing plans. 


A plan contains the itinerary of activities that the agent wants to 
perform during the day, plus the intervening trip legs the agent must 
take to travel between activities. An agent’s plan details the order, type, 
location, duration, and other time constraints of each activity and the 
mode, route, and expected departure and travel times of each leg. 

A plan can be modified by various modules. In the test scenario, 
the time adaptation module is used; the large-scale application 
additionally uses a router module. The time adaptation module 
changes the timing of an agent’s plan. A very simple approach is used 
that applies a random “mutation” just to the duration attributes of 
the agent’s activities (9). The router is a time-dependent best path 
algorithm using the link’s generalized costs on the basis of the link 
travel times of the previous iteration (10). Mode choice will not 
be simulated by a module per se, but instead, by making sure that 
every agent has at least one “car” and at least one “public transit” 
plan (11). 

One of the plans of every agent is marked as “selected.” The traffic 
flow simulation executes all agents’ selected plans simultaneously 
on the network and provides output describing what happened to 
each individual agent during the execution of its plan. The car traffic 
flow simulation is implemented as a queue simulation, in which 
each street (link) is represented as a first-in, first-out queue with two 
restrictions (12, 13). First, each agent has to remain for a certain time 
on the link, corresponding to the free speed travel time. Second, 
a link storage capacity is defined that limits the number of agents on 
the link; if it is filled up, no more agents can enter this link. The public 
transit simulation simply assumes that travel by public transit takes 
twice as long as travel by car on the fastest route in an empty network 
(11) and that the travel distance is 1.5 times the beeline distance. 
Public transit is assumed to run continuously and without capacity 
restrictions. 

The modules base their decisions on the output of the traffic flow 
simulation (e.g., knowledge of congestion) by using feedback from 
the multiagent simulation structure (14, 15). This sets up an iteration 
cycle that runs the traffic flow simulation with specific plans for the 
agents and then uses the planning modules to update the plans; these 
changed plans are again fed into the traffic flow simulation until 
consistency between the modules is reached. The feedback cycle is 
controlled by the agent database, which also keeps track of multiple 
plans generated by each agent. 

In every iteration, 10% of the agents generate new plans by taking 
an existing plan, making a copy of it, and then modifying the copy 
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with the time adaptation or the router module. The other agents 
reuse one of their existing plans. The probability to change the 
selected plan is calculated according to 


Pate = MİD (1, 0-2 ml) a) 


where 


© = probability to change if both plans have the same 
score, set to 1%; 
B = sensitivity parameter, set to 20 for tests and to 2 for 
large-scale Zurich simulations; and 
S{random,curren) = SCOre of random and current plan (see later expla- 
nation). 


In the steady state, this model is equivalent to the standard multinomial 
logit model: 


Bes; 


e 
ro 


where p; is the probability for plan j to be selected. 

The repetition of the iteration cycle coupled with the agent data- 
base enables the agents to improve their plans over several iterations. 
Because the number of plans is limited for every agent by memory 
constraints, the plan with the worst performance is deleted when a 
new plan is added to a person who already has the maximum number 
of plans permitted. The iteration cycle continues until the system has 
reached a relaxed state. At this point, there is no quantitative measure 
of when the system is “relaxed”; the cycle is just allowed to continue 
until the outcome is stable. 


Scoring Plans 


To compare plans, it is necessary to assign a quantitative score to 
the performance of each plan. In this work, to be consistent with 
economic appraisal, a simple utility-based approach is used. The 
approach is related to the Vickrey bottleneck model (16, 17), but is 
modified to be consistent with the present approach on the basis of 
complete daily plans (78, 19). The elements of the approach are as 
follows: 


e The total score of a plan is computed as the sum of individual 
contributions: 


Uni = y Uat Ta + ŞU, (2) 
i=l i=l i=l 


where 


Uwa = total utility for a given plan; 

n = number of activities, which equals the number of trips 
(the first and the last activity—both “home”—are counted 
as one); 

Upri = (positive) utility earned for performing activity i; 
Uine i = (negative) utility earned for arriving late to activity i; and 
Ux; = (negative) utility earned for traveling during trip i. 


To work in plausible real-world units, utilities are measured in 
euros. 
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e A logarithmic form is used for the positive utility earned by 
performing an activity: 


U N 5 |: e he n( (3) 


where 


tere = actual performed duration of the activity, 
t = typical duration of an activity, and 
Boerr = Marginal utility of an activity at its typical duration. 


Brerr is the same for all activities because in equilibrium all activities 
at their typical duration need to have the same marginal utility. f,; is 
a scaling parameter that is related to the minimum duration and to 
the importance of an activity. As long as dropping activities from 
the plan is not allowed, tọ; has essentially no effect. 


e The (dis)utility of being late is uniformly assumed as 
U mei = Buse s lingi (4) 


where Brae is the marginal utility (in euros/h) for being late, 
and fiae,; is the number of hours late to activity i. Bie is usually 
negative. 

e The (dis)utility of traveling used in this paper is estimated from 
survey data, illustrated in Grether et al. (20). It is assumed to be 
dependent on the transport mode and the individual income as 
explained in the following section. 


In principle, arriving early could also be punished. There is, 
however, no immediate need to punish early arrival because wait- 
ing times are already indirectly punished by forgoing the reward that 
could be accumulated by doing an activity instead (opportunity 
cost). In consequence, the effective (dis)utility of waiting is already 
—Brertt:/tperti = —Bperr- Similarly, that opportunity cost has to be added 
to the time spent traveling. 

No opportunity cost needs to be added to late arrivals because the 
late arrival time is spent somewhere else. In consequence, the effective 
(dis)utility of arriving late remains at Piae- 


INCOME-DEPENDENT UTILITY FUNCTION 


There is some agreement that income effects play an important 
role in transport policy analysis [see, e.g., Franklin (/), Bates (6), 
Herriges and Kling (21), Kockelman (22), and Bates (23)]. The 
argument essentially is that monetary price changes affect different 
income groups differently. This is usually addressed by including 
income-dependent user preferences in the utility function. 


FUNCTIONAL FORM 


The functional form used for simulations is loosely based on 
Franklin (7) and is similar to Kickhéfer (24). A detailed derivation 
of this form and the estimation of the corresponding parameters 
are illustrated in Grether et al. (20). Hence, the utility functions of 
the two transport modes car and public transit (pt) are, according to 
Equation 2, given by 
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cani j h das late,i y, t 
a , 
Upis RLS (Ht ] 182 latei -4,582 (5) 
h bo; h Yi 


The first summand refers to Equation 3 with Boer; = +1.86/h; the 
second summand corresponds with Equation 4 and Bate =—1.52/h. 
The third and fourth summands introduce mode and income depen- 
dency to the utility functions: y; is the daily income of person j, and c; 
is the monetary cost for the trip to activity 7. The indices car and pt indi- 
cate the mode. Trip costs are calculated by using Cjcq = 0.12 CHF/km 
and ¢;,, = 0.28 CHF/km. Although there is a fourth summand for car 
(Buca = —0.97/h), picking up the linear disutility of travel time t;, 
there is no equivalent expression in the pt utility function. Travel time 
on pt is nonetheless punished by the opportunity costs of time by 
missing out on positive utility of an activity (Byer), Which also implies 
additional negative utility for the car travel time. 

The individual income is derived for each agent on the basis of 
several Lorenz curves. Methodical details can be found in Grether 
et al., also showing that a distribution similar to reality is generated 
(20). Utilities are computed in “utils”; a possible conversion into 
units of money or “hours of leisure time” needs to be done separately 
(see section on discussion of results) (25). Note that the late arrival 
parameter will be used only in the test, not in the real-world scenario. 


TEST SCENARIO 


The goal of this section is to verify the correctness and plausibility 
of the estimated choice model and the underlying implementation. 
Because probabilistic multiagent simulations and other software 
systems tend to be sensitive to new implementations, a simple setup 
is used to test the plausibility of traveler choice reactions as a result 
of a fictive policy change. 


Network 


The test network consists of a cycle of one-way links with (unreal- 
istically) high capacities so as to minimize their influence on traffic 
patterns, essentially making it possible for most agents to drive with 
free speed. One link between home and work location has a reduced 
capacity of 1,000 vehicles per hour, building a bottleneck. 


Initial Plans 


The synthetic population consists of 2,000 agents. All agents start 
at their home activity, which they initially leave at 6:00 a.m. They 
initially drive to work with a car, stay there for 8 h and drive home 
afterward. The home-to-work trip has a length of 17.5 km, and the way 
back is 32.5-km long. Speed limit is at 50 km/h, so the free speed travel 
time from home to work by car is 21 min and 39 min are needed for 
the way back home. Thus the total free speed travel time driving by 
car is 60 min. Because the agents are forced to remain on that route, 
the scenario is similar to the well-known Vickrey bottleneck scenario 
(16, 17); also see below for more details. 

In addition, each agent possesses an initially nonactive plan that 
uses the public transit mode for both trips. These trips take twice as 
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long as by car at free speed, that is, 42 min from home to work, and 
78 min for the way back. The total public transit travel time is 120 min. 
In contrast to the car travel times, these transit travel times are not 
affected by congestion. Because public transit is assumed to run 
continuously and without capacity restrictions, a home departure at 
time ¢ will always result in a work arrival at t+ 42 min. 

Work opens at 7:00 a.m. and closes at 6:00 p.m. To obtain the 
similarity to the Vickrey scenario, an additional behavioral parameter 
Of Brae; =—1.52/h is used, that is, deducting -1.52/h for arriving late. 
To be consistent with the Vickrey bottleneck scenario, any arrival 
time after 7:00 a.m. is directly considered as late. Estimation of income 
for the synthetic population is based on data from Kanton Zurich. 
The income distribution is retrieved from a Lorenz curve for 2006 
in which the median income is 46,300 CHF (Swiss francs). 


Behavioral Parameters 


The behavioral parameters are set and can be interpreted as follows: 


e Marginal utility of performing an activity at its typical duration: 
Bperr = 1.86/h, 

e Marginal disutility of arriving late: Bj. =—1.52/h, 

e Marginal utility offset for traveling with a car: By.car=—0.97/h, 

e Marginal utility offset for traveling with public transit mode: 
By = 0 (see below), 

e Factor in logit process (Equation 1): B = 20, and 

e Typical durations of t- = 8 and t+,,= 12 h for work and home, 
respectively, mean that work and home times have a tendency to 
arrange themselves with a ratio of 8:12 (i.e., 2:3). The time of the home 
activity is wrapped around, that is, a departure at 6 a.m. and a return 
at 5 p.m. result in a home activity duration of 13 h. 


Work starts exactly at 7:00 a.m., meaning that (a) no utility can be 
accumulated from an arrival earlier than 7:00 a.m. and (b) any late 
arrival is immediately punished with Bia. =—1.52/h. 

Because of the argument made earlier concerning the opportunity 
cost of forgone activity time when arriving early, the effective marginal 
disutility of early arrival is —Bperrts/tpecri = —Bpert = —1.86/h, which is 
equal to the effective marginal disutility of traveling with public tran- 
sit Buper- By the same argument, the effective marginal disutility of 
traveling by car is By.,es=—Bpecttej/tpecti — Bual * —Bpetr— [Brad =—2.83/h. 
The return trip has no influence because there is no congestion. 

Overall, the effective values of car travel time of the present study 
would correspond to the values Beany.ctts Bicaceft» Biaeett= (1.86, —2.83, 
—1.52) of the Vickrey scenario (16, 17). 


Simulation Runs 


First, a preparatory run—treferred to as base case—is performed for 
4,000 iterations. During the first 2,000 iterations, 10% of the agents 
perform “time adaptation,” that is, they make a copy of an existing 
plan and shift each element of its time structure by a random amount 
between zero and 7.5 min. The other 90% of agents switch between 
their existing plans according to Equation 1, which means that they 
potentially also switch the mode. During the second 2,000 iterations, 
time adaptation is switched off; in consequence, agents switch between 
existing plans only according to Equation 1. That is, their choice set 
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now remains fixed to what they have found in the first 2,000 iterations, 
and they choose within this set according to a logit model. 

After this, the policy measure is introduced. Every policy case is 
run for another 2,000 iterations, starting from the final iteration of 
the preparatory run. For the first 1,000 iterations of the policy case, 
the time adaption module is again switched on, with the same 10% 
replanning fraction. The final 1,000 iterations are once more with a 
fixed choice set. The following three different policy measures are 
simulated: 


e Public transit price increase. The price of public transit, that is, 
is raised by 20% from 0.28 to 0.336 CHF/km. 

e Public transit speed increase. The speed of public transit is 
increased, now taking only 1.8 (instead of 2.0) times as long as the 
free speed with car. This equals a speed increase of 10%. 

e Combination. The two measures above are combined. 


The policy design is based on the estimation about price and travel 
time elasticities (26). In this collection of different studies, travel time 
elasticities are identified to be double as high as price elasticities. 
Thus, for the combined policy measure, one would expect almost no 
shift in the modal split. In the following section, Iteration 4,000 of the 
base case is then compared with the final iteration of the combined 
measure. For reasons of clarity, results of the pure pt price increase 
and of the pure pt speed increase are not discussed in this paper. 
A detailed analysis can be found in Grether et al. (20). 


Results 


According to Figure 1a, people with low incomes predominantly use 
the car, whereas people with high incomes predominantly use public 
transit. This means that car is the low value, and public transit, the 
high value mode. Even though that is a bit surprising, it is consistent 
with the higher costs of c,, = 0.28 CHF/km assumed for public tran- 
sit than for car (cp, = 0.12 CHF/km), which were used for parameter 
estimation (20, 24, 27). The overall modal split of the base case is 
54%:46% (car:pt). 

The combined measure leads to a modal split of 44%:56% (car:pt). 
Obviously, 10% of the agents change from car to pt. This happens 
through a shift of the income level that divides the two regimes: it 
moved toward lower incomes (Figure 1b). 

Generally speaking, this means that people react more sensitively 
to the speed than to the price increase. These results are contradictory 
to the expectations based on Cervero that predict a roughly unchanged 
modal split (26). 

Figure 1c shows, agent by agent, the utility differences between 
the base case and the policy case as a scatter plot over deciles of the 
population. Every decile contains the same number of agents, sorted 
by their income. The four different geometric shapes in the plots 
correspond to four different user groups that can be identified as a 
result of the policy change. Dots and crosses represent agents that 
choose the same transport mode before and after the measure, a dot 
for the car mode, a cross for the pt mode. Triangles and blank quads 
represent agents that change their transport mode; a triangle means a 
change from pt to car and a blank quad means a switch from car to pt. 
For analysis purposes, mean values of utility change are computed 
for every group in the population deciles. A threshold of four was used 
for the plot, meaning that population deciles with fewer than four 
agents in the corresponding group were not taken into consideration. 
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FIGURE 4 Results of test scenario, modal split over deciles of the population 
sorted by income: (a) base case, absolute values (light gray bars depict car drivers, 
dark gray bars public transit users); (b) combined measure: changes in percentage 
points; and (c) combined measure: utility changes per person and mode (average 
utility changes per population decile sorted by income). 
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At first glance, one notices a “fan” of points at lower income levels 
and a more correlated structure stretching from middle to higher 
income levels. The fan can be traced back to the car users, who, 
because of stochastic congestion effects, face rather strong fluctua- 
tions of their utilities. In contrast, the correlated structure is caused 
by the pt users. 

As Figure 1c shows, the measure leads to an overall utility gain 
across all income and user groups. First, public transit users pre- 
dictably lose from the price increase, but simultaneously gain from 
the speed increase. The price increase component affects people with 
lower incomes more than people with higher incomes; the inverse is 
true for the speed increase. Second, a few mid-income people change 
from pt to car. Thus, for them the negative utility changes from the 
price increase overweight the travel time savings from the speed 
increase. Third, with increasing income the pt mode becomes more 
attractive because travel time savings become more important than 
the additional pt fee. Last, for car users, the pt price increase leads 
to an increased car share, thus more car congestion, thus utility losses 
for car users; however, the pt speed increase leads to a reduced car 
share, thus less car congestion, thus utility gains for car users. On 
average the car users still gain, which means that the global effect 
of the pt speed increase is dominating. 

The second and the third effect are influenced strongly by stochas- 
tic effects in the plan selection process (see section on simulation 
structure): Mid-income agents that did, in the base case, randomly 
choose a pt plan instead of a better car plan, get on a higher utility 
level when changing to car after the policy only because of stochas- 
tic effects. At higher income levels, agents that in the policy case 
randomly choose a car plan instead of a better pt plan get on a lower 
utility level for the same reason. Vice versa, the same is true for the 
curve representing mean utility changes for agents that switch from 
car to public transport mode. 

Overall, results demonstrate that the approach picks up the distri- 
butional effects of transport policy measures. Although both price 
and quality-of-service changes affect mode share, achieving this 
with price changes affects the lower-income groups more, whereas 
achieving this with quality-of-service changes affects the higher- 
income groups more. Thus, these plausibility tests can be considered 
successful. The approach is therefore applied to a real-world scenario 
of the Zurich metropolitan area in the next section. 


SCENARIO: ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


The income-dependent utility function is now applied to a large- 
scale, real-world scenario. The area of Zurich, Switzerland, which 
has about 1 million inhabitants, is used. The following paragraphs 
give a simplified description of the scenario; a full description of the 
scenario and a calibration analysis can be found in Grether et al. (20) 
and Chen et al. (28). 


Network and Population 


The network is a Swiss regional planning network that includes the 
major European transit corridors. It consists of 24,180 nodes and 
60,492 links. 

The simulated demand consists of all travelers in Switzerland that 
are inside an imaginary 30-km boundary around Zurich at least once 
during their day. All agents have complete day plans with activities, 
such as home, work, education, shopping, and leisure, based on 
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microcensus information (29, 30). The time window during which 
activities can be performed is limited to certain hours of the day: 
work and education can be performed from 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
and shopping from 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m.; home and leisure have no 
restrictions. Each agent gets two plans based on the same activity 
pattern. The first plan uses only car as the transportation mode, and 
the second plan uses public transit only. Unlike the test scenario 
described above, there is no punishment for being late. 

To speed up computations, a random 10% sample is taken from 
the synthetic population for simulation, consisting of 181,725 agents. 
In this large-scale application, the agents can, in addition to the time 
adaptation, perform route adaptation, which is essential for the car 
mode. Also mode adaptation is implicitly included (see section on 
simulation structure). 


Simulation Runs 


To maintain consistency with the test scenarios, the total number of 
iterations is reduced but the proportion of the different simulation 
steps is held constant. For the base case, that means 


e For 1,000 iterations, 10% of the agents perform time adapta- 
tion and 10% adapt routes (see section on simulation structure). The 
rest of the agents switch between their existing plans, which implicitly 
include mode choice. 

e During the second 1,000 iterations, time and route adaption are 
switched off; in consequence, agents switch only between existing 
options. 


After this, the policy measure is introduced and is run for another 
1,000 iterations, starting from the final iteration of the base case. 
Again, during the first 500 iterations, 10% of the agents perform time 
adaptation and another 10% of agents adapt routes. Agents adapting 
neither time nor route switch between existing plans and eventually 
switch between transport modes. For the final 500 iterations, only a 
fixed choice set is available. 

Different parameter combinations were tested, up to an overall 
30% public transit speed increase and a 60% rise in public transit 
prices. 

To evaluate the impact of the policy, Iteration 2,000 of the base 
case is now compared with the final iteration of the combined measure. 
Similar to the measure in the test scenario, public transit price is 
raised by 10% and speed is increased by 20%. 


Results 


The base case exhibits a modal split of 60.9%:39.1% (car:pt). Fig- 
ure 2a depicts the modal split in the income deciles of the population. 
In contrast to the base case of the test scenario shown in Figure la, 
the distribution here is more homogeneous. Both modes are used 
across all deciles. The highest percentage of car users can be observed 
from the third to the fifth decile, whereas in the test scenario this is 
from the first to the third decile. 

The combined measure for public transit results in a mode share 
of 58.5%:41.5% (car:pt). Because of the combined speed and price 
increase of pt, 2.4% of car travelers change from car to pt. Figure 2b 
compares mode share changes in the income deciles of the population 
to the base case. At a quick glance one can observe that with increas- 
ing income, more people switch from car to pt. More precisely, one 
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FIGURE 2 Results of Zurich scenario, modal split over income deciles: (a) base 
case (light gray bars depict car drivers, dark gray bars, public transit users); 

(b) combined measure versus base case, over deciles of population sorted by income; 
(c) average utility changes; and (d) daily willingness to pay for policy change. 
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can see a break in the increasing pt shares in the fifth decile, in which 
only 1.6% change mode, whereas in the fourth decile 1.8% change 
the transportation mode. Apart from this outlier the mode choice 
reflects the decreasing importance of travel costs compared with 
travel time savings when income increases as specified in Equation 5. 
This is more obvious than in the test scenario in which the strongest 
mode reaction to the measure takes place in the fifth and sixth deciles. 
Thereby the initial distribution of mode choice over income deciles 
should be taken into account. The test scenario’s distribution is rather 
artificial, ranging from 100% car users in the first decile to 100% 
public transit users in the 10th decile. Exalting the incentive to switch 
from car to public transit for people already using this mode cannot 
show any effect in low-and high-income deciles. For this purpose 
the more uniform distribution of mode choice of the Zurich scenario 
is a more suitable starting point. 

Increasing utility gains of agents with higher income can also be 
seen in Figure 2c, which depicts the average utility change of each 
population decile sorted by income. Each dot is located in the middle 
of the decile and represents the average utility change per decile. For 
representation purposes the dots are connected with lines. Obviously, 
one recognizes rising utility gains with increasing income. In regard 
to utils, the slope of the curve is slightly positive. The subsequent 
section shows that this increase has even stronger effects when utils 
are converted into money terms. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


For the combined policy case in the large-scale Zurich scenario, a 
basic analysis of welfare changes along deciles of the population is 
discussed. The overall effect is calculated by the mean utility gain 
in the deciles AU, (in regard to money) times the (always equal) 
number of persons in each decile n. According to Equation 5, con- 
version from utility units into CHF is based on individual income y; 
and utility changes AU;: 


1 n AU, "Y; 
AU, =— — 
an ija 4.58 (6) 


Summing this over all 10 deciles, the welfare effect of this policy is 
about 1.23 million CHF per day or almost 300 million CHF per year 
for the computed 10% sample of the Zurich metropolitan population 
(see section on Zurich, network and population). Thus, following 
standard economic appraisal methods, the policy should be introduced 
if this benefit outweighs economic costs. 

Figure 2d shows in black the total daily monetarized gains over 
deciles of the population, sorted by income. The monetarized gains 
in every decile can be interpreted as the total willingness to pay 
for the measure. The gray curve tries to explain implementation 
problems due to low acceptance in the society. If, in a hypothetical 
case, the same daily welfare gains of 1.23 million CHF were distrib- 
uted as a monetary lump-sum payment to every member of the popu- 
lation, every person would gain 6.55 CHF per day, or every decile 
123,000 CHF. This highlights an important implementation problem 
of policy measures in democratically organized societies: almost 
70% of the population would be better off with the lump-sum payment 
than with the implementation of the measure and are therefore 
likely to refuse the latter. Thus, if the simulation results are correct, 
financing this measure with tax revenues would be more appropriate, 
assuming a progressive income tax. Whereas financed by nondiffer- 
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entiated user fees, this measure would have a regressive impact on 
the income distribution. 

This example is meant to show some possibilities of economic 
policy evaluation that are feasible with multiagent microsimulations. 
Agents optimize their daily plans with respect to individual prefer- 
ences, such as individual income or activity location. Still, there are 
three main issues that should be addressed in the future. First, for 
more reliable results, the survey should be designed in a way that all 
needed parameters can be estimated independently. Second, public 
transit is assumed to be 100% reliable, and no fluctuations due to 
geographic location or line cycles are considered. In principle, using 
multiagent transport simulations makes it possible to combine 
multiple demographic attributes of the population of interest, for 
example, by viewing the geospatial distribution of winners and losers 
of a measure (5). Neither the measure of this paper nor the public 
transit simulation features geospatial diversity. Thus analysis in the 
geographic dimension is strongly homogeneous, and a spatial pattern 
is not visible. In the case of a policy that is targeted on some geospa- 
tial impact, the multiagent approach should give interesting insights 
into geospatial distribution of gains and losses (3/). Third, utility 
changes in the simulation are influenced by stochastic effects in 
the plan selection process, especially for people that switch mode. 
Nonetheless, it is shown that with this multiagent approach, welfare 
computations and equity analysis can be done on the desired level of 
(dis)aggregation. 


CONCLUSION 


Standard economic policy evaluation allows the realization of proj- 
ects if the aggregated economic benefit overweights their costs. 
In democratically organized societies, the implementation of mea- 
sures with regressive effects on the welfare distribution tends to be 
complicated because of low public acceptance. 

The microscopic simulation approach presented in this paper is 
capable of helping in the design of better solutions in such situa- 
tions. In particular, it is shown that income can be included in util- 
ity calculations for a better understanding of problems linked to 
acceptability. Then, in contrast to project evaluation applied in prac- 
tice, choice modeling and economic evaluation are implemented in 
aconsistent framework because the simulation values are used directly 
for evaluation. Furthermore, and going beyond Franklin (J), it is 
shown that the approach works in a large-scale, real-world example 
for which economic benefits are calculated. 
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Travel Time Forecasting and Dynamic 
Origin-Destination Estimation 
for Freeways Based on Bluetooth 


Traffic Monitoring 


Jaume Barceló, Lidin Montero, Laura Marqués, and Carlos Carmona 


Traditional technologies, such as inductive loop detectors, do not usually 
produce measurements of the quality required by real-time applications. 
Therefore, one wonders what could be expected from newer information 
and communication technologies, such as automatic vehicle location, 
license plate recognition, and detection of mobile devices. The main 
objectives of this paper are to explore the quality of the data produced 
by Bluetooth detection of mobile devices that equip vehicles for travel time 
forecasting and its use in estimating time-dependent origin—destination 
matrices. Ad hoc procedures based on Kalman filtering have been 
designed and implemented successfully, and the numerical results of the 
computational experiments are presented and discussed. 


The objective of this paper is to explore the design and implementation 
of methods that support the short-term forecasting of expected travel 
times and to estimate the time-dependent origin—destination (O-D) 
matrices with new detection technologies. This is the case for new 
sensors that detect vehicles equipped with Bluetooth mobile devices, 
that is, hands-free phones, Tom-Tom, Parrot, and similar devices, 
whose penetration is becoming ever more pervasive. From a research 
point of view, this means starting to explore the potential of a new 
technology that improves traffic models and at the same time provides 
practitioners with sound applications that are easy to implement. 
Concerning the information supplied by an advanced traveler 
information system (ATIS) to motorists entering a freeway, there is a 
wide consensus in considering forecast travel time as one of the most 
useful inputs from a driver’s perspective. Forecast travel time is the 
expected travel time experienced when traversing a freeway segment, 
rather than the instantaneous travel time, which is the travel time of a 
vehicle traversing a freeway segment at time ż if all traffic conditions 
remain constant until the vehicle exits the freeway. That usually 
underestimates or overestimates travel time, depending on traffic 
conditions. The same applies to reconstructed travel time (the travel 
time realized at time t when a vehicle leaves a freeway segment), which 
represents a past travel time. See, for instance, Travis et al. (7). 
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The dynamic estimates of time dependencies in O-D matrices are 
a major input to dynamic traffic models used in an advanced traffic 
management system (ATMS) for estimating the current traffic state 
as well as for forecasting its short-term evolution. Travel time fore- 
casting and dynamic O-D estimation are thus two of the key com- 
ponents of ATIS and ATMS, and the quality of the results that they 
can provide depends on the quality of the models as well as on the 
accuracy and reliability of the traffic measurements of traffic variables 
supplied by the detection technology. 

Traditional technologies, such as inductive loop detectors, do not 
usually produce measurements of the quality required by real-time 
applications; therefore one wonders what could be expected from the 
new information and communication technologies, such as automatic 
vehicle location, license plate recognition, and detection of mobile 
devices. Consequently, the objectives of this paper are to explore 
methods for estimating time-dependent O-D matrices and short-term 
travel time forecasting on the basis of data produced by the detection 
of Bluetooth mobile devices on board vehicles. 


CAPTURING TRAFFIC DATA 
WITH BLUETOOTH SENSORS 


The sensor integrates a mix of technologies that enable it to audit the 
Bluetooth and Wi-Fi spectra of devices within its coverage radius. 
It captures the public parts of the Bluetooth or Wi-Fi signals. Bluetooth 
is the global standard protocol (IEEE 802.15.1) for exchanging 
information wirelessly between mobile devices by using a 2.4-GHz 
short-range radio frequency bandwidth. The captured code consists 
of a combination of six alphanumeric pairs (hexadecimal). The first 
three pairs are allocated to the manufacturer (Nokia, Panasonic, 
Sony, etc.) and the type of device (i.e., phone, hands free, Tom-Tom, 
Parrot, etc.), as allocated by IEEE; the last three define the MAC 
address, a unique 48-bit address assigned to each wireless device by 
the service provider company. The uniqueness of the MAC address 
makes it possible to use a matching algorithm to log the device when 
it becomes visible to the sensor. The logged device is time-stamped, 
and when it is logged again by another sensor at a different location, 
the difference in time stamps can be used to estimate the travel time 
between the locations. A vehicle equipped with a Bluetooth device 
traveling along the freeway is logged and time-stamped at time t, by 
the sensor at Location 1. After traveling a certain distance it is logged 
and time-stamped again at time t by the sensor at Location 2 down- 
stream. The difference in time stamps T = h — t; measures the travel 
time of the vehicle equipped with that mobile device. Obviously the 
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speed is also measured, assuming that the distance between the loca- 
tions is known. Data captured by each sensor are sent for processing 
to a central server by General Packet Radio Service. 

Raw measured data cannot be used without preprocessing, which 
is aimed at filtering out outliers that could bias the sample, for exam- 
ple, a vehicle that stops at a gas station between sensor locations. To 
remove these data from the sample, a filtering process consisting of 
an adaptive mechanism has been defined; it assumes a lower-bound 
threshold for the free-flow speed v, in that section estimated by 
previous traffic studies, which defines an upper bound 7,to the travel 
time between sensors at 1 and 2 in these conditions. Travel times 
larger than that threshold are removed as abnormal data. The system 
monitors every minute of the aggregated average speed of the detected 
vehicles and updates the thresholds accordingly by increasing or 
decreasing the value step-by-step to match the measured values when 
they get close to the threshold. If the system is unable to generate 
any match in more than 2 min, the range is open to a maximum time 
value (5 km/h). 

Because this sensor system can monitor the path of a vehicle, ques- 
tions about the privacy of drivers could arise. However, working 
with the MAC address of Bluetooth devices ensures privacy because 
the MAC address is not associated with any other personal data; the 
audited data cannot be related to particular individuals. Besides, so as 
to reinforce the security of data, an asymmetric encryption algorithm 
is applied before data leave the sensor and get to the database, making 
it impossible to recover the original data (2). 


TRAVEL TIME MEASUREMENTS 
AND FORECASTS 


A pilot project has been conducted north of Barcelona, Spain, on a 
40-km-long section of the AP-7 Motorway, between Barcelona and 
the French border. Figure 1 maps the area of the pilot project and 
highlights the motorway length and, by using colored circles, the 
location of the sensors involved, which are positioned on mileposts 
at Kilometers 87.2, 91.3, 106.4, 119.2, 125.4, and 130.5 of the AP-7 
Motorway. 

Figure 1 also depicts two examples of the measurements provided 
by sensors at the borders of a motorway segment. The upper graphic 
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TABLE 4 Examples of Raw Measured Travel Times (ta — t4) 
and Speeds 


ID Time 1 Time 2 km/h tt (s) 


11-06-2009 19:24 149.24 989 
11-06-2009 18:47 133.33 1,107 
11-06-2009 19:06 134.92 1,094 
11-06-2009 17:40 113.89 1,296 
11-06-2009 19:53 136.16 1,084 


10483 11-06-2009 19:07 
11925 11-06-2009 18:29 
12660 11-06-2009 18:48 
18419 11-06-2009 17:18 
18613 11-06-2009 19:35 


corresponds to southward flow, and the lower graphic corresponds 
to northward flow. The black line displays the time evolution of the 
speed between both locations throughout the day, and the blue area 
displays the quantity of detected devices. Tables 1 and 2 show an 
example of the raw data collected by the Bluetooth sensor and the 
filtered data used for forecasting. The ID column of Table 1 identifies 
the temporal identity assigned by the encryption algorithm. Time 1 and 
Time 2 identify the time stamps. The final two columns correspond 
to the calculated speed and travel time. 

Data were collected during a 2-month period, May and June 2009, 
and were used to create a historical database of past measurements 
and traffic patterns which, together with real-time detection, provided 
the input for the forecasting algorithm. 

Estimation and short-term prediction of travel times are a key 
component of ATIS. Consequently, they have attracted the interest 
of researchers in recent years. There have been a significant number 
of contributions dealing with various methods to achieve acceptable 
forecasting when measurements come from inductive loop detectors; 
these methods are based mostly on applications of traffic flow theory. 
Other researchers have drawn their attention to cases in which data 
are supplied by other technologies such as probe vehicles (3), or when 
cell phones or electronic toll identifications are the data sources (4, 5). 
In all these cases Kalman filtering has been proposed as the forecasting 
technique (6). It is an iterative process for modeling the evolution 
over time of a dynamic stochastic system that makes a prediction of 
the expected state of the system based on an estimate of the current 
state and the available measurements. If system S is in state E}; at 


FIGURE 1 Pilot project in Barcelona: (a) site of AP-7 Motorway in Barcelona and (b) two examples of Bluetooth detection: 
speeds and quantity of detected devices. 
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TABLE 2 Example of Filtered Data, Aggregated by Minute 


Travel Speed 


Time Total Phones Cars Time (s) (km/h) 


11-06-2009 17:00 
11-06-2009 17:01 
11-06-2009 17:02 
11-06-2009 17:03 
11-06-2009 17:04 


1,342 112.23 
1,400 109.93 
1,282 115.19 
1,508 100.84 
1,403 107.46 
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time k — 1, defined by the values of the state variables x(k — 1)e R 
at that time, then the values of the state variables change over time 
according to a dynamic process modeled by a transition equation. 
This transition equation defines the transition from state E; to state 
Ex and it is usually formulated in relation to the stochastic linear 
equation in differences: 


x(k) =A(k-1)x(k-1)+w, (1) 


where A(k — 1) is the transition function at time k — 1 that captures 
the dynamics of the process and w;is an error term representing the 
process error whose probability distribution is normal with zero mean 
and covariance Q, [P(w) ~ N(0, Q)]. Kalman filtering predicts the 
state x,(k) at time k from the transition equation at the previous time 
interval k — 1 and the estimated state x,(k — 1) atk—1: 


x, (k) = A(k-1)x,(k-1) +, (2) 


To estimate the system’s state Kalman filtering assumes that a mea- 
surement z(k) is available and is related to the state by the linear 
relationship z(k) = Hx(k) + v,, where H is the measurement function; 
the measurement equation is also affected by a measurement error vy 
with a normal probability distribution of zero mean and covariance R, 
[P(v) ~ N(O, R)]. Then the a posteriori estimate of the state x(k) in 
regard to the current measurement and the predicted measurement 
is formulated as 


x, (k) = x, (k) + K(k)[2(k)— x, (k) ] (3) 
where factor K(k) is called the “Kalman gain” and is the value that 
minimizes the covariance of the error of the a posteriori estimation in 


relation to the covariance P,(k), of the a priori error e(k) =x(k) — x,(k). 
The Kalman gain is given by 


K(k) = P, (k) H” LHP, (ie) H" + R(k)] (4) 


To complete the process all that is needed is to estimate the covariance 
P,(k) in relation to the covariance error P,(k — 1) and the covariance 
of the process noise Q, which is done by 


P,(k) = A(k-1)B (k-1)A(k-1)+9(k) © 
where the update of the covariance error P,(k) is given by 


P,(k)=[1- K (K)]P, (k) © 
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The Kalman filtering algorithm iterative process between prediction 
and updating is based on measurements whose main iterative steps 
are as follows: 
1. Calculate the Kalman gain K(k). 
2. Update the measurements z(k). 
3. Calculate the a priori estimate of x,(k). 
4. Update the covariance of the a posteriori error P,(k). 
This can be formalized in regard to the following generic algorithm: 
Step 0. Initialization. 
Set k = 0, A(0) = 1, and P(0) = Var[2(0)] 


N = number of time intervals 
Step 1. State prediction and measurement error covariance estimate. 
x, (k) = A(k-1)x,(k-1) +, 
P,(k) = A(k-1)P(k-1)A(k-1)+O(k) 
Step 2. Kalman gain calculation. 
K(k)=P,(K) HT HP, (K) HT + R(K)] 
Step 3. State estimate. 
x, (k) = x, (k)+ K(k)[z(k)— x, (x)] 
Step 4. Measurement error covariance update. 


P,(k)=[1-K(k)]P, (k) 


P 
Step 5. If k= N, stop. 
Otherwise, set k = k +1, and repeat from Step 1. 


If the state variable x(k) is the average travel time between two 
sensors, then the application of this algorithm to travel time fore- 
casting based on Bluetooth measurements can be simplified, assum- 
ing that the measurement function H is equal to the identity matrix 
z(k) = x(k) + v,, which is the measured travel time at time period k. 
The transition function A(&) is given by 


A(k)= n E (7) 


where 


2k) = average historical travel times in the database for time 
period k for the traffic patterns corresponding to that time 
period, 
Q = zero, and 
R(k) = estimated from the travel time variances of the correspond- 
ing traffic patterns in the database. 
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ESTIMATION OF TIME-DEPENDENT 
O-D MATRICES 


Data Collection for Estimating 
Time-Dependent O-D 


The possibility of tracking vehicles equipped with Bluetooth mobile 
technology raises the question of whether this information can be 
used for estimating the time-dependent O-D matrix whose entries 
T;(k) represent the number of vehicles accessing the freeway at time 
interval k, using entry ramp i with exit ramp j as their destination. 

A simulation experiment has been conducted before deploying the 
technology for a pilot project. The selected site is an 11.551-km-long 
section of the Ronda de Dalt, an urban freeway in Barcelona between 
the Trinitat and the Diagonal exchange nodes. The site has 11 entry 
ramps and 12 exit ramps (including main section flows) in the studied 
section, whose direction is toward Llobregat (to the south of the city). 
Figure 2 depicts a part of the site with the suggested sensor layout. 
D; denotes the location of the ith sensor at the main section; £; denotes 
the sensor located at the jth entry ramp, and S,, is the sensor located at 
the nth exit ramp. Vehicles are generated randomly in the simulation 
model according to a selected probability distribution, that is, an 
exponential shifted time headway, whose mean has been adjusted to 
generate the expected mean T;(k) of vehicles for each O-D pair (i, j) 
at each time interval k. Once a vehicle is generated, it is randomly 
identified as an equipped vehicle depending on the proportion of 
penetration of the technology, 30% in this case, according to the 
available information on the penetration of the technology in the 
metropolitan region of Barcelona. The simulation emulates the log- 
ging and time-stamping of this random sample of equipped vehicles. 
Sensors are located at each entry and exit ramp and in the main stream 
immediately after each ramp. 

Bluetooth and Wi-Fi data are collected every second and are 
matched when the same emulated MAC address is detected by sen- 
sors at entry ramps, exit ramps, and main sections; this provides the 
corresponding counts for each time interval. As a result, travel times 
between detectors are obtained in a way similar to that shown in 
Figure 1. Bluetooth and Wi-Fi sensors provide traffic counts and 
travel times between pairs of sensors for any time interval up to 0.1 s 
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for equipped vehicles. The measured travel times at each time interval 
are as follows: 


e Travel times from each on-ramp entering the corridor to every 
off-ramp exiting the corridor and 

e Travel times from each on-ramp entering the corridor to every 
main section where a sensor has been installed. 


Taking into account that Bluetooth sensors are tagging and time- 
stamping vehicles entering the motorway via entry ramp / at time inter- 
val k and tagging them again when they are leaving the motorway via 
exit ramp j, then Bluetooth detection is generating a sample T;(k) of the 
number of vehicles entering the motorway at i during time interval k 
and later leaving at j. Therefore, it is natural to consider expanding 
the sample to the whole population to estimate the time-dependent 
O-D matrix T;(k). This is a question that deserves further research. 
Comparing the number of detected Bluetooth-equipped vehicles with 
the number of vehicles counted by well-calibrated inductive loops 
located at the same position and taking the inductive loop sample as 
a reference, it was found that the variability of the Bluetooth sample 
yielded unacceptable expansion errors. Despite the fact that there was 
a high correlation between the two samples and that the variability of 
the Bluetooth sample matched quite well with the reference sample, 
these expansion errors invalidated any simple expansion procedure. 

Consequently, it is still risky to make a straightforward estimation 
of O-D matrices based only on Bluetooth counting of vehicles, but 
the accuracy in measuring speeds and travel times opens the door 
to more efficient possibilities of using Kalman filtering for O-D 
estimates, simplifying the equations, and replacing state variables 
with measurements, as described in the next section. 


Kalman Filter Approach for Estimating 
Time-Dependent O-D Matrices 


The estimation of O-D matrices from traffic counts has received a 
great deal of attention in the past decades. The extension to dynamic 
O-D estimation in a dynamic system environment from time-series 
traffic counts has been frequently proposed [see Van Der Zijpp and 


FIGURE 2 Segment of site for O-D estimation showing part of the detection layout. 
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Hamerslag (7) and Chang and Wu (8) and more recently Chu et al. (9) 
and Work et al. (10)]. A review of the studies up to 1991 is available 
in Bell (77). 

The system equations for O-D estimation from static counts are 
underdetermined because there are far more O-D pairs than the exist- 
ing number of equations. However, because dynamic methods employ 
time-series traffic counts, then the number of equations is larger than 
the O-D number, and a unique O-D matrix can thus be obtained. 
In the static and the dynamic methods, the relationships between 
O-D matrices and traffic counts must usually be defined in regard 
to an assignment matrix. Static methods, usually specialized for 
urban networks, establish the relationships between O-D pairs and 
link flows through static traffic assignment models embedded into 
entropy or bilevel mathematical programming models, depending 
on the approach (72). The availability of multiple alternative paths 
for each O-D pair is the crucial difference between linear networks 
(i.e., freeways) and more complex network topologies (i.e., urban 
networks). Thus, route choice becomes a key component in this case, 
and therefore the estimates are formulated in regard to the propor- 
tions of O-D flows using each of the available paths. Approaches are 
usually then based on an underlying dynamic traffic assignment and 
are the object of research [for details, see Ben-Akiva et al. (73) and 
Mahmassani and Zhou (/4)]. 

This research has been oriented toward the dynamic O-D estima- 
tion in linear congested corridors (without route choice strategies, 
because there is only a unique path), taking into account travel times 
between O-D pairs affected by congestion. If no congestion exists but 
there is a constant delay for each O-D pair, the problem can be solved 
by any of the methods proposed by Bell (71), Van Der Zijpp and 
Hamerslag (7), or Chan and Wu (8). 

Bell formulates a space-state model and applies the Kalman filter, 
taking into consideration a fixed and nonnegligible O-D travel time 
distribution for each O-D pair whereas no counts on the main section 
are considered (17). Stability in traffic conditions is needed during 
the estimation process, and congestion that arises cannot be captured 
by the formulation. 

Van Der Zijpp and Hamerslag proposed a space—state model 
assuming for each O-D pair a fixed and nonnegligible O-D travel 
time distribution (7). The state variables are time-varying O-D 
proportions (between an entry and all possible destination ramps). 
The observation variables are main section counts for each interval. 
No exit ramp counts are available, and the relationship between the 
state variables and the observations includes a linear transformation 
that explicitly accounts for the number of departures from each entry 
during time interval k as well as a constant indicator matrix that details 
O-D pairs intercepted by each section detector. Suggestions for 
dealing with structural constraints on state variables are proposed. 
The Kalman filter process is interpreted as a Bayesian estimator, of 
which the initialization and noise properties are widely discussed. 
Tests with simulated data were conducted by comparing several 
methods, and the Kalman filter was reported to have performed 
better than the others. Fixed O-D travel time delays are not clearly 
integrated into the space—state model, although that is considered in 
some respect by the authors. 

Chang and Wu proposed a space-state model that considers for each 
O-D pair a nonfixed O-D travel time estimated from time-varying 
traffic measures (8). Traffic flow models are implicitly included in the 
state variables. The state variables are time-varying O-D proportions 
and fractions of O-D trips that arrive at each off-ramp m intervals 
after their entrance at interval k. The observation variables are main 
section, and off-ramp counts for each interval and the relationship 
between the state variables and the observations are complex and 
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nonlinear. An extended Kalman filter approach is proposed, and 
two algorithmic variants are implemented, one of them well suited 
for online applications. 

Work et al. propose the use of an ensemble Kalman filtering 
approach as a data assimilation algorithm for a new highway veloc- 
ity model proposal based on traffic data from Global Positioning 
System-enabled mobile devices (/0). 

A space-state formulation for dynamic O-D matrix estimation 
in corridors is proposed, considering congestion in such a way that 
combines elements of the Chang and Wu (8) and Van Der Zijpp and 
Hamerslag proposals (7). A linear Kalman-based filter approach is 
implemented for recursive state variable estimation. Tracking of the 
vehicles is undertaken by processing Bluetooth and Wi-Fi signals 
whose sensors are located as described above. Traffic counts for every 
sensor and O-D travel time from each entry ramp to the other sensors 
(main section and ramps) are available for any selected time inter- 
val length greater than 1 s. Travel time delays between O-D pairs or 
between each entry and sensor locations are provided directly by the 
detection layout and are no longer state variables but measurements 
that simplify the approach and make it more reliable. 

A basic hypothesis that requires a statistical contrast for test site 
applications, and the authors assume holds true in what follows, is 
that equipped and nonequipped vehicles are assumed to follow 
common O-D patterns. Time interval length between 1 and 3 min is 
suggested to be able to detect arising congestion. Consider a corri- 
dor section containing ramps and sensors numbered as in Figure 2. 
The notation is defined below: 


qk) = number of equipped vehicles entering the freeway from 
on-ramp i during interval ki=1,...,J; 
sk) = number of equipped vehicles leaving freeway by off- 
ramp j during intervalkj=1,...,J; 
Yp(k) = number of equipped vehicles crossing main section 
sensor pandp=1,...,P; 
G;(k) = number of vehicles entering the freeway at on-ramp i 
during interval k with destination to off-ramp j; 
gu(k) = number of equipped vehicles entering freeway from 
ramp i during interval k that are headed toward off- 
ramp j; 
IJ = Ix J=number of feasible O-D pairs; 
ti(k) = average measured travel time for equipped vehicles 
entering from entry i and leaving by off-ramp j during 
interval k; 
tip(k) = average measured travel time for equipped vehicles enter- 
ing from entry i and crossing sensor p during interval k; 
bi(k) = gi(k)/qik), the proportion of equipped vehicles entering 
the freeway from ramp i during interval k that are des- 
tined to off-ramp j; 
U} (k) = 1 if average measured time-varying travel time during 
interval k for traversing freeway section from entry i 
to sensor q takes h time intervals, where h=1,..., M, 
q=1,...,Q,and Q= J +P (the total number of main 
section and off-ramp sensors), and M is the maximum num- 
ber of time intervals required by vehicles to traverse entire 
freeway section considering a high-congestion scenario; 
= 0 otherwise; 
e(k) = e=fixed column vector of dimension / containing ones; 
and 
z(k) = observation variables during interval k; i.e., a column 
vector of dimension J + J + P, whose structure is z(k)’ = 
[s(k) y(k) ek). 


The state variables are time-varying O-D proportions for equipped 
vehicles entering the freeway from ramp i during interval k with 
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destination off-ramp j. The observation variables are main section 
and off-ramp counts for each interval k. The relationship between 
the state variables and the observations involves a time-varying 
linear transformation that considers the following: 


e Number of equipped vehicles entering from each entry during 
time interval k, gk) and 

e M time-varying indicator matrices [Uj,(k)] detailing O-D pairs 
intercepted by each sensor during interval k, entering the freeway A 
intervals before k; time-varying travel time measures are considered. 


The state variables b;(k) are assumed to be stochastic in nature and 
evolve in some independent random walk process, as shown by the 
state equation: 


b,(k+1) = b,(k)+w,(k) (8) 


for all feasible O-D pairs (i, j) where w;(k)s are independent Gaussian 
white noise sequences with zero mean and covariance matrix Q. 
The structural constraints should be satisfied for the state variables: 


b,(k) 20 Pb. Pabat 


J (9) 
SR =1 tLe 
j=l 


where b(k) is the column vector containing all feasible O-D pairs, 
ordered according to each entry ramp. Equality constraints whose 
sum is equal to one are imposed to ensure consistence with the def- 
inition of state variables in regard to proportions. When the measure- 
ment equations related to the state variables and observations are 
solved numerically, the satisfaction of these constraints is checked. 
This is not usually the case in implementations of the filter. In this 
case, the measurement equation becomes 


z(k)= oga) (10) 


E 0 


where v;(k)s are independent Gaussian white noise sequences with 
zero mean and covariance matrix R’, leading to a singular covariance 
matrix for the whole random noise vector: 


V[v(K)]=R = bg 1 


0 0 


The size of matrix R is (J+ J+ P). 

Because the time-varying travel times have to be taken into 
account so that congestion can be modeled, time-varying delays 
from entries to sensor positions have to be considered (they are 
described in the building process of the observation equations); thus, 
on-ramp entry volumes for M+ 1 intervals k, k— 1, . . . ,k— M must 
also be considered. State variables for intervals k, k— 1,...,k—M 
are required for modeling interactions between time-varying O-D 
patterns, counts on sensors, and travel time delays from on-ramps to 
sensor positions. 

Let b(k) be a column containing state variables for intervals k, 
k-1,...,k—M of dimension (M + 1) x JJ. 


b(k)’ =[b(k),b(k-1),...,b(k- m) (11) 
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The state equations have to be written with a matrix operator D 
for shifting one interval [Chang and Wu (8)], which allows for 
eliminating the state variable for the last time interval (i.e., k — M) as 


b(k +1) = Db(k)+ w(k) (12) 


where w(k)" = (w(k) 0 - -- 0) is a white noise sequence with zero 
mean and singular covariance matrix: 


Q 0 
Vio (e)]=w =| 

0 0 
and where Q of dimension 7J has been previously defined. It is usu- 
ally a diagonal matrix. The following multinomial variance pattern 
has been successfully tested in the computational experiments: 


I, 0 0 

I, 0 0 0 
D = W 

0 0 0 

0 0 I, 0 


The time-varying linear operator that relates O-D patterns and current 
observations for time interval k in Equation 4 is 


F9). Peai (13) 


E B O us O 


where 


E = matrix of row dimension / containing 0 for columns related 
to state variables in time intervals k—1,...,k—M and 
B for time interval k, 

B = matrix of dimension / x 7J defining equality constraints 
(sum to 1 in O-D proportions for each entry) for state vari- 
ables in time interval k, 

F(k) = matrix of dimensions (1 + M)// x (1 + M)IJ consisting of 
diagonal matrices f(k), . . . ,f(k— M) containing input on- 
ramp volumes (applies to each O-D pair and time interval) 
and each K.) = squared diagonal matrix of dimension JJ, 

g(k) = column vector of O-D flows of equipped vehicles for time 
intervals k, k— 1, ..., k- M, 

U(k) = matrix of dimensions (1 +M)/Jx (1 + M)(J + P) consisting 
of diagonal matrices U(k),. . . , U(k— M) containing zeroes 
and ones, as defined above, and 

A = matrix of dimensions (J + P) x (1 + M)(J + P) that adds 
up for a given sensor q (main section or off-ramp) traffic 
flows from any previous on-ramps arriving at the sensor 
at interval k, assuming their travel times are ti(k). 


Let 


H(k)b(k) = AU(k) F(k)b(k) -f (14) 


be a part of the observation equations, where the linear operator 
H (k) relates dynamic O-D proportions, dynamic travel time delays, 
and dynamic on-ramp entry flows to dynamic counts on sensors 
(main section and off-ramp) for equipped vehicles. 
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The space—state formulation is 


ce) = [MP oe) O) -re (15) 


E 0 


The recursive linear Kalman filter approach, well suited for online 
applications, has been implemented in MatLab with simulated data 
for the test site. 


KF algorithm: 
Let K be the total number of time intervals for estimation purposes 
and M = maximum number of time intervals for the longest trip. 
Initialization: 
b‘=b(0) K=0 build constant matrices and vectors: e, A, B, D, 
E, R, W, where each time interval and each row is set to the 
proportion 1/J; 
P‘=V[b(0)] 
Prediction step: 
bin = Db; 
Pa = DPD" + W 
Kalman gain computation: 
Get observations of counts and travel times: 
qk +1), s(k+ 1), y(k+ 1), ti(k + 1) tip(k + 1). 
Build z(k + 1), E(k + 1), U(k + 1). 
Build R,.; = R(k + 1). 
Compute Gy = Pi RG (Rea P taR Za +R) [where (.) denotes the 
pseudo inverse]. 
Filtering: 
Compute dp = Gril z(k +1)- Raabta] filter for state variables and 
errors €p =Lz(k + 1) — Reba. 
Search maximum step length 0 < @ < 1 such that bł = bk, 
+O du 2 0. 
Pi =(I- GRP 
Iteration: 
k=k+1 
if k= K, EXIT; otherwise GO TO Prediction Step. 
Exit: 
Print results. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


Table 3 presents a sample of the results of applying the Kalman 
filter approach for 5-min travel time forecasting. The computational 
results were obtained by using the variances of the 5-min samples 
for Tuesdays stored in the historical database and the real-time travel 
time measurements for a specific Tuesday. A quantitative estimation 
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of the quality of the prediction is given by the correlation coefficient 
between the two series, R? = 0.9863, and a mean absolute relative error 
of 0.0354. Taking into account that both series of data—measured 
and predicted travel times—are time series, a measure of the fitting 
quality can be defined in relation to Theil’s coefficients (15). 

Theil’s inequality coefficient is a measure of how close two time 
series are (overcoming the effect of outliers in root-mean-square 
estimators) and is given by 


(16) 


Bounded between 0 and 1, U =0 can be interpreted as a perfect fitting 
between the two series; U= 1 represents an unacceptable discrepancy. 
Values of U> 0.2 recommend a rejection of the predicted series. In 
this case the value of U is U=0.02415735, indicating that the match- 
ing is very good. However, Theil’s coefficient can be decomposed 
in the three coefficients: 


‘= (5-9) = epee] 
LG-xy ROn) 
i=l i=l 
fe MSP LLE st (17) 
2 


where ĵ and ¥ are, respectively, the means of the measurements and 
predictions, ô and o are the standard deviations, and p is the correla- 
tion coefficient. Uy, the bias proportion, can be considered as a mea- 
sure of the systematic error; Us, the variance proportion, identifies the 
predicted series’ ability to reproduce the variability of the observed 
time series; and Uc, the covariance proportion, is a measure of the 
nonsystematic error. In the present case the corresponding values 
are Uy = 0.088641663, Us = 0.002415572, and Uc = 0.913031427. 
The small values of Uy and Us certify the quality of the prediction. 


O-D ESTIMATION 
A set of computational experiments has been conducted with simu- 


lated data, assuming in all cases a fixed 30% rate of equipped vehicles. 
O-D pattern initialization is noninformative (every off-ramp from 


TABLE 3 Sequence of Computations in Travel Time Forecasting Algorithm 


Measured State est. = Kalman 

k Travel Time R(k) A(k) A(k-1) * x(k-1) P()- Gain P(t)+ Predict. 

0 325 7,711 1 320 1,000.0000 0.1147 885.202617 320.5739 
1 306.4375 1,600.7461 0.9428 320.5739 885.2026 0.3560 569.997534 315.5402 
2 359.5789 35,845.2964 1.1734 297.5180 506.7457 0.0139 499.681694 298.3831 
3 314.0588 1,199.9377 0.8734 350.1277 688.0151 0.3644 437.285992 336.9833 
4 332.4 2,419.1733 1.0584 294.3237 333.5793 0.1211 293.156075 298.9378 
5 316.7778 1,386.0617 0.9530 316.3959 328.3968 0.1915 265.493911 316.4690 
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TABLE 4 O-D Pairs 1-1 to 1-10: Convergence to Truly O-D Proportion for Constant O-D Pattern 


1-1 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-7 1-8 1-9 1-10 
O-D Pairs 1-1 to 1-10—Fixed O-D Pattern—Static O-D Flows 
RMSE x 107 
Interval length 90 s 
Uncongested 6.42 3.29 6.23 4.80 5.11 6.07 5.19 4.82 2.86 6.03 
Congested 6.46 3:32 6.24 4.83 5.20 5.97 5.23 5.50 2:15 6.11 
O-D Pairs—Fixed O-D Pattern—Time Sliced O-D Flows 
4th time slice: RMSE x 10° 
Interval length 90 s 
Time sliced O-D flows 6.35 3:27 6.14 4.75 4.94 5.92 5:35 5.20 3.69 6.13 


Note: Sets 1 and 2 of computational experiments—time horizon of 1 h, RMSE values multiplied by 107°, 


one on-ramp has the same probability) for the 74 O-D pairs in the 
site’s model, a hard initialization. In the first set, two fixed O-D 
patterns with static O-D flows have been used for testing purposes, 
with a time horizon of 1 h. There is an O-D pattern for uncongested 
conditions and another pattern for congested conditions. The test 
shows that the proposed Kalman filtering approach converges 
successfully to the true results in a few iterations. The second set of 
computational experiments has been conducted with time-sliced O-D 
flows, totalizing the same amount of demand as in the first test set, 
but with the time horizon split into four time intervals of 15 min each; 
the demand is also distributed accordingly to account for the 15%, 
25%, 35%, and 25% of the total demand in each interval. That means 
that although the O-D pattern (that is, the proportions) is fixed, the 
O-D flows are time dependent. That is, the O-D pattern is fixed 
but not the O-D flows, which are time dependent. The results can be 
summarized as follows: for time intervals in which traffic flow varies 
from free flow to dense, but not yet saturation conditions, the filtering 
approach works as expected and its performance seems unaffected as 
traffic flows become congested. 

Table 4 summarizes the values of the root-mean-square error 
(RMSE) for each O-D proportion for both sets of experiments. It 
compares the RMSE error values for congested and uncongested 
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FIGURE 3 Convergence for (a) O-D Pairs 5-11 and (b) O-D Pairs 10-11. 
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tests for some O-D pairs (RMSE on O-D proportions) at the last 
iteration. The results show no significant differences in the accu- 
racy of the estimates of target O-D proportions. Initialization of 
covariance has a key effect on convergence in accordance with the 
experience reported by other researchers. The convergence and 
RMSE are equivalent in both cases for the same set of O-D pairs. 

Figure 3 illustrates a couple of additional cases for other path 
flows from entry to exit ramps that correspond to shorter distances 
(Entry 4 to Exit 9 and Entry 10 to Exit 11). The graphics show how, 
in both cases, the filter algorithm converges to the true values of the 
O-D proportions in the synthetic simulation experiment. These values 
are 0.2411 for Pair (5-11) and 0.313 for Pair (10-11). 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


Bluetooth sensors that detect mobile devices have proved to be a 
mature technology that provides sound measurements of average 
speeds and travel times between sensor locations. This paper has 
developed and tested a Kalman filter approach for travel time fore- 
casting based on these measurements. The result proves the quality 
of the forecasts. 
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How data available from this technology can be used to estimate 
dynamic origin-to-destination matrices in motorways has also been 
explored by proposing an ad hoc linear Kalman filter approach. 
Results of the conducted experiments with simulation data prove 
that the approach works well for uncongested and congested condi- 
tions, but properly tuning the initialization matrices is critical in both 
situations. 

Because precision of the estimated O-D pattern is also affected by 
interval length, an adaptive time-varying scheme for time interval 
length, according to congestion, should also be included in the research 
in the near future. 
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Real-Time Short-Term Traffic Speed Level 
Forecasting and Uncertainty Quantification 
Using Layered Kalman Filters 


Jianhua Guo and Billy M. Williams 


Short-term traffic condition forecasting has long been argued as essential 
for developing proactive traffic control systems that could alleviate the 
growing congestion in the United States. In this field, short-term traffic 
condition level forecasting and short-term traffic condition uncertainty 
forecasting play an equally important role. Past literature showed that lin- 
ear stochastic time series models are promising in modeling and hence 
forecasting traffic condition levels and traffic conditional variance with 
workable performance. On the basis of this finding, an autoregressive 
moving average plus generalized autoregressive conditional heteroscedas- 
ticity structure was proposed for modeling the station-by-station traffic 
speed series. An online algorithm based on layered Kalman filter was 
developed for processing this structure in real time. Empirical results 
based on real-world station-by-station traffic speed data showed that 
the proposed online algorithm can generate workable short-term traffic 
speed level forecasts and associated prediction confidence intervals. 
Future work is recommended to develop and test a proactive traffic 
control system in a simulated environment, to refine the uncertainty 
modeling through a stochastic volatility model, and to extend uncertainty 
modeling and forecasting to link level and network level. 


Congestion has been a growing concern for operating the surface 
transportation systems in the United States. Targeting this issue, 
many solutions have been put forward, collectively known as intel- 
ligent transportation systems. In this direction, proactive traffic con- 
trol systems are promising in combating or mitigating the negative 
effects of congestion by using predicted traffic conditions in these 
systems. Compared with reactive traffic control systems that react 
at most to current traffic conditions, the proactive control systems 
might have a chance of eliminating or postponing the onset of con- 
gestion given accurate anticipation of the traffic condition in the near 
future. For this purpose, short-term traffic condition forecasting has 
been extensively investigated in the past decades (/—3). 

Short-term traffic condition forecasting includes the forecasting 
of the traffic condition level and the forecasting of traffic condition 
uncertainty. In short-term traffic condition level forecasting, traffic 
conditions are in general represented in relation to conventional traf- 
fic variables (e.g., flow rate or speed), which are readily obtainable 
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through the widely deployed loop detectors along many highway 
systems. Compared with flow rate, which in general represents the 
demand of transportation systems, speed is more directly related to 
the roadway operation status represented by occupancy; in other 
words, one flow rate corresponds to two possible occupancies whereas 
one speed corresponds only to one (4). 

In addition to level forecasting, traffic condition uncertainty fore- 
casting, usually in regard to traffic condition variance, is gradually 
gaining attention in the transportation community (5). In the context 
of short-term traffic condition forecasting, an important issue is to 
generate the reliability of the forecast traffic condition levels so that 
prediction confidence levels can be constructed for supporting the 
development of the proactive traffic control systems. 

Therefore, there is an ongoing need for a short-term traffic con- 
dition forecasting algorithm with the ability of generating level and 
uncertainty forecasts. In this paper an online algorithm based on 
a layered Kalman filter structure will be presented for predicting 
station-by-station traffic speed data. This algorithm has the ability 
of generating the level predictions and the related prediction confi- 
dence intervals in real time. Following a literature review, the data 
and methodology are described; afterward, the empirical results are 
presented for demonstrating the abilities of the proposed algorithm. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


As mentioned in the introduction section, many methods have been 
proposed for short-term traffic condition forecasting. However, they 
are focused mainly on traffic level forecasting, and very few studies 
are conducted on forecasting traffic condition uncertainty. In this 
section, the methodological features of short-term traffic condition 
forecasting methods are highlighted. 


Level Forecasting 


Traffic condition level forecasting has been investigated intensively 
in the past decades. The methods can generally be divided into the 
following categories: the heuristic method, linear method, nonlinear 
method, hybrid method, and traffic flow theory-based method (3). 

The heuristic methods were first developed in the early 1980s, 
including random walk, historical average, informed historical aver- 
age, and urban traffic control system predictors. These methods are 
easy to implement; human expertise and engineering judgment are 
necessary and critical for a successful field deployment (J). 

Linear methods were developed since the late 1970s. The methods 
were developed on the basis of the assumption that traffic condition 
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data are linear stochastic in nature so that a linear structure can be 
applied to capture and hence forecast traffic condition. Typical meth- 
ods include the seasonal autoregressive integrated moving average 
(ARIMA) (1, 6), nonseasonal ARIMA models (7, 8), Holt—Winter 
method (9), spectral representation (/0), and multivariate time series 
models (71, 12). Filtering approaches, for example, Kalman filter (3, 
13-17), also belong to this category in that linear operations are 
inherently dominant in their structure. 

Unlike linear methods, the nonlinear methods assume that traffic 
condition data are nonlinear in nature and nonlinear structure can be 
applied to capture and hence predict traffic condition. Typical meth- 
ods include neural networks (78-27) and k-nearest neighbor (22, 23). 
These methods have the desirable attribute of adapting to changing 
traffic condition; however, expanding the historical database needed 
for the adaptation decreases their computational efficiency over time, 
which is critical for short-term traffic condition forecasting. By com- 
paring linear and nonlinear approaches, Smith et al. suggested that 
a linear stochastic model is more appropriate for modeling traffic 
condition data (24). 

Hybrid methods could be the combination of multiple methods or 
the combination of predictions from multiple methods (25, 26). Gen- 
erally these methods have complex structures that are not desirable for 
wide field implementation. 

Traffic flow theory—based approaches directly use traffic state prop- 
agation based on traffic flow theory for traffic condition prediction 
(27). In general, this method can produce desirable forecasting accu- 
racy; usually, however, it will require correct traffic state separation 
and the forecasting horizon is in general limited to a very short time 
period, for example, 20 s. 


Uncertainty Forecasting 


Compared with the extensive investigations in traffic condition level 
forecasting, traffic condition uncertainty forecasting lacks adequate 
attention. Originally, very few methods were used in this direction; 
examples include the bootstrap method (28, 29) and the method 
based on unconditional forecasting error variance (14). However, the 
reported empirical evidence shows that all these methods either lack 
reasonable coverage (ideally 95% coverage for 5% significant level 
interval) or the intervals cannot vary with time. 

Most recently, Guo (3) and Guo et al. (17) applied a generalized 
autoregressive conditional heteroscedasticity (GARCH) model for 
estimating the time-varying conditional variance of traffic demand 
series; in addition, an online algorithm based on Kalman filter was 
designed to process the GARCH model in real time. Empirical results 
showed that the proposed algorithm can generate workable prediction 
confidence intervals in relation to kickoff percentage and the predic- 
tion confidence interval width-to-level ratio. Kamarianakis et al. (30) 
applied the GARCH model in modeling the relative velocity (defined 
as volume divided by occupancy), and Sohn and Kim (3/) applied the 
GARCH model in forecasting link travel time variability; however, 
no online algorithm was proposed in these studies for processing the 
model in real time, which is critical for online applications. Tsekeris 
and Stathopoulos proposed to use ARIMA + GARCH and auto- 
regressive fractionally integrated moving average + fractionally 
integrated asymmetric power autoregressive conditional hetero- 
scedasticity (ARCH) (ARFIMA + FIAPARCH) for forecasting traffic 
volatility in real time for urban networks (32). Their online approach, 
however, was carried out recursively with the quasi-maximum 
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likelihood estimation method provided in the G@RCH software, 
which will, on one hand, incur high computational demand and the 
possibility of estimation error due to nonconvergence and, on the 
other hand, increase the complexity for field implementation. 

In summary, although short-term traffic condition level forecast- 
ing has been widely investigated in the past decades, investigation 
into the short-term traffic condition uncertainty forecasting is less 
developed. According to the literature review above, the linear method 
is promising for short-term traffic condition level forecasting, and 
the GARCH model has been shown to have the desirable attribute 
of capturing the time-varying conditional variance. Therefore, in 
this study, the time series model approach, that is, an autoregressive 
moving average (ARMA) + GARCH structure, is explored for 
modeling and predicting short-term traffic speed series. 


METHODOLOGY 


In this section, data used in this study are described, and the ARMA + 
GARCH model is presented, based on which a layered Kalman filter 
structure is designed for predicting speed level and conditional speed 
series variance. 


Data 


Traffic speed data collected for 10 stations along I-80 in the Bay 
Area of California were used in this study through the PeMS sys- 
tem. The data collection time period is from May 4, 2006, to July 3, 
2006, with the data collection time interval as 5 min. The California 
data had passed quality screening tests before their use in this work. 
The overview of the speed data for these stations is presented in 
Table 1. These traffic speed data are also described by two cate- 
gories: speed >30 mph (uncongested category) and speed <30 mph 
(congested category). 

Using speed data from Station 400329 as a typical example, Fig- 
ure 1 shows the speed pattern across a whole week. From Figure 1, 
it can be seen that for the uncongested category, the speed obser- 
vations are usually oscillating around a high speed level with occa- 
sional speed drops. Some of the speed drops will not degenerate the 
series into the congested category, but some will degenerate the traf- 
fic into congestion before traffic comes back to the uncongested cat- 
egory. For the uncongested traffic category, the stable speed pattern 
implies a high predictability; an adaptive mechanism is needed for 
switching the forecasting from the uncongested category into the 
congested category. 


Speed Series Dynamics 


Determining the speed series dynamics is necessary for construct- 
ing an online forecasting algorithm. In this section, on the basis of 
the discussion of the linear stochastic nature of traffic condition, a 
linear time series model is used to model the evolution of the speed 
series. This model structure includes an ARMA component for con- 
ditional level modeling and a GARCH component for conditional 
variance modeling. Note that the conditional variance modeling or 
the heteroscedasticity modeling was first proposed in Engle (33) 
as ARCH, and then extended in Bollerslev (34) to GARCH, for 
modeling the volatility in financial series. 
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TABLE 4 Data Overview 


Number 
Station of Lanes 


401052 
400329 
401195 
400445 
400443 
401209 
400976 
400838 
400430 
400865 


Fe FH HK HH HP HPL 


NOTE: Missing values were imputed in the PeMS system. 


Given a discrete speed time series {X,}, the ARMA +GARCH 


structure is defined as 


(1-B)X, =(1-9B)e, 


e, =Vhe, 


h, = Oy +O), + Bihi 
e, ~ IN(0, 1) 


where 


B = backshift operator such that BX = X,_,, 
¢ = autoregressive parameter, 
0 = moving average parameter, 


Mile 

Marker 
13.41 
13.79 
14.47 
15.97 
16.32 
19.29 
19.92 
20.24 
20.64 
20.96 


(1) 


h, = conditional variance at time f, that is, e|P-1 ~ N(O, h,) with 


Y, as the information up to time t — 1, 
OQ = positive constant coefficient, 


œ = nonnegative coefficients of lagged sample variance e}, 


Pı = nonnegative coefficients of lagged conditional variance h,-, 


and 
IN = independent normal. 
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Speed < 30 mph Speed > 30 mph 

SSS E Total 

Count Percentage Count Percentage Length 
512 2.91 17,056 97.09 17,568 
409 2.33 17,159 97.67 17,568 
616 3.51 16,952 96.49 17,568 
453 2.58 17,115 97.42 17,568 
285 1.62 17,283 98.38 17,568 
214 1.22 17,354 98.78 17,568 
265 1.51 17,303 98.49 17,568 
482 2.74 17,086 97.26 17,568 
662 SL 16,906 96.23 17,568 
376 2.14 17,192 97.86 17,568 


In the model above, the order of both ARMA and GARCH was 
selected as (1, 1). This parsimonious model order selection will 
facilitate the online algorithm development as well as meet the 
requirement of capturing speed series dynamics; in addition, the 
online model based on ARMA + GARCH is expected to compen- 
sate for unexpected speed dynamic shifts that might be happening 
in the field. 

The ARMA component is a localized stationary model without 
considering the seasonality of typical traffic conditions, that is, 
weekly pattern in demand series used in, for example, Williams (/) 
and Williams and Hoel (6). This selection is in accordance with the 
typical speed pattern as shown in Figure 1, in which most of the traffic 
speed data fall into the stable uncongested category; in addition, the 
online algorithm that will be developed on the basis of the ARMA 
model is expected to handle any less significant nonstationarity in 
the traffic speed series. 


Kalman Filter Design 


The proposed layered Kalman filter structure includes two Kalman 
filters, and the design of the layered Kalman filter follows two steps, 


11-Jun-06 12-Jun-06 13-Jun-06 14-Jun-06 15-Jun-06 16-Jun-06 17-Jun-06 18-Jun-06 


Date 


FIGURE 4 Typical speed series pattern: Station 400329. 
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that is, Step 1, the Kalman filter design based on the ARMA (1, 1) 
model, and Step 2, the Kalman filter design based on the GARCH 
(1, 1) model. In Step 1, the ARMA (1, 1) model can be reorganized as 


x, = ox, + Oe, + e, (2) 


where 


x, = time series variable, 
t = time index, and 
e, = white noise process with mean zero and variance ©. 


Considering the state space approach framework, further generaliza- 
tion can be reached by defining a state transition equation as 


w, = Ow, +a, (3) 
and an observation equation as 
¥=X/w,te, (4) 


t 


where 


e, = white noise process with mean zero and variance 02, 

a, = white noise process with mean zero and variance 0% 

T = matrix operator of transpose, 

w, = ( 6)" = state variable, 

® = diag{\"?} = state transition matrix, with À defined 

as a forgetting factor, 

Cov(a,a)) = Q, = state noise covariance matrix, 

Y, = x; = current observation, 

X, = (Xm e-1)’ = time varying observation matrix, and 
Cov(v,v") = R, = observation noise covariance matrix. 


Il 


The combination of Equations 3 and 4 formulates a Kalman filter, in 
which the ARMA model parameters are treated as hidden state and 
an instrument of random walk with forgetting factor was used for its 
evolution, and the speed series is treated as the driving observation 
process. This Kalman filter can be readily solved by using standard 
Kalman recursion equations (35). 

In Step 2, the GARCH (1,1) is first presented by Bollerslev (34) as 


e? = +(a, +B, er, z BN,- +N, ©) 


where 


€, = defined as in Equation 1, 
n, = serially uncorrelated with mean zero, and 
t = time index. 


A reparameterization yields 


e; = Oy +e, +B, +N, (6) 


with B =—B, and & = &; + Bı. Then the state space model is defined as 


Observation equation: 
a 

@=(1 ef, Ma) jen, ©) 
B 
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State transition equation: 
A Oy 
a | =diag{ A} a | +a, (8) 
B), P jia 


where Cov(n m?) equals R,: observation noise covariance matrix and 
Cov(a,a7 ) equals Q,: system noise covariance matrix. 

The combination of Equations 7 and 8 formulates a Kalman fil- 
ter, in which the reparametrized parameter vector is treated as the 
hidden state and the squared residual series from the ARMA com- 
ponent is treated as the driving observation process. Similarly this 
state-space model can be readily solved with the standard Kalman 
filter recursion. 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


In this section, first the ARMA + GARCH structure is validated; then 
the aggregated and disaggregated performance of the online algorithm 
(called “online”) are presented and compared with those of the batch 
processing (called “‘batch’’) of the ARMA + GARCH model. 


ARMA + GARCH Validation 


The purpose of this section is to validate the ARMA +GARCH struc- 
ture, in particular, the validation of the necessity of appending the 
GARCH component. For this purpose, first Table 2 presents the auto- 
correlations in the residuals after the ARMA (1, 1) model is applied 
to each station series. It is clear that the autocorrelations among the 
residuals are trivial up to Lag 24 for all stations. This demonstrates 
that the ARMA (1, 1) is adequate in capturing the autocorrelation 
structure in traffic speed series. 

Even though the autocorrelations of the ARMA (1, 1) residual 
series are insignificant, the test of the autocorrelation structure in the 
squared residual series showed that this residual series has a chang- 
ing conditional variance phenomenon called “heteroscedasticity” in 
the literature. In doing so, the heteroscedasticity test, that is, the con- 
ventional portmanteau Lagrange Multiplier test, is applied. Consid- 
ering the inflation effects due to the length of the series, the test was 
broken into test by week and test by day. For each test, the whole 
residual series was partitioned into test units (week or day), and test 
results were reported in Table 3. It is clear from Table 3 that signifi- 
cant heteroscedasticity exists in the speed series across all stations, 
supporting the appending of the GARCH component. 


Aggregated Performance 


In this section, the aggregated performance of the proposed online 
algorithm and the batch processing was presented and compared. 
Because the proposed online algorithm is able to produce speed 
level forecasts and forecast confidence intervals, two categories of 
aggregated performance measures are used in this study, measures of 
forecasting accuracy and measures of prediction confidence interval 
validity. In addition, considering the need for the online algorithm to 
converge to its equilibrium state, the observations in the first 3 days 
are excluded from computing the performance measures. 
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TABLE 2 Autocorrelations of Residuals 


Station Up to Lag Autocorrelation 
401052 6 0.020 0.082 
12 —0.027 —0.014 
18 0.006 0.010 
24 0.004 0.006 
400329 6 0.005 0.057 
12 —0.007 0.020 
18 0.003 0.049 
24 0.000 —0.018 
401195 6 0.002 0.024 
12 0.018 0.024 
18 0.008 0.018 
24 0.004 —0.007 
400445 6 0.005 0.045 
12 —0.005 0.014 
18 0.014 0.014 
24 -0.001 —0.038 
400443 6 0.002 0.025 
12 0.022 0.010 
18 0.018 0.017 
24 0.003 —0.009 
401209 6 -0.001 —0.017 
12 0.011 —0.005 
18 —0.016 0.012 
24 0.003 —0.008 
400976 6 0.008 0.078 
12 0.028 0.007 
18 0.000 0.006 
24 0.023 —0.020 
400838 6 0.009 0.083 
12 0.000 0.009 
18 —0.014 0.021 
24 —0.006 —0.022 
400430 6 0.006 0.069 
12 0.028 0.013 
18 —0.024 0.034 
24 —0.004 —0.014 
400865 6 0.002 0.062 
12 0.035 0.041 
18 —0.010 0.012 
24 —0.002 0.005 
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0.023 0.011 0.006 —0.014 
0.005 —0.006 —0.010 —0.005 
0.004 —0.016 0.013 0.019 
—0.010 —0.006 —0.007 —0.007 
0.065 —0.020 —0.011 0.002 
—0.005 —0.005 0.022 —0.001 
—0.030 —0.010 0.012 —0.027 
—0.027 —0.004 —0.014 —0.020 
0.059 —0.027 0.018 0.015 
—0.027 0.018 0.034 0.015 
-0.014 0.003 0.022 —0.031 
—0.013 0.003 —0.008 0.001 
0.029 0.026 0.022 0.045 
—0.008 0.008 0.043 0.034 
0.012 —0.014 0.034 —0.008 
0.002 —0.035 0.009 —0.036 
0.022 0.035 0.021 0.030 
0.001 0.010 0.030 0.036 
0.011 0.003 0.007 0.011 
—0.021 —0.029 —0.006 —0.007 
0.011 0.011 0.007 —0.010 
0.003 0.013 0.024 0.015 
—0.018 —0.01 —0.009 0.001 
0.014 —0.008 0.005 0.036 
0.058 0.035 0.039 0.031 
0.010 —0.037 —0.001 —0.026 
—0.035 —0.024 —0.026 0.000 
—0.008 —0.012 —0.028 0.007 
0.047 0.007 0.063 0.035 
0.031 —0.039 —0.007 0.006 
—0.021 —0.005 —0.008 —0.004 
—0.004 —0.003 —0.012 —0.013 
0.053 0.013 0.049 0.027 
0.030 —0.018 0.017 —0.012 
—0.010 —0.007 0.007 —0.002 
—0.007 —0.008 —0.016 —0.010 
0.037 0.026 0.044 0.026 
0.025 0.010 0.012 0.005 
0.002 0.004 0.006 0.006 
—0.020 —0.013 —0.011 —0.007 


NOTE: The autocorrelations were computed up to Lag 24; bold values are the maximum autocorrelations 


for each station. 


TABLE 3 Heteroscedasticity Testing Result 


By Week By Date 

Significant Total Significant Total 
Station Unit Unit Unit Unit Percentage 
401052 8 10 36 61 59.02 
400329 10 10 44 61 72.13 
401195 10 10 36 61 59.02 
400445 10 10 46 61 75.41 
400443 10 10 45 6l 73.77 
401209 10 10 45 61 73.77 
400976 10 10 42 61 68.85 
400838 10 10 46 61 75.41 
400430 10 10 44 61 72.13 
400865 10 10 48 61 78.69 


NOTE: Test by week is more powerful than test by date because of the inflation 
effect due to longer residual series. The portmanteau Lagrange Multiplier test 
was performed up to Lag 12, and the test result was considered as significant 
only when the maximum p-value for all 12 lags is less than .05. 


Prediction Accuracy Performance 


Three measures of forecasting accuracy were used in this study. Given 
X, as the real observations, X, as the forecasts, and 7 as the total num- 
ber of observations processed, these measures are defined as follows: 


Mean absolute error (MAE): 


1% n 

MAE =— |X, - x] (9) 
1 

Mean absolute percentage error (MAPE): 

MAPE = 100 |X, = X, | (10) 
n ‘a| X 

Root-mean-square error (RMSE): 

RMSE=1 h$ (x, -Å (11) 

ny m 
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The prediction accuracy performance of the online algorithm and 
batch mode processing is presented in Figure 2, with each plot cor- 
responding to one performance measure. Considering the typical 
speed pattern, the performance was computed for two groups, that 
is, speed >30 mph and speed <30 mph. 

Multiple observations can be drawn from Figure 2. First, for 
speed >30 mph, the performance of the online algorithm and the 
batch processing are almost indistinguishable across all forecasting 
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accuracy performance measures and all stations. That is not surpris- 
ing in that for higher speed, the speed evolution is typically stable, 
indicating a high predictability for both approaches. 

Second, for speed <30 mph, the online algorithm outperformed the 
batch model. On reflection, even though the batch mode processing 
used all speed data in the series for making the predictions, the speed 
drops as shown in typical speed patterns make it hard to generate a 
model that is optimal for both uncongested and congested groups. In 
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—8— Batch speed >30 mph 
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FIGURE 2 Forecasting accuracy performance: (a) MAE, (b) MAPE, and (c) RMSE (x-axis is 


station and y-axis is performance measure). 
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contrast, although only observations up to current time were used for 
the online algorithm, the real-time adjustment of the online algorithm 
structure enables the algorithm to be flexible and adaptive to the 
changing speed condition so that better forecasting accuracy can 
be achieved. That is desirable in that the online algorithm can meet 
the expectation of adapting to the changing traffic speed patterns 
in real time. 

Finally, the online algorithm and batch processing can generate 
workable accuracy measures, for example, for congested groups, the 
online algorithm gives a MAE on the order of 2 to 2.5 mph across all 
stations, which is applicable in developing a proactive traffic control 
system. 


Prediction Confidence Interval Performance 


The evaluation of confidence intervals is complicated by multiple 
objectives. In this study, two performance measures are used: (a) kick- 
off percentage, defined as the percentage of real observations falling 
outside the corresponding prediction confidence intervals, and 
(b) average confidence interval (CI) width-to-level ratio, defined as 
the average of CI widths divided by speed level. Ideally, the kickoff 
percentage will be close to the nominal significant level, for example, 
5% for a 95% confidence interval, and the narrower the CI width-to- 
level ratio, the more informative the prediction confidence intervals. 


=à 
oO 
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[See Kang and Schmeiser (36) and Schmeiser and Yeh (37) for more 
information. ] 

The prediction confidence interval performance of online algorithm 
and batch processing is presented in Figure 3. The performance for 
congested and uncongested categories is given separately. 

Similar to forecasting accuracy performance, several observations 
can be drawn for the patterns of prediction confidence interval perfor- 
mance. First, for speed >30 mph, batch processing outperformed the 
online algorithm in both measures, that is, batch mode processing gen- 
erates kickoff percentages closer to 5% than does the online algorithm, 
and batch mode generates lower prediction CI width-to-level ratio. 

Second, for speed <30 mph, the online algorithm consistently out- 
performed batch mode across all stations in regard to CI width-to- 
level ratio, that is, the online algorithm gives narrower confidence 
intervals when traffic is congested. For kickoff percentage, the online 
algorithm slightly outperformed batch processing: the two approaches 
had comparable kickoff percentages at four stations, that is, 400329, 
401195, 401209, and 400865. The online algorithm outperformed 
batch processing at five stations, 401052, 400445, 400976, 400838, 
and 400430, whereas batch processing outperformed the online algo- 
rithm only at Station 400443. This result indicates an improved pre- 
diction confidence interval performance of the online algorithm for 
congested traffic. 

Finally, although not at all optimal, both approaches can generate 
workable prediction confidence intervals around the predictions at 


—¢— Online speed <30 mph 
—+<- Online speed >30 mph 
—a— Batch speed <30 mph 
—8— Batch speed >30 mph 


401052 400329 401195 400445 400443 401209 400976 400838 400430 400865 
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—#— Batch speed >30 mph 
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FIGURE 3 Prediction Cl performance: (a) kickoff percentage and (b) CI width-to-level ratio 


(x-axis is station and y-axis is performance). 
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aggregated level, for example, the online algorithm produced a 
kickoff percentage closer to 5% at most stations. 


Disaggregated Performance 


The disaggregated performance of the online algorithm and batch 
mode processing is presented in Figure 4 for demonstrating the 
algorithm behaviors over a typical speed evolution pattern. 

From Figure 4, first, the forecasts generated from the online algo- 
rithm and batch processing closely track the measured speeds for the 
congested and the uncongested traffic condition, indicating desirable 
speed level forecasting performance for both procedures. 

Second, for speed >30 mph, batch processing generates narrower 
Cls than the online algorithm, which is consistent with the previous 
observation based on aggregated performance that batch process- 
ing outperformed the online algorithm for uncongested traffic in 
regard to prediction confidence intervals. Both batch processing 
and online processing generate CIs with reduced CI width variations 
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for this group, indicating less volatile conditional speed variances 
for uncongested traffic. 

Third, for speed <30 mph, the CIs from both procedures are widened 
when traffic is transitioning into and out of congestion, with a stronger 
widening effect for the batch processing than the online processing; 
in addition, the CI width from both procedures reduces with a 
higher reducing rate for online processing than for batch processing. 
On reflection, these different CI widening and reducing behaviors 
might demonstrate that the heteroscedasticity phenomenon is more 
pronounced for batch processing when the full series is used than for 
online processing when only data up to current time are used. In addi- 
tion, the higher CI width reducing rate of online processing explains at 
least partially the observed behavior with aggregated performance that 
online processing outperformed batch processing for congested traffic 
in regard to prediction confidence intervals. 

Finally, both procedures demonstrate workable prediction confi- 
dence intervals at the disaggregated level with measured speed falling 
out of the interval most likely occurring when traffic is transitioning 
into and out of congestion. 


6-13-06 21:00 6-14-06 0:00 


6-13-06 21:00 6-14-06 0:00 


FIGURE 4 Disaggregated performance for afternoon peak hour traffic at Station 
400329: (a) batch processing performance and (4) online processing performance. 
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CONCLUSION 


It has been argued that short-term traffic condition forecasting, in 
regard to traffic level and traffic uncertainty, has the potential to 
contribute to alleviating congestion through proactive traffic control 
systems. Considering the desirable attribute of speed, that is, the 
one-on-one relationship between speed and roadway operating 
status, in this paper the traffic speed series is investigated by using 
a stochastic time series modeling structure, that is, the autoregressive 
moving average plus generalized autoregressive conditional hetero- 
scedasticity (ARMA + GARCH) structure, in which the ARMA 
component is used to model the speed level evolution and the GARCH 
component is used to model the conditional speed variance evo- 
lution. In addition, the time series structure is processed into an 
online algorithm of layered Kalman filter structure using Kalman 
filters. Empirical investigation showed that workable performance, 
in forecasting accuracy and validity of prediction confidence interval, 
can be achieved through the proposed online algorithm. Because 
of the recursive nature of the Kalman filtering process, the com- 
putational demand of the proposed online algorithm is trivial with 
simplified field implementation. 

Given the current situation on short-term traffic condition fore- 
casting, future work could be envisioned as follows: (a) Develop- 
ment and test of a proactive traffic control scheme based on predicted 
traffic speed in a simulated environment. This can be considered as 
a step of validating and realizing the hypothesized benefits of a 
proactive traffic control system, which is long overdue in the litera- 
ture of short-term traffic condition forecasting. Because this study is 
focused at the station level, the authors believe that a station-level 
proactive traffic control system, for example, ramp metering, could 
be selected for pilot testing. (b) Refinement of uncertainty modeling. 
Compared with traffic condition level modeling, conditional vari- 
ance modeling is relatively less investigated in the literature. The 
ARCH model is promising in generating workable prediction confi- 
dence intervals as shown in this study and previous studies as well 
(3, 17, 30). However, extensive investigations are envisioned by the 
authors for improving and refining the conditional variance model- 
ing approach. One study under way by the authors is to investigate 
the stochastic volatility model by incorporating the seasonality phe- 
nomena in the traffic condition series. In addition, uncertainty mod- 
eling and forecasting can be further extended to transportation link 
and network levels, thus facilitating the development of proactive 
traffic control systems for transportation corridors and networks. 
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Supernetwork Approach for Multimodal 
and Multiactivity Travel Planning 


Feixiong Liao, Theo Arentze, and Harry Timmermans 


Multimodal and multiactivity travel planning is a practical but thorny 
problem in transportation research. This paper develops an improved 
supernetwork model to address this problem. The supernetwork is 
constructed mainly in three steps: a personalized network is first split 
into two types of networks with all links mode-specified; these are then 
assigned to all possible activity-vehicle states by means of state spreading 
from the beginning activity state. Finally, these discrete networks are 
connected into a supernetwork by state-labeled transition links. The 
proposed supernetwork is easier to construct than previous proposals 
and reduces the size needed to embody all combinations of choice facets 
explicitly. It can be proved for any activity program that any tour is a 
feasible solution in this representation. Consequently, every transport 
and transition link can be defined mode and activity-state dependent; thus 
standard shortest path algorithms can be used to find the most desirable 
tour. A case study is presented to show that the supernetwork model can 
be applied in a real-time manner for practical travel planning. 


Multimodal trips are a common travel phenomenon and are expected 
to become more important because of their expected contribution to 
sustainable urban transportation. The multidimensional nature of 
multimodal trips makes it hard to model multimodal traveling (/). 
The complicated activity behavior in executing multiple activities 
renders travel planning more difficult. In this study, the focus is on 
the concept of a supernetwork to model transport networks and land 
use in an integrated fashion, and the model is used to analyze the 
extent to which it supports the planning and implementation of daily 
activity programs. 

“Supernetwork” is defined as a network of transport networks 
integrating different transport modes (2—4). Links interconnecting 
the physical networks represent transfer locations where individuals 
can switch between modes. An example is a train station in which an 
individual can park a car and board a train. Such extended networks 
allow researchers to model multimodal trips as paths through the 
supernetwork. Nagurney and coworkers proposed further extensions 
of supernetworks that also include links representing particular trans- 
actions between actors and telecommunications to model transporta- 
tion, communications, and transactions involved in supply chains 
and other economic activities (5-7). 

Inspired by Nagurney and coworkers (5—7), Arentze and 
Timmermans (8) developed an extension of the basic supernetwork 
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concept that integrates activity locations and multimodal transport 
networks. Their multistate supernetwork representation provides a 
potentially powerful framework for analyzing accessibility when 
accessibility is taken in its most fundamental meaning as the ease 
with which individuals can implement full activity programs. The 
cost of a least-cost path through a multistate supernetwork represents 
the effort associated with implementing an activity program. Such 
a measure takes into account multimodal and multiactivity patterns as 
well as the synchronization of transport networks and the land use sys- 
tem. A potential drawback of the approach is that the networks may 
become very large and possibly intractable because they need to incor- 
porate as many copies of a physical network as there are possible states 
associated with the different stages of an activity program. 

As Arentze and Timmermans argued, the approach may still be 
feasible when personalized supernetworks are constructed for one 
individual at a time (8). A personalized network allows not only rep- 
resenting preferences and perceptions individual specific but also a 
reduction to the relevant subset of a transport network. Thus, per- 
sonalized supernetworks are not only more accurate, in the sense 
that they are tailored to the preferences and perceptions of an indi- 
vidual, but also reduce the size of the networks. This viewpoint has, 
however, not been validated, because a theoretical and quantitative 
analysis of supernetworks is lacking. 

The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the further development 
of the supernetwork concept by providing such an analysis. Moreover, 
possibilities are explored of reducing supernetworks by improving the 
efficiency of the representation without reducing the representational 
power, and proofs of their proper working are provided. In doing so, 
the study makes a further step in the clarification of the theoretical 
properties and the operationalization of supernetworks for model- 
ing and accessibility analysis of large-scale, integrated land use and 
transportation systems. 

To achieve these objectives, the paper is structured as follows. 
First, basic concepts are briefly introduced and a formal description 
of a supernetwork model is presented. Next, the suggested improve- 
ments of the supernetwork representation are discussed and their 
properties are formally proved. A case study is carried out to indicate 
that the supernetwork model can be applied in a real-time manner for 
practical activity travel planning. Finally, a discussion of conclusions 
and future work ends the paper. 


SUPERNETWORK MODEL 


The supernetwork model is based on the fact that the costs of any 
kinds of links are mode and activity state dependent and personal- 
ized. State dependent means that link costs may vary with the current 
activity and mode state. Personalized refers to an individual’s pref- 
erence, perception, and knowledge of the links. In a supernetwork, 
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the nodes denote real locations in space and every link represents an 
individual’s action such as walking, cycling, driving, parking or pick- 
ing up a car, boarding or alighting a bus or train, and conducting a spe- 
cific activity. Thus, link costs can be readily defined state dependently 
and individually. The rest of this section discusses how a supernetwork 
based on these concepts is constructed. The following defines an activ- 
ity program as a plan involving an individual leaving home with at 
most one private vehicle to conduct at least one activity and returning 
home with all activities conducted and all private vehicles at home. 


Activity and Vehicle State 


In this model of an activity program, every activity has only two states: 
either not conducted or conducted. An activity state is a possible com- 
bination of states across all activities. In practice, an activity might 
include several subactivities. For example, shopping may involve first 
shopping at a supermarket and then dropping the products somewhere. 
Such activities are decomposed into related activity units so that each 
of them involves a single location and a continuous time period. As a 
result, every activity has merely two states and there may be some 
implied sequence among the activity units belonging to a same 
broader activity. Therefore, if there are N activities, a possible activ- 
ity state S* can be described as N lengths of permutation of 0 and 1, 
S*=...9*...,5;€ {0,1}, where iis an index of activity and s* = 0 
denotes activity i not conducted or conducted. 

Furthermore, the model allows different specifications of an 
activity program concerning flexibility of the activity sequence. 
For any two activities, if their sequence relationship is “immedi- 
ate after,” the sequence is “strict”; if just “after,” it is “nonstrict”’; 
otherwise, there is no sequence. If there is no sequence among 
N activities, the number of states |S*| equals 2". If there is a strict 
sequence among all activities whether inherently or individually, 
then |s*| =N + 1. Ifthe program includes two strict sequential parts, 
then |S*|<(N/2+1). In most real activity programs, N is a very 
small number. In most cases, N will not be larger than 3. Even if 
N may sometimes reach 5 or 6, the individual will consciously 
specify sequences on the basis of preference besides the inherent 
sequences (9). Thus, it is a safe assumption that in most situations 
the number of activity states is not larger than 20. 

Simultaneously, a vehicle state defines where private vehicles 
are during the execution of the activity program. Because the indi- 
vidual goes out with at most one private vehicle, a possible state 
might fall into one of three situations: (a) all private vehicles stay 
at home, (b) the chosen private vehicle is in use, or (c) it is parked 
at a certain parking location outside. Therefore, a vehicle state $? 
can be written as 


S nih rena G1= 1,0, 1,2, «usp, b 


where 


= index of private vehicle, 

= —1 denotes that private vehicle j is staying at home, 

sọ? = 0 private vehicle is in use, otherwise, parked somewhere, and 
p; = number of parking locations for j. 


(2 
l E 
| 


Hence, if there are M types of private vehicles and going out on 
foot is allowed, the number of possible vehicle states is given by 


|s>|=1+>) p +M 
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Assuming a three-way classification of going-out modes, an indi- 
vidual can go out on foot, by bike, or by using an available car. If by 
foot, no parking locations are involved; if by bike, the parking loca- 
tions are normally designated to activity locations or transit locations 
near home; or else if by car, a robust heuristic is needed to reduce the 
choice set and find one or two parking locations near activity and 
transit locations. In general cases, for a chosen going-out mode, the 
number of vehicle states is within 2 times N. 

The activity—vehicle state is the intersection of activity state and 
vehicle state, which demonstrates the situation in regard to which 
activities have been conducted and where the private vehicles are. 


Multimodal Personalized Network 


It is necessary to specify link costs state dependently, but it is redun- 
dant to consider the whole transport network. Given an activity pro- 
gram, only an activity-related subnetwork is useful for the individual, 
which is considerably reduced from the raw transport network. In 
Arentze and Timmermans, a single personalized network is extracted 
before the supernetwork is constructed (8). As shown below, the per- 
sonalized network is further split, which can contribute to expressing 
the choice facets more clearly and reducing the scale. 

Two types of networks are extracted in regard to going-out modes. 
One is the private vehicle network (PVN), which is accessible only by 
the chosen private vehicle. PVN contains the home location, parking 
locations, a few key locations, and links that connect all locations. 
Obviously, if the individual does not consider going out by private 
vehicle, a PVN is not needed. The other is the public transport network 
(PTN), which can be accessed by foot and other modes provided by 
public transport. PTN includes the home location, activity locations, 
parking locations, auxiliary transit locations, and mode-specified links 
that connect all locations. 

PVN and PTN can be considered as bidirected and sparse graphs 
as they are extracted from road/service networks. Meanwhile they 
are connected because any nodes in PVN and PTN are reachable 
from home. Because PTN is a multimodal network, if any node 
induces a mode change, extra bidirected links are added to denote 
boarding—alighting transition links. For example (see Figure 1), 
Link 2—6 denotes boarding and Link 6—7 denotes alighting and 
then boarding. This extension seems to make the PTN large again. 
However, on the basis of the authors’ observations, a PTN never 
has more than 40 nodes for three activities by pseudo-admissible 
heuristic extraction. 

Extended in such a way, every link in PVN and PTN is mode 
specific. When copies of PVNs and PTNs are assigned to different 
activity states, PVNs and PTNs can be defined mode and activity 
state dependent. 


Supernetwork Representation 


To capture all choice facets for an activity program, the next step is 
to connect all PVNs and PTNs in different states through transi- 
tion links, which cause entering different networks. A transition 
link represents parking—picking up a private vehicle or conducting 
an activity. Using the former implies an exchange between PVN 
and PTN, whereas using the latter leads to entering networks of 
different activity states. 

If travel is not made by a private vehicle, no parking or picking- 
up transition link is involved. In the case of private vehicle m with 
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FIGURE 1 Example of extra links for mode change. 


Pm parking locations, the transition between different vehicle states 
can be realized by one PVN and p,, PTNs. Links from PVN to PTN 
are parking links, and vice versa picking-up links (see Figure 2). The 
bold lines indicate that the individual picks up the private vehicle at 
parking location P}, travels through PVN, and parks the private vehi- 
cle at parking location P; to conduct the next activity nearby. Com- 
pared with each parking or picking-up link resulting in a full reduced 
network in Arentze and Timmermans (8), a single PVN is added to 
erase all unnecessary copies of PTNs appearing in the vehicle state 
when a private vehicle is in use. Similarly, doing so reduces the size 
by erasing unnecessary copies of PVNs in the vehicle states when 
the private vehicle is parked. 

Activity transition link occurs when any activity state alters from 
0 to 1. Let S¥ denote the set of activity states in which k activities 
have already been conducted, and S;,, (1 < m < |S;|) represent the 
mth element of the set. If S;.;,, is reachable from Spm by conducting 
activity 7, there are activity transition links between these two states. 
In particular, if activity i can be conducted at l; different locations, 
l; links are added in each pair of PTNs appearing in one vehicle state 
and two activity states (see Figure 3). A straightforward way that 
exhibits all of the activity transition in the whole activity state space 
is to start from So, and spread transition links to S¥, then from S} to 
Sž, and so on until S¥_ to Sy. 

Another improvement of the proposed supernetwork representation 
is that it is constructed separately in regard to the choice of going-out 
modes. In Arentze and Timmermans (8), all possibilities are contained 


Py 
P 3 P3 Po P3 


P4, Po and P} parking locations 
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FIGURE 2 Example of parking or picking-up links. 


in one scheme, in which one least-cost path will be found. In fact, links 
from different going-out mode induced networks can never be in one 
feasible path. Thus, constructing them separately does not affect opti- 
mality. The least-cost algorithm can be implemented in each going- 
out mode—based supernetwork, which can not only output different 
going-out mode specific least-cost paths, but also surprisingly cut 
down computing costs in real-time settings given the fact that there is 
no absolute linear-time shortest path algorithm so far. 

On the basis of the components analyzed above, for each going-out 
mode, the steps for a supernetwork representation can be described as 
follows: 


Step 1. Extract PVN and PTN, and extend PTN with boarding 
and alighting links, k = 0. 

Step 2. For every activity state in S¥, connect PVN and PTNs by 
parking or picking-up links if PVN exists. 

Step 3. For any activity state in S;*,,, if it can be reached by one 
from S;*, connect PTNs by activity transition links. 


Step 4. k=k+1,ifk<N, go to Step 2; otherwise, stop. 


Thus, the union of all the going-out mode-based supernetworks 
is the final supernetwork. Figures 4a and 4b are illustrations of an 
activity program that includes two activities and two going-out 
modes, that is, by foot and car. H and H’ denote home at the begin- 
ning and ending activity state, respectively; A, and A, denote loca- 
tions for Activity 1 and 2; and P, and P,, parking locations for the 
car. The bold tour in Figure 4b represents the tour in which the indi- 
vidual leaves home by car, parks car at P}, and travels in PTN to con- 
duct A,; then picks up car at P,, drives car again, parks at P}, and 
travels in PTN to conduct A,; and last picks up car at P, and returns 
home with all activities conducted. Along this tour, every link denotes 
a unique action and all choice facets are explicit. 

It can be observed that all PTNs in the same activity state seem 
identical, whereas PTNs from different activity states tend to be 
different. However, merging the same PTNs into one brings the risk 
of contradictory tours. For example (see Figure 5), the tour marked 
with the bold links is infeasible; the individual cannot pick up the car 
at P, because it is parked at P}. It is because of these different PTNs 
coupled with other components that a supernetwork can embody all 
choice facets concerning multimodal and multiactivity travel. 

The supernetworks are constructed separately in regard to going- 
out modes. Therefore, all the going-out mode-based supernetworks 
possess the same characteristics. In each of them, it is argued that 
any path P from H to H’ is a feasible solution to the multimodal and 
multiactivity travel planning problem. 
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FIGURE 3 Example of activity transition links. 
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FIGURE 4 Supernetwork representations: (a) by foot and (b) by car. 
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FIGURE 5 Example of infeasible tour. 


Lemma 1 
In every going-out mode-based supernetwork, there exists at least one 
path from H to H’; furthermore, any path P from H to H’ is feasible. 


Proof. Consider the private vehicle mode first. In each activity state, 
PVN and PTNs are connected by parking or picking-up links at 
parking locations. Because PVN and all PTNs are connected, the hor- 
izontal units of a supernetwork are connected. Similarly, there are 
transition links between reachable PTNs. The last activity state must 
be reachable by the first one; otherwise, the activity program is erro- 
neous. Therefore, the vertical units of a supernetwork are connected. 
In sum, the whole supernetwork is connected and thus there exists a 
path at least from H to H’. 

A feasible path satisfies two conditions: (a) no contradiction in 
activity sequence relationships and parking—picking logic along the 
path and (b) all activities have been conducted and the private vehicle 
at home is at the end H’. 

During the supernetwork construction, activity transition links occur 
only when activity states are one way reachable, so that the activity 
sequence relationship is naturally satisfied. In addition, in every activ- 
ity state, PTNs are independent and correlated only by means of PVN. 
To conduct an activity, the individual must have the private vehicle 
parked in PVN first and enter a PTN specified by the corresponding 
vehicle—activity state. Once the activity is conducted, the activity state 
is updated. If it is the final activity state, the individual will pick up the 
private vehicle in PVN and return home. Otherwise, the individual has 
two options to conduct the next activity: either staying in the PTN of 
the same vehicle state or entering another PTN of a different vehicle 
state by going through the PVN. The whole process ensures that no 
conflict of parking or picking-up logical relationship will occur. 

The endpoint H belongs only to the final activity state with all 
activities conducted, and it can be accessed only through the final 
PVN so that the private vehicle must be at home in H’. Therefore, 
any path from H to H’ is feasible. 

Similarly, if by foot, there is no PVN and only one PTN, the 
argument still holds. 

end of proof 


Size of Supernetwork Representation 


The nice properties of a supernetwork come at the cost of a substan- 
tial increase in the scale of networks. However, it is not difficult to 
calculate the size of the supernetwork for an activity program because 
all links and networks are well-ordered as activity x vehicle state 
matrices. Assume that the sizes of personalized networks are constant, 
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then the size of a supernetwork depends on how many copies of 
the personalized networks and transition links there are. 

Consider an activity program with N activities, J; activity loca- 
tions for activity i, M types of private vehicles plus by foot mode, 
and p; parking locations for private vehicle j. If there is no sequence 
among activities, the number of copied networks Q, is 


o.-2"x{14 $+) (1) 


j=l 


where 2” is the number of activity states and the rest is the number 
of vehicle states. This formula can be reduced to |S*| x |S*|. The 
number of parking or picking-up transition links Q, is 


M 
Q, =2x(2" -1)x $ p, (2) 


The reason for decreasing 1 is that there are only parking links in the 
first activity state and only picking-up links in the last. The number 
of activity transition links Q, is 


0,=S4x2"'x{14 Fp, ] (3) 
i=l j=l 


These calculations are related directly to the sequences of activities. 
If specifying strict sequences for all activities by index, then 


o.=(wsi)x)i+$(1+0)| (4) 


j=l 


M 
Q,=2xNx} p; (5) 
j=l 


N M 
2,-¥1x(1+¥0,] (6) 
i=l j=l 


The formulas are not as simple as above when partly strict or non- 
strict sequences are specified, but it is certain that they are some- 
where in between these two situations. Taking the case in Arentze 
and Timmermans for example (8), N, and N,, activities without and 
with product, respectively, there are N, +2 x N3 activities after activ- 
ity decomposition. If /;= 1 for all i, the formulas are 


Q, = 2" x 3” fiS] (7) 
j=l 
0, =2x(2" x3" -1)x $` p, (8) 


o= $ r(e)xex{ 14.0) (9) 


T(k)= pa O 2 (10 
( = Pens TTR(N, a me 
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The original problem for multimodal and multiactivity travel plan- 
ning can be reduced to the traveling salesman problem in poly- 
nomial time, which is a famous NP-complete problem in combinatorial 
optimization. In other words, the original problem belongs to the 
NP-hard class. Fortunately, in reality, not every NP-hard problem is 
really that hard. 


ACTIVITY TOUR FINDING 


In the supernetwork, any node denotes a real location, and any link 
is either a transport link, which always causes a change of location, 
or a transition link, which never causes a change of location but a 
change of mode or activity state. Combined with the fact that links 
in PVN or PTN are all mode specific, each transport link has its own 
activity state and mode, and each transition link has its activity state 
rather than mode. 

The generalized link cost pattern in Arentze and Timmermans is 
adopted (8) (which reveals the disutility on all links) for transport 
link, described simply as 


Cp, = f (ns (l), td, pi) a 1) 


where cp, is generalized cost of transport link / and f(@,,;(J), t, dr, pi) 
denotes function of activity state, mode, distance time elapse, and 
road preference, respectively. Likewise, the link costs for transition 
links are defined as 


cS, = A(x, (1), ts Cys Pr) (12) 


where cs, is generalized costs of transition link j and A(1,(1), ths Cns Pn) 
denotes a function of activity state, service time, service cost, and 
location preference, respectively. 

As the functions above suggest, all link costs are state dependent. 
For each transport link, if the activity and mode state are known, so 
are the other parameters of the link cost. It signifies that transport 
link costs are only state dependent. Transition link costs can also be 
recognized as only state dependent if other parameters are thought 
of as state dependent. This assumption is logical and possible as 
long as the individual specifies previous expected values to service 
costs and time. With all link costs only state dependent, the following 
can be argued. 


Lemma 2 

In each going-out mode-based supernetwork, if all link costs are 
only state dependent, the path P found by the Dijkstra algorithm is 
the least-cost path. 


Proof. If link costs depend only on states, the costs of either transport 
or transition links are known in any known states. Because the super- 
network represents all feasible activity—vehicle states, all link costs in 
the supernetwork are known in advance. Given that link costs are 
defined as a disutility, link costs cannot be negative. Thus, the Dijkstra 
algorithm can find the least-cost path, and it is acyclic (70). 

end of proof 


Thus, the single-source (H) single-link (H’) shortest path algo- 
rithm fits the supernetwork model. Theoretically, the time com- 
plexity for the Dijkstra algorithm with binary heap is O((m + n) x 
logn), where m and n denote the number of links and nodes; with 
Fibonacci heap, the time complexity is O(m + n x logn) (10). 
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Because PVN and PTN are both sparse, the supernetwork is also 
sparse with m = O(n). 

In addition, some service costs may also be time dependent 
because services are often distributed or associated with time. 
One special structural property concerning time-dependent links 
is called first-in, first-out (FIFO) (//). If all links in a network 
obey FIFO, the network exhibits the FIFO property, for which the 
label-setting method can also find the optimal tour. According to 
Lemma 2, if all links are only state dependent, the link costs are 
constant so that the supernetwork is a special case of an FIFO net- 
work. However, if any time-dependent link such as parking or 
boarding transition link brings the non-FIFO property, the super- 
network is a non-FIFO network, for which to find the least-cost 
tour is another kind of NP-hard problem. Fortunately, on the basis 
of some special reductions, a non-FIFO time-dependent link can 
be converted into FIFO again (/2). 

On the basis of the analysis of quantities of supernetwork com- 
ponents, an upper bound approach analysis case can explain the 
feasibility of the algorithm for practical use. Suppose that there are 
six activities, 20 activity states, 10 parking locations for one private 
vehicle, 20 nodes in PVN, and 80 nodes in PTN. Then, the number 
of nodes in one private vehicle-based supernetwork is 16,400 in 
total. For sparse graphs of such scale, the algorithm takes only a very 
small fraction of a second on a modern PC. Even with several choices 
of private vehicle, the whole computation time is within a second. 
In other words, the supernetwork model can react in a real-time 
manner for practical activity programs or can be applied in large-scale 
simulations. 

All in all, the suggested supernetwork model suffices for general 
individual multimodal and multiactivity travel planning. Provided with 
a large set of real activity programs related to a simulated population, 
the supernetwork model can be tailored for accessibility analysis of 
integrated land use and transportation systems on a large scale for 
spatial or transportation planning. 


CASE STUDY 


In this section a case study is presented to indicate the efficiency 
of the supernetwork model for multimodal and multiactivity travel 
planning. The supernetwork model is executed in Matlab in a 
Windows environment running on a PC with Intel Core 2 Duo CPU 
E8400 @ 3.00 GHz 3.21G RAM. The case is selected from Arentze 
and Timmermans and concerns travel planning in the Almere- 
Amsterdam corridor of the Netherlands (8). Figure 6 is the person- 
alized physical network, which is a symmetrical bidirected graph. 
For simplicity and without loss of generality, consider the case in 
which an activity program contains two activities (working, W, 
with one location and shopping, A, with two location alternatives) 
and one private vehicle (car with five parking locations, P), and 
that car is the only going-out mode considered and is the place for 
dropping off products. 

Assume that the land use for activity locations and parking loca- 
tions is as described in Table 1. Moreover, the disutility of boarding 
link at all stations is assigned a fixed quantity of five, and there is zero 
disutility for picking-up and alighting links, which are just marks of 
change of mode. Assume further that the activity state will not affect 
the disutility on the links, except that disutility will double on walking 
mode-specific links after shopping as a result of carrying bags, which 
is a reasonable assumption in daily life. 
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FIGURE 6 Almere—Amsterdam corridor. 


According to the steps for constructing the supernetwork, PVN 
and PTN are first extracted from the personalized physical net- 
work. Figure 7a and 7b are PVN and PTN, respectively. The PTN 
is extended into hierarchical subnetworks marked by different modes, 
and boarding—alighting links are used to connect them. Let the num- 
ber on each link denote the disutility at the first activity state. Because 
of space limitations, the remaining steps for connecting activity states 
by transition links are not shown. 

After the supernetwork is constructed, the link costs (disutility) 
are to be assigned state dependently as assumed above. The run- 
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ning time for this activity program is 0.004 s. The optimal tour is 
listed in Table 2, which carries every detail of the activity—travel 
pattern. 

In Table 2, the first two columns give the optimal tour for the activ- 
ity program, and the last column gives the disutility on each link. The 
total disutility for the tour is 716. If the person buys only a few prod- 
ucts and that does not affect the link cost on the walking links when 
the products are carried, what will happen? In that case, there is no 
need to reconstruct the supernetwork. After redefining the link cost 
and running the algorithm again, it is found that the optimal subtour 


TABLE 4 Information on Land Use 

Location Service Search Time Cost Preference Time (min) Disutility 
1 Home — — = — — 
2 Parking Short Free Low 2 10 
4 Parking Medium Low Low 4 24 
9 Parking Short Free Low 2 10 
11 Parking Medium Free High 4 16 
12 Parking Long High Medium 6 36 
4 Shopping Long High Low 45 135 
12 Shopping Short Low High 30 60 
11 Working — — — 9x60 540 
Car Dropping — — — 0 0 
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FIGURE 7 PVN and PTN: (a) extracted PVN for car and (b) extracted PTN with 


boarding and alighting links. 


within the bold part has changed to another. In detail, after alighting 
at Station 3, the individual will not board Line 1 but will walk directly 
to the parking location (Node 2) through links (3, 4), (4, 1), and (1, 2). 
The total disutility on the new tour is 714. If the person changes the 
disutility again, the algorithm will again react in a real-time manner 
and provide the optimal tour. 


CONCLUSION AND FUTURE WORK 


In this paper the formal properties of the supernetwork model were 
analyzed, and the upper bounds of the size depending on assumed 
characteristics of the activity programs were derived. The analysis 
indicated that the size for personalized supernetworks stays well 
within reasonable bounds for realistic dimensions of activity programs. 
Furthermore, methods were developed to reduce the size of super- 
network representations without compromising the representational 
possibilities. It was shown that efficiency can be improved significantly 


so that larger problems can be handled with the same computing 
capacity. The approach based on a realistic case of a multimodal and 
multiactivity program was illustrated. Thus, the approach is applica- 
ble. The paper has made a next step in developing operational super- 
network models for accessibility analysis. Remaining steps concern 
the representation of time-dependent and time-window services that 
can represent the constraints of the transport and land use system 
and the definition of link cost functions that can represent actual 
preferences and rules for the selection of relevant nodes and links for 
tailored supernetwork representations. These steps will be considered 
in future research. 
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TABLE 2 Optimal Activity-Travel Tour 
Link 
Transport Transition 
Start Point End Point Link (yes?) Mode Link (yes?) Behavior Disutility 
1-PVN 2-PVN Yes Car Departing 2 
2- PYN 2- PTN Yes Parking 10 
2- PTN 2- PTN Yes Boarding 5 
2- PTN 3 - PTN Yes Local train 1 Transferring 4 
3 - PTN 8 - PTN Yes Local train 1 Transferring 30 
8 - PTN 9 - PTN Yes Local train 1 Transferring 5 
9 - PTN 9- PTN Yes Alighting 0 
9-PTN 14-PTN Yes On foot Transferring 1 
14-PTN 11 - PTN Yes On foot Transferring 3 
11-PTN 11 - PTN Yes Working 540 
11 - PTN 12 - PTN Yes On foot Transferring 3 
12 - PTN 12 - PTN Yes Shopping 60 
12 - PTN 13 - PTN Yes On foot Transferring 2 
13 - PTN 13 - PTN Yes Boarding 5 
13 - PTN 3 - PTN Yes Express train 1 Transferring 35 
3-PTN 3 - PTN Yes Alighting and boarding 5 
3 - PTN 2- PTN Yes Local train 1 Transferring 4 
2- PTN 2- PTN Yes Alighting 0 
2- PTN 2- PTN Yes Dropping 0 
2-PTN 2-PVN Yes Picking 0 
2-PTN 1-PVN Yes Car Returning 2 
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Comparison of Agent-Based 
Transit Assignment Procedure 


with Conventional Approaches 


Toronto, Canada, Transit Network and Microsimulation 
Learning-Based Approach to Transit Assignment 


Joshua Wang, Mohamed Wahba, and Eric J. Miller 


The public transportation system, a key part of a multimodal transporta- 
tion network, has been widely viewed as an efficient way to reduce road 
congestion and pollution. Public transportation planners use transit 
assignment models to forecast travel demand and service performance. 
As technologies evolve and smart transit systems become more preva- 
lent, it is important that assignment models adapt to new policies, such 
as traveler information provision. This paper investigates three transit 
assignment tools that represent three approaches to modeling transit 
trip distribution over a network of fixed routes. These tools are the 
EMME/2 Transit Assignment Module (Module 5.35), commonly used by 
planners; Toronto, Canada, Transit Commission’s transit assignment tool, 
MADITUC; and the newly developed Microsimulation Learning-based 
Approach to Transit Assignment (MILATRAS). These approaches range 
from aggregate, strategy-based frameworks to fully disaggregate micro- 
scopic platforms. MILATRAS presents a stochastic process approach (i.e., 
nonequilibrium based) for modeling within-day and day-to-day variations 
in the transit assignment process in which aggregate travel patterns 
can be extracted from individual choices. Although MILATRAS presents 
a different standpoint for analysis in comparison with equilibrium-based 
models, it still gives the steady state run loads. MILATRAS performs com- 
paratively well with EMME/2 and MADITUC. In addition, MILATRAS 
presents a policy-sensitive platform for modeling the effects of smart tran- 
sit system policies and technologies on passengers’ travel behavior (i.e., trip 
choices) and transit service performance. 


The urban transportation system is multimodal, allowing passengers 
the choice between personal vehicles, public transit, and other 
modes of travel. The importance of public transit is widely known 
for its economic and environmental benefits, as reflected by the large 
government initiatives in developing the transit network. Public 
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transit is envisioned to provide an attractive alternative for miti- 
gating traffic gridlock by implementing innovative service designs 
and deploying new smart systems and technologies for operations 
control and customer information. There has been a great deal of 
research done on transportation policies for highway infrastructure 
with intelligent transportation system (ITS) deployments, and simi- 
lar research continues to develop for the effective analysis of transit 
ITS policies. 

The existing methodologies for the evaluation of public transport 
policies and operations (transit assignment models) cannot represent 
realistic important features of the emerging public transport smart sys- 
tems. Emerging information, communication, sensor technologies, and 
innovative transit operations control strategies are becoming critical 
elements of the viable, competitive public transit system. Advanced 
public transportation systems (APTS) and automated travelers infor- 
mation systems (ATIS), through a variety of data collection and com- 
munication capabilities, support improved operations planning and 
real-time transit operations management. Such information systems 
are designed to provide timely information to transit passengers on the 
conditions of the network, thus affecting travel choice behavior. Con- 
ventional transportation planning methods have serious limitations in 
evaluating the effects of information technologies because they are 
sensitive neither to the types of information that may be provided 
to travelers (i.e., lack of dynamic representation of the transport net- 
work) nor to the traveler’s response to that information (i.e., lack of 
behavioral modeling that explicitly treats information provision). 
Bus rapid transit (BRT) and light rail transit (LRT) systems require 
the implementation of a variety of APTS applications; existing tran- 
sit assignment models are therefore not adequate for representing 
BRT and LRT characteristics. Meanwhile, traffic assignment pro- 
cedures have recently implemented a microsimulation approach 
to describe the detailed behavior of the transportation system. 
Learning-based algorithms, for modeling travel behavior with 
agent-based representation, have been shown to result in differ- 
ent and more realistic assignments. These advances present great 
opportunities for further advancing the state-of-the-art of transit 
assignment modeling. 

Wahba and Shalaby presented the conceptual development of 
a modeling framework for a dynamic transit assignment procedure 
based on agent- and learning-based concepts, namely, MIcrosimula- 
tion, Learning-based Approach to TRansit ASsignment (MILATRAS) 
(J). MILATRAS implements a departure time and transit path choice 
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model based on the Markovian decision process (2). [See Wahba for a 
detailed description of MILATRAS (3)]. When ITS deployment is 
considered, the proposed approach acknowledges the importance of 
maintaining explicit representation of information available to passen- 
gers as well as dynamic representation of service characteristics. It 
therefore allows for explicit modeling and evaluations of operational 
impacts of investing in new technologies (e.g., ATIS). 

With the public transit network operated by the Toronto, Canada, 
Transit Commission (TTC) as a case study, this paper investigates 
the validation of MILATRAS in comparison with two other transit 
assignment models widely used in industry. For transit service plan- 
ning, TTC uses a commercial transit assignment tool that imple- 
ments the model for the analysis of disaggregate itineraries on a 
transit network (MADITUC) (4). For systemwide transportation 
planning, the city of Toronto and other regional planning agencies 
use the aggregate (zone-to-zone) transit assignment procedure pro- 
vided by the EMME/2 software system (5). The objective of this 
investigation is twofold: to evaluate the goodness of MILATRAS’ 
outputs with regard to real-world ridership information and assign- 
ment results from EMME/2 and MADITUC and to demonstrate the 
advantages of MILATRAS in regard to modeling predictive power, 
and sensitivity and flexibility to policy scenarios. 


TRANSIT ASSIGNMENT APPROACHES 


The transit assignment problem seeks to predict transit route loads 
and levels of services on a given transit network that consists of a 
fixed set of lines. Transit assignment procedures distribute a given 
travel demand on a network and attempt to model the interaction 
between the travel demand and the network supply. In this section 
the three transit assignment approaches used in this investigation are 
briefly described. An extensive literature review of transit assign- 
ment approaches is beyond the scope of this paper because of word 
limitations [see Wahba and Shalaby (6)]. 


Strategy-Based Approach: EMME/2 


Mathematical formulations for the transit assignment problem were 
proposed in the late 1980s, rooted in the concept of the set of attractive 
lines by Chriqui and Robillard (7) and the treatment of the common 
lines problem by Le Clercq (8). Extending the work by Chriqui and 
Robillard (7), Spiess and Florian proposed a strategy-based approach 
to the transit assignment problem, developing a linear programming 
model and solution algorithm (9). For the strategy-based model, Spiess 
and Florian presented a mathematical model in which in-vehicle travel 
times increase as a function of passenger flows (9). This formulation 
is used in the popular EMME/2 software, which is one of the tools 
commonly used by urban transportation planners to conduct travel 
demand forecasting and systems analysis for road and transit networks. 
Although this model presents significant advancements in modeling 
transit demand, Spiess and Florian acknowledge that the model has 
important limitations (9). The main limitation is that waiting times at 
stops are not affected by transit volumes, which simplifies/ignores the 
effects of congestion. 

A strategy is a set of rules guiding transit riders to their destina- 
tions by using information that becomes available while waiting. A 
strategy is a generalization of a path and accounts for the fact that 
passengers choose from a set of multiple paths, or a set of attrac- 
tive lines, and not simply a direct path to their destinations. The set 
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of attractive lines depends on the information provided to transit rid- 
ers at each node. The only “information” provided to travelers is the 
route number of the next arriving transit vehicle. In EMME/2, tran- 
sit riders are assumed to arrive randomly at stops and to board the 
next arriving transit vehicle from their set of attractive lines. Once 
the strategy is computed, the volume associated with each trip 
may be assigned on selected links and transit line segments. More 
detailed information on the strategy-based approach can be found 
elsewhere (10). The two versions implemented in EMME/2 are 
included in this study: 


e Aggregate transit assignment. The standard transit assignment 
procedure (Module 5.35) in EMME/2 is an aggregate transit assign- 
ment. The model uses zonal demand to generate assignment outputs 
such as link flows and stop counts. In zonal assignment procedures, 
travelers in a particular zone are assumed to originate from the same 
point in the zone, known as the zone centroid. The zone centroid is 
connected with the rest of the transportation network through centroid 
connectors. 

e Disaggregate transit assignment. One of the assumptions of 
aggregate transit assignment is that passengers in a zone all origi- 
nate from the same location, which is unlike reality. To overcome 
that barrier, disaggregate transit assignment procedures allow for the 
modeling of individual trips in a transportation network. Although 
aggregate assignment procedures are less complex, properly mod- 
eled disaggregate assignment procedures have been shown to better 
capture travel behavior. 


The strategy-based approach has been widely accepted as a way 
to model transit demand for transit service with high-frequency ser- 
vices, uncongested networks, punctuality of transit service, and no 
provision of passenger information. However, in reality, transporta- 
tion networks have a wide range of services, from high frequency 
subway service to lower frequency bus services. Furthermore, the 
development of smart transit systems provides transit signal prior- 
ity and real-time traveler information; such smart features cannot 
be adequately modeled/evaluated with the EMME/2 aggregate 
representation of transit service. 


Fully Disaggregate Modeling 
Framework: MADITUC 


MADITUC is a disaggregate transit assignment model with three 
major components: 


1. Network definition module that provides detailed description 
of every route in the network, 

2. Demand assignment module that assigns observed and simulated 
flows of transit users to a given network, and 

3. Generalized analysis module, allowing the planner to perform 
a wide range of analyses of the data contained or generated in the 
modules above. 


The assignment module contains a shortest path algorithm accord- 
ing to a well-calibrated impedance function. The generalized travel 
time is a weighted sum of in-vehicle time, waiting time, and transfer 
penalties. Waiting time is a function of line headways, regularity, 
and lower and upper bounds; transfer penalties are a function of 
modes and intermodal fares. Unlike other transit assignment mod- 
els, MADITUC assigns observed trips to the actual routes taken, 
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which allows for detailed analysis of actual travel behavior. Addi- 
tional model details generally are not publicly available, because 
MADITUC is copyrighted commercial software; however, the over- 
all framework can be found elsewhere (4, 11). TTC uses MADITUC 
for all of its service design and planning exercises. 

Similar to EMME/2, MADITUC implements an aggregate repre- 
sentation of the transit service. Because TTC is progressively deploy- 
ing ITS technologies (such as transit signal priority) and planning to 
introduce new BRT-LRT services, the need for a new dynamic tran- 
sit assignment framework with transit ITS modeling capabilities has 
been growing. 


Microsimulation, Learning-Based 
Approach: MILATRAS 


The modeling of service dynamics has been the focus of recent devel- 
opments in the field of transit assignment modeling, a notable exam- 
ple being the schedule-based transit assignment approach by Nuzzolo 
et al. (72). The proper representation of service dynamics is important 
not only for capturing performance variability but also for evaluating 
transit ITS technologies, which requires detailed representation of 
dynamic service conditions. Because transit assignment deals with 
both supply and demand modeling, the emerging focus on dynamic 
service modeling requires a corresponding shift in transit demand 
modeling to appropriately represent the dynamic behavior of pas- 
sengers and their responses to ITS technologies. For that reason, 
researchers have been motivated to explore more behavioral mod- 
els that deal with the role of information, knowledge levels, and 
decision styles. 

MILATRAS was developed for the modeling of day-to-day and 
within-day dynamics of the transit assignment problem. MILATRAS 
considers multiple dimensions of the transit path choice problem: 
departure time choice, stop choice, and route (or run) choice. 
MILATRAS represents passengers and their learning and planning 
activities explicitly. The learning process is concerned with the spec- 
ification of different trip components (e.g., in-vehicle time, out-of- 
vehicle time, convenience measures). The planning process considers 
how experience and information about those components on previous 
days influence the choice on the current day. The underlying hypoth- 
esis is that individual passengers are expected to adjust their 
behavior (i.e., trip choices) according to their experience with the 
transit system performance as stored in a “mental model.” Individ- 
ual passengers base their daily travel decisions on the accumulated 
experience gathered from repetitively traveling through the transit 
network on consecutive days. Individual behavior, therefore, is 
modeled as a dynamic process of repetitively making decisions and 
updating perceptions according to a learning process. By repeatedly 
making a decision, individuals acquire knowledge (i.e., learn) about 
their environment and thereby form expectations about attributes of 
the environment. Individuals may make different choices over time 
and thus learn which of these choices is more effective in achieving 
particular goals. 


TTC SYSTEM AND APPLICATION DATA 


TTC provides service coverage within the city of Toronto, Ontario, 
which is considered the economic heart of the Greater Toronto Area 
(GTA). TTC’s market share of all daily transit trips made in the 
GTA is about 78% (13). 
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In 2001 TTC operated 294 one-directional routes (or 147 two- 
directional routes) during the morning peak period (TTC Report. 
Service summary report. Service Planning Department of the Toronto 
Transit Commission, 2001, unpublished work). Some of these routes 
run on different branches that covered different segments, bringing the 
total of individual branches modeled to 480 branches. These branches 
served just about 10,000 stops during the morning period. The fre- 
quency of service over these branches spanned from high frequency 
service (2-min headway) to low frequency service (60-min headway), 
with different values representing medium frequency services. The 
TTC system operated four different types of service: traditional bus 
service, express bus service, LRT and streetcar service, and rapid rail 
transit and subway service. 

The system boundary for this study is the TTC network in 2001. 
In particular, this study looks at all transit trips made in the morning 
peak period (6:00 to 9:00 a.m.) that use the TTC service. Wahba and 
Shalaby report on a full-scale implementation of MILATRAS by 
using the TTC system as a case study (14). 


Demand Data: Transportation Tomorrow 
Survey 2001 


The Transportation Tomorrow Survey (TTS) is a comprehensive 
travel survey that collects detailed demographic and travel information 
on all household members for 5% of the household population in the 
GTA and surrounding regions. Collected data on transit trips include 
trip start time, trip purpose, origin and destination geolocations, 
and the sequence of transit routes used in each transit trip, among 
others. The TTS was first conducted in 1986 and has been carried out 
every 5 years since that time. The data used in this application were 
obtained from the 2001 TTS database. 

For this study, a transit origin—destination (O-D) matrix was 
extracted from the TTS 2001 records for trips that use the TTC ser- 
vice and start between 6:00 a.m. and 9:00 a.m. The total number of 
trips in the TTC O-D matrix is approximately 320,000, considering 
three modes of access and egress, namely, walk, auto-passenger, 
and auto-driver modes. Disaggregate data were obtained for individ- 
ual choices, including start time of trip, station and transfer point, 
and route (or sequence of routes). The total number of disaggre- 
gate records (actual records surveyed by TTS) is 19,650, reflect- 
ing approximately 5% of the total number of trips in which totals 
are extrapolated by using zonal expansion factors. 

For the standard aggregate transit assignment implementation in 
EMME/2, the expanded totals (transit O-D matrix) are input to the 
transit assignment module. For the EMME/2 disaggregate transit 
assignment procedure, individual trip data were used. MADITUC 
works by reassigning the observed individual trips to the actual 
routes taken; therefore, disaggregate data are used in the MADITUC 
assignment. The input to MILATRAS is the traditional O-D transit 
matrix. This O-D matrix is then converted into individual trip lists, 
each representing a passenger—agent; this final list is consistent with 
the original transit O-D matrix such that the aggregation over origin 
zones, destination zones, or both will result in the original O-D 
matrix [see Wahba and Shalaby for details (/4)]. 


Network Data: Toronto Transit Commission 


TTC is the largest transit service provider by ridership in the GTA. 
With varying supply and demand characteristics throughout the 
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network, TTC serves as a good system to validate transit assign- 
ment models. The TTC 2001 network has been coded in EMME/2, 
MADITUC, and MILATRAS. 

The strategy-based approach uses the transit network representa- 
tion in EMME/2. The transit service is modeled as a strongly con- 
nected network of a set of nodes, transit lines, and walk links. A transit 
line is generally defined as a sequence of nodes at which passengers 
may board and alight. Each line has a header section and a route itin- 
erary section. The header section defines attributes that apply to 
the entire line (e.g., line name, headway). A route itinerary section is 
defined by a sequence of segments; each segment is defined by a 
“from node” and “to node” and several attributes (e.g., dwell time, 
transit time function, layover time). 

In MADITUC, the transit network definition has a physical geom- 
etry (spatially referenced) and a level of service (fare, travel time, 
accessibility) specification. More precisely, the NETWORK is defined 
as a set of NODES and LINES, which are characterized by x-y coor- 
dinates, descriptors, and attributes (e.g., length, route, speed, mode, 
vehicle type). 

In both approaches, transit services are represented by the fre- 
quency of each transit line. Therefore, traveler’s wait time is assumed 
to be dependent on the headway of “attractive lines.” This is an 
acceptable approximation of the average wait time only if head- 
ways are small and the schedule is reliable. When headways are 
large, informed travelers are likely to coordinate their arrival time 
to be close to the time the bus arrives. This can be misrepresented 
in both approaches by inaccurate total travel times for low fre- 
quency lines, resulting in potential bias in the choice of transit lines 
on parallel routes (as in the strategy-based approach) or bus stops 
(as in the MADITUC approach). Because of the nonexistence of 
explicit representation of the runs for each transit line, timetable 
coordination is simply ignored. Timetable coordination is a major 
characteristic of transit networks. Moreover, line capacity is not 
accounted for. 

In MILATRAS, a mesoscopic model was developed to represent 
the dynamics of the transit service at the network level with a detailed 
representation of branch- and vehicle-level operations. The developed 
mesoscopic model represents the movement of each transit vehicle 
between stops as a function of the link speed, without the explicit rep- 
resentation of the general traffic. Meanwhile, it microscopically 
represents individual passenger alighting and boarding activities at 
each stop, including the interactions between passenger agents and 
between passenger agents and the transit network. The supply model 
acknowledges loading priorities at stops and represents congestion 
through fail-to-board handling. This is modeled as a “discrete-time, 
event-driven” simulation model, in which the simulation model clock 
advances every time step (e.g., second) and handles events as they 
occur at varying increments [see Wahba for a description of the net- 
work simulation model (3)]. This mesoscopic model allows the proper 
modeling of the dynamics of each route, with regard to run-by-run 
representation and passenger—network interactions, while accounting 
for network-level (evolving) effects. 


ANALYSIS SCENARIOS 


Two sets of data are used for model validation. The observed 
counts from the TTS 2001 Validation Report are used to compare 
model outputs with actual route counts for the morning peak 
period (/5). Boardings and alightings are also examined for TTC 
subway stops. 
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EMME/2 Scenarios 


Eight different scenarios were run in EMME/2. Scenarios were mod- 
eled at the zonal aggregation level (aggregate assignment, abbreviated 
“Agg”) and on an individual trip level (disaggregate assignment, 
abbreviated “Dis”). Since the EMME/2 network includes the entire 
transit network in the GTA and the study area is for the TTC service 
only, assignments were also conducted for the full GTA transit 
demand (“Full”), in addition to the TTC-only demand (“TTC”) used 
for MADITUC and MILATRAS runs. Further, two versions of the 
EMME/2 implementation were tested: one in which the time value 
of fares is included in the transit path impedance calculations 
[referred to as the “Version 3” (V3) model] and one that does not 
incorporate transit fare in the path impedance function [the so- 
called “Version 2” (V2) approach]. The eight EMME/2 scenarios 
are thus denoted as V2_Agg_ TTC, V2_Agg_ Full, V2_Dis_TTC, 
V2_Dis_Full, V3_Agg_TTC, V3_Agg Full, V3_Dis_TTC, and 
V3_Dis_Full. 


MADITUC Approach 


Two different outputs were provided by the TTC Planning Depart- 
ment from MADITUC: observed and simulated runs. Observed runs 
are the results of calibrating the model to observed data, and simulated 
runs are simulations in MADITUC using the calibrated values. 


MILATRAS Approach 


Eight scenarios were considered for MILATRAS (abbreviated 
“MIL” in figures for brevity). The runs are divided into two main cat- 
egories: 5% input and 100% input. The 5% expanded runs use 5% of 
the population to generate the path choices (abbreviated as “SEXP’’). 
In these scenarios 5% of the population is modeled explicitly with 
100% total expanded demand, and each passenger of the 5% repre- 
sents a certain number of passengers, depending on the passenger’s 
associated expansion factor. The 5% runs in MILATRAS are runs 
that use only the 5% data, without any expansion factors (abbrevi- 
ated as “5”). One hundred percent runs use the full 100% population 
at the outset, and these data are assigned to a transit network (abbre- 
viated as “100”). Each case considered the effect vehicle capacity 
constraints had on the study area. Scenarios that included vehicle 
capacity constraints and did not include these constraints were abbre- 
viated as “VC” and “NOVC,” respectively. Also, exact geocoded 
locations of trip O-D for the 100% demand were not available and 
were randomly generated by using land use maps based on trip pur- 
pose [see Wahba and Shalaby (/4)]. These randomly generated loca- 
tions, which still correspond to the TTS zonal demand, were also 
considered in the analysis. The random geocoded and exact TTS 
geocoded (for the 5% and 5% EXP demand) scenarios are abbrevi- 
ated with “RND” and “TTS,” respectively. The MILATRAS sce- 
narios are 100_TTS_VC, 100_TTS_NOVC, 100_RND_VC, 100_ 
RND_NOVC, 5EXP_TTS_VC, SEXP_TTS_NOVC, 5_TTS_VC, 
and 5_TTS_NOVC. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of this study produced TTC route loads and TTC sub- 
way stop loads. Route loads were compared with actual counts, and 
stop loads were compared with TTS data for subway station board- 
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ings and alightings. Percentages, instead of actual loads, were used 
in calculations because different models produced different totals. 
Another reason is that demand data are extracted for trips starting 
during the a.m. peak period, whereas actual counts reflect the num- 
ber of boardings during the a.m. peak period. To evaluate the accu- 
racy of route and stop load distributions, the following three values 
were used: square of the Pearson product moment correlation 
(RSQ), global relative error (GRE), and point mean relative error 
(PMRE). These values are defined as follows: 


go? = D S Eaa E j 
WZe-2*F LO-y") 


where 


x* = mean of simulated output, 
x = simulated output, 

y* = mean of observed output, and 
y = observed output. 
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For overall model comparison, five simulations were considered. 
For EMME/2, the updated Version 3.0 network was used with the 
full GTA transit demand. The EMME/2 network includes transit 
network representation for the entire GTA and would therefore pro- 
duce more realistic TTC loads. Version 3.0 contains the modifications 
including transit fare in the general disutility function. Aggregate and 
disaggregate simulations are included (i.e., EMME/2_V3_Agg_ 
Full and EMME/2_V3_Dis_Full). There is only one simulation of 
MADITUC, which is also included for analysis (MADITUC_SIM). 


GRE = 
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For MILATRAS, the 100% and 5% expanded simulations were used 
(MIL_100_TTS_VC and MIL_SEXP_TTS_VC). Vehicle capacity 
constraints were included to simulate reality as closely as possible. 
The random geocode simulation for the 100% was also included to 
illustrate the impact of exact geocode data (MIL_100_RND_VC). 

MILATRAS was run on a PC (Windows XP Professional, 
2.39 GHz, 3.25 GB RAM). The 100% sample run in MILATRAS 
takes about 4 min per iteration and converges in 40 iterations. The 
5% sample run in MILATRAS takes 1.5 min per iteration and 
converges in 15 iterations. The aggregate and disaggregate tran- 
sit assignments in EMME/2 take about 2 min and 17 min, respec- 
tively; the simulations were run on a Sun Workstation (Sun Fire 
V210, 1.34 GHz, 4.5 GB RAM). The MADITUC assignment takes 
just over 13.5 min and was run on a PC (Windows XP Professional, 
2.99 GHz, 2.05 GB RAM). 


TTC Route Loads 


Figures 1 through 4 show overall model performance statistics. Fig- 
ure 1 considers all submodes together (bus, streetcar, subway). In this 
case, all model outputs closely replicate the actual route loads, with 
the RSQ for all models being approximately equal to 1. GRE values 
in Figure 1 show that the EMME/2 aggregate assignment does not per- 
form as well as the other disaggregate simulations. This illustrates 
the improved accuracy achievable in using disaggregate assignment 
procedures. There is also a distinct difference in PMRE between the 
TTS and RND simulations of MILATRAS. Although there is not that 
much difference in GRE, randomly assigning geocodes causes an 
increase in PMRE. This reflects the importance of exact geocodes 
for accurate prediction of individual routes. The MILATRAS 5% 
expanded simulation reflects a slightly higher GRE than the 100% 
simulation. The reason is that MIL_SEXP_TTS_VC models 5% of 
the population uniquely and assumes that 100% of the population 
makes the same choices as the 5%. 

Looking at each submode provides interesting insight into each 
model. Figure 2 presents the model statistics for the subway sub- 
mode. The RSQ values for the subway submode are relatively the 
same. MADITUC performed exceptionally well in comparison with 
the other models. This level of accuracy is attributed to MADITUC 


FIGURE 4 RSQ, GRE, and PMRE of TTC route loads: all modes. 
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FIGURE 4 ASQ, GRE, and PMRE of TTC route loads: bus. 
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assigning observed trips to the actual routes taken, allowing for an 
accurate representation of service characteristics. There is also a 
marked difference in PMRE between EMME/2 and MILATRAS. 
MILATRAS uses microsimulation and agent-based modeling, rep- 
resenting the passengers and their learning and planning activities 
explicitly. Therefore, MILATRAS accounts for individual passenger 
choices and captures the subway demand better than the strategy 
approach implemented in EMME/2. 

Figure 3 shows the statistics for the streetcar submode. In this sub- 
mode, the RSQ varies more between models in this case. Figure 3 
indicates that MADITUC outperforms the other models. In this case 
the disaggregate simulations using exact geocodes (MADITUC and 
MILATRAS) capture the data better than the EMME/2 standard 
transit assignment (aggregate). For MILATRAS, random geocode 
produces higher PMRE than exact geocodes. This reflects the 
importance of having exact geocodes for analyzing individual routes. 
The three MILATRAS simulations perform relatively the same on 
a systemwide scale, as reflected by the common RSQ and GRE values. 
There is no marked difference between the 5% expanded and 100% 
runs in MILATRAS at the streetcar submode level. 

Figure 4 indicates that all models closely reproduce the actual bus 
demand. The disaggregate assignments produce better outputs than 
the EMME/2 aggregate assignment. An exception to this is the ran- 
dom geocode simulation in MILATRAS, which had a higher PMRE 
than all other models. The advantage of exact geocodes for 
MILATRAS is seen at an individual level (PMRE); however, at the 
systemwide scale, the choice of random geocodes does not affect the 
model performance (as reflected in the RSQ and GRE values). In 
addition, MILATRAS uses a detailed representation of all bus route 
stops (about 10,000 bus stops); with the random geocodes, stop 
choice may change, which affects the route choice. 

In general, streetcar route loads experience more variability than 
other modes. Figure 5 shows the percent differences with respect to 
observed counts and associated headways for the TTC streetcars for 
EMME/2 disaggregate assignment (EMME/2_V3_Dis_Full) and 
the MILATRAS 100% simulation (MIL_100_TTS_VC). In this 
figure both models overestimate the 501 Queen streetcar and under- 
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estimate the 504 King streetcar. However, these two streetcar routes 
run in parallel lines, approximately 300 m apart, and have approx- 
imately the same combined demand as the actual counts. The 501 
Queen has a mean speed of 10.3 mph and headway of 5.1 min. The 
504 King has a mean speed of 8.8 mph and headway of 4.0 min; 
501 Queen and 504 King have relatively the same headway. One 
explanation for the overestimation in the 501 Queen is that the Queen 
streetcar provides a higher level of service, traveling 1.5 mph faster 
than the King streetcar. Because these are parallel lines, the model 
may assign more passengers on the Queen streetcar instead of the 
King streetcar. In MILATRAS, passengers are picking the 501 Queen 
more in the mental model (i.e., choice set generation process). King 
Street also has a lot of businesses and hence attracts more trips in the 
a.m. peak period. This information is not included in the land use 
maps and hence not captured in the path generation model in 
MILATRAS. EMME/2 does not include land use characteristics 
in the path choice model, and as a result, the models underestimate 
the King streetcar. In addition, an underestimation in King and St. 
Andrew subway station alightings would also lead to an underestima- 
tion of the King streetcar boardings. The King station and St. Andrew 
station are both on King Street, located in the central business district 
and with direct connections to the King streetcar. 


TTC Subway Stop Boardings and Alightings 


In addition to route load outputs, TTC subway stop loads were con- 
sidered to examine how models predicted boardings and alightings 
at individual stops, because different boarding and alighting combi- 
nations can yield identical route load outputs. The results show that 
MADITUC outperforms all other models because it assigns observed 
TTS trips to actual routes taken. Figures 6a and 6b show percentage 
differences for TTC subway stop boardings and alightings, respec- 
tively, for the EMME/2_V3_Dis_Full and the MIL_100_TTS_VC 
results. The figures show that MILATRAS predicts well subway stop 
boardings and alightings, especially in the downtown area where 
some stations are operating at critical capacity levels. 
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FIGURE 6 TTC subway stop loads: (a) boardings and (b) alightings. 
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The results of the EMME/2_V3_Dis_Full and the MIL_100_ 
TTS_VC were further analyzed for TTC subway stations that have 
boardings or alightings that exceed 10,000 according to the TTS 
counts. The Bloor—Y onge Station (large bars in the middle of Figures 
6a and 6b), a major transfer point between the two subway lines, has 
1,736 boardings and 12,628 alightings in the a.m. peak period. For this 
station, EMME/2 overestimates boardings and alightings by 12.71% 
and 11.38%, respectively; whereas MILATRAS overestimates 
boardings and alightings for this major subway station by 6.62% and 
1.36%, respectively. 


UNIQUENESS OF MILATRAS 


Unlike other transit assignment modules, MILATRAS uses an agent- 
based mesoscopic representation in a microsimulation framework for 
modeling passenger path choice and behavior and for modeling tran- 
sit system characteristics. This gives MILATRAS unique capabili- 
ties for modeling emerging smart transit systems, such as analyzing 
the effects of vehicle capacity, providing traveler information, and 
presenting detailed passenger information. 


Vehicle Capacity 


In EMME/2 and MADITUC, special consideration is required to 
include vehicle capacity constraints. However, the microsimulation- 
based framework in MILATRAS has capacity constraints built into 
the network. Incorporating vehicle capacity improves model realism 
because passengers cannot board a full vehicle and need to wait for the 
next arriving vehicle. This constraint is important particularly during 
congested times of day, in particular during the a.m. peak period. 

To illustrate the importance of vehicle capacity constraints, Route 
53-B Steeles East, with a bus capacity of 51 passengers, was exam- 
ined. MADITUC_SIM shows this route to have a maximum load 
factor of 1.63; the maximum load factor is defined as the maxi- 
mum number of passengers divided by the theoretical capacity. 
EMME/2_V3_Dis_Full shows Route 53-B to have a maximum 
load factor of 6.6. Both MADITC and EMME/2 have maximum 
load factors that are greater than 1. This assumes that all passengers 
can board the next arriving bus, which does not reflect reality. 
MILATRAS_100_TTS_VC incorporates vehicle capacity and has 
a maximum load factor of 1.00 (removing the vehicle capacity gives 
Route 53-B a maximum load factor of 4.35). The importance of the 
vehicle capacity constraint can be seen in modeling actual demand 
for Route 53-B. MADITUC overestimated Route 53 by 1.14%; this 
is in contrast to the rest of MADITUC’s modeled routes that are 
within 1% of modeled loads. EMME/2 overestimated Route 53 by 
1.78%. MILATRAS, with vehicle capacity constraints, produced 
outputs similar to actual loads. 


Traveler Information 


With the rapid growth of ITS applications, the need for dynamic 
models of travel behavior and network performance has been grow- 
ing. The provision of real-time travel information on transit services 
is increasingly being recognized as a potential strategy for influenc- 
ing transit rider behavior on departure time choice and path choice 
and, it is hoped, attracting auto-mode users. Understanding travel- 
ers’ responses to this information is therefore critical to the design 
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and implementation of effective intelligent transport systems strate- 
gies such as ATIS. The benefits of ATIS applications can be assessed 
by comparing the path choice behavior and time savings of informed 
passengers with noninformed passengers. However, conventional 
transit assignment models, such as EMME/2 and MADITUC, assume 
that passengers have full information about the network conditions 
and infinite information processing capabilities; this is referred to as 
the “perfect knowledge of network” assumption. These models are 
not appropriate for modeling information provision because informa- 
tion on network conditions is assumed to be available, anyway, to all 
passengers. The emergence and increased deployment of ATIS make 
it practically important to relax the assumption of perfect information 
or perfect knowledge in transit assignment studies. Wahba and 
Shalaby show how MILATRAS can be used to investigate the impact 
of various scenarios of information provision (76). 

More transit systems today are incorporating advanced technolog- 
ical systems to improve operational efficiency and customer satisfac- 
tion. TTC has recently incorporated ATIS at major subway stations, 
including Union Station and Spadina Station, to show passengers when 
the next train or streetcar is arriving. The agent-based microsimulation 
framework of MILATRAS allows for proper representation of a 
transit network that includes such technologies. 


Detailed Passenger Information 


The agent-based representation of passengers in MILATRAS allows 
planners to extract detailed passenger and route information unavail- 
able through EMME/2 and MADITUC. In contrast to the logit-based 
model in EMME/2 and MADITUC, the learning-based framework of 
MILATRAS models passengers’ experiences and choices explicitly. 
In both the aggregate and disaggregate transit assignment procedures 
in EMME/2, individual information is lost through aggregation. An 
agent-based implementation preserves and exploits the disaggregate 
information available through the TTS survey. 

Wahba and Shalaby show an example of the choice probabilities 
for a passenger—agent in comparison with the observed choices (/4). 
In MILATRAS, the mental model (or choice set) contains informa- 
tion on all other options available for passenger—agents, and not cho- 
sen. This is a unique feature for the proposed framework because 
not only does it explain why a certain travel option is chosen by a 
passenger, but it also provides information on why a certain travel 
option is not chosen. This is important for analyzing passengers’ 
preferential treatment of travel options. In equilibrium-based mod- 
els, passengers do not change their choices unilaterally; the choices 
of other passengers are required for the decision-making process. In 
reality, passengers change their choices on the basis of their per- 
ception of the travel cost of available options; when the service 
characteristics of these options change (e.g., faster bus service), 
passengers may change their trip choices without knowing others’ 
decisions. Through learning and adaptation within the micro- 
simulation environment, a new steady state of passengers’ choices 
and service performance can be reached. 

Other unique features of MILATRAS’ structure include the com- 
bination of the departure time choice, stop choice, and run (or 
sequence of runs) choice in one framework along with the represen- 
tation of day-to-day and within-day dynamics in travelers’ choices 
as well as transit service. MILATRAS is unique in dealing with the 
network-level effects of such interactions; existing approaches deal 
with fewer choice dimensions (e.g., ignore stop choice) on the 
network level. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


MILATRAS presents a new learning-based approach to the transit 
assignment problem that dynamically models transit service charac- 
teristics and passenger behavior and experience and represents the 
interaction between the network supply and travel demand explicitly. 
The agent-based microsimulation framework allows MILATRAS to 
accurately represent today’s evolving public transit service. 

This paper presents a model validation of MILATRAS with 
two other common transit assignment packages, EMME/2 and 
MADITUC, by using the TTC service network. This large-scale appli- 
cation represents about 500 branches with more than 10,000 stops and 
about 332,000 passengers for TTC in the morning peak period. 
Although MILATRAS presents a different standpoint for analysis in 
comparison with equilibrium-based models, it still gives the steady 
state run loads (comparable with stochastic user equilibrium loads). 
MILATRAS presents a stochastic process approach (i.e., nonequilib- 
rium based) for modeling within-day and day-to-day variations in the 
transit assignment problem in which aggregate travel patterns can be 
extracted from individual choices. As shown, with the TTC net- 
work, the predictive performance of MILATRAS was very promis- 
ing, performing as well as EMME/2 and MADITUC. MILATRAS, 
in addition, presents a policy-sensitive platform for modeling the 
effects of smart transit system policies and technologies on passengers’ 
travel behavior (i.e., trip choices) and transit service performance. 

Recently, MILATRAS has been integrated within a multimodel 
framework to evaluate transit emissions on a link-based mesoscopic 
level for the TTC network by using time-dependent speed and loading 
profiles produced by MILATRAS (17). Future efforts will be directed 
to incorporating access and egress mode choices for the modeling 
of multimodal trips. Moreover, a mode choice (or a mode shift) 
component can be added to the trip choice hierarchy. The integration 
of dynamic transit assignment models (such as MILATRAS) and 
activity-based urban planning models is needed because transit assign- 
ment is a key component of land use and transportation models. 
Eventually, MILATRAS is envisioned to be used in designing transit 
networks and services. 
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Validation and Forecasts in Models 
Estimated from Multiday Travel Survey 


Elisabetta Cherchi and Cinzia Cirillo 


Multiday travel surveys (also known as panel data) have recently assumed 
high relevance in travel behavior analysis and activity-based modeling. 
Basically two types of multiday data have been collected: cross-sectional 
data repeated at separate points in time and data gathered over a contin- 
uous period of time. So far, the studies using panel data have focused on 
the estimation of demand models; little is known about the application 
and validation of models estimated on repeated measurements. Even the 
definition of the holdout sample is not obvious in panel data sets. This 
paper studies issues related to model validation and forecasting of con- 
tinuous data sets. With both simulated and real data, empirical evidence 
is provided on the effects that different patterns of correlation have on 
model forecast and policy analysis. Results show that the way holdout 
samples are extracted affects the validation results and that the best 
results are obtained when a percentage of individuals with all of their 
observations are used. The logit model in the presence of taste heterogene- 
ity could produce biased modal shifts, while failing to account for corre- 
lation across observations, did not seem to produce relevant effects on 
policy analysis. The real case study, estimated by using a 6-week travel 
diary (MobiDrive), confirms only in part the analysis on simulated data. 
Results also confirm that in panel data, a model with a better fit might 
provide a worse validation and forecast. 


A number of multiday travel surveys (also generally called panel data) 
have been collected in the past decade, and consequently their use for 
travel behavior modeling and analysis has significantly increased. 
There are basically two types of multiday data depending on whether 
the same survey is repeated at “separate” times (e.g., once or twice a 
year for a certain number of years), or over a “continuous” period of 
time (e.g., 7 or more successive days). 

The first type of survey has been used to gain insights into activ- 
ity scheduling and travel planning, to study dynamic effects such as 
habit and learning, and in general to study how behaviors change as 
the environment varies (i.e., the supply or the socioeconomic char- 
acteristics). Golob used three waves of data (1 year apart) from the 
Dutch National Mobility Panel to study inertial and lagged relation- 
ships between income, car ownership, and car and public transporta- 
tion use (/). Bradley, with before and after data, estimated dynamic 
logit models that account for response lags and state dependence to 
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study the effect on mode choice of a new rail commuter line (2). 
Simma and Axhausen with the use of panel data from both Germany 
and the Netherlands found that travel commitments (car ownership 
and public transport season tickets) in one period affect mode usage 
in the next period (3). Chatterjee and Ma used a panel of four waves 
to examine the time scale of behavioral responses in travel mode 
shifts when change tends to take longer to occur (4). Thgrgersen 
used structural equations modeling and three waves of travel data 
(between 1998 and 2000) to study to what extent the current behav- 
ior toward public transport is influenced by past behavior, current 
attitudes, and perceived behavioral control (5). Srinivasan and 
Bhargavi used a data set recorded on two time points during a period 
of 5 years to account for rapid and substantial changes in the fast- 
growing Indian economy (6). Ramadurai and Srinivasan used a set 
of data gathered on 2 consecutive days to study habit persistence and 
state dependence in modal choice (7). Finally, Yañez and Ortúzar 
studied the effect of shock and inertia in individual behavior by using 
a 5-day pseudodiary that has been repeated four different times so 
far, just before and three times after the implementation of the rad- 
ically new and much maligned Santiago public transportation system 
(Transantiago) in Chile (8). 

Numerous recent studies about travel behavior have been based 
on continuous panel data. Multiday travel diaries have been used to 
detect rhythms of daily life (9), to compare different indices that mea- 
sure similarities of travel behavior (70), and to analyze the variability 
in daily travel of individuals and the proportions of variance arising 
from intrapersonal and interpersonal variability (77). Advanced 
econometric models have been applied to continuous panels to draw 
evidence on the parametric assumptions behind the value of time dis- 
tribution (12), to study day-to-day variability in modal choice models 
(13), and to examine the length of time between successive participa- 
tions in several activity purposes (/4). Recently, researchers are 
attempting to introduce dynamics into activity-based model systems; 
demand model systems for daily activity programming based on 
a 1-week travel diary have been estimated (/5), and an extended rein- 
forcement learning approach has been proposed to produce weekly 
activity patterns in Belgium (16). Arentze and Timmermans have 
used the need-based framework for defining dynamic activity utility 
functions and to develop a heuristic method to generate activity agen- 
das on a multiday, multiperson basis (17). Finally, discrete choice 
models estimated with panel data have been proposed to explain cur- 
rent behavior on the basis of individuals’ history and experience 
(18), to examine the effect of repeated observations (19), and to try to 
account for two different correlation effects across individuals over 
two time periods along the panel (20). 

This literature review is not exhaustive by any means, but it clearly 
shows the strong interest in multiday data sets and the major advance- 
ments that have been produced so far by the transportation community. 
Nevertheless, the main focus of almost all of these studies is the 
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estimation of demand models (mainly mode choice and activity 
participation), although their prediction power is still not well known. 
Moreover, related to that, the validation of models estimated on panel 
data has never been studied in depth. Because the ultimate objective of 
transport modeling is demand forecasting, the authors believe that it is 
crucial to explore to what extent models estimated on multiday data 
can be used for prediction purposes. 

Prediction and validation issues have been explored up to acertain 
level in panel data gathered on separate points in time; the results 
of model estimation have actually been used to study how (travel) 
demand varies when external changes occur at one point in time. The 
inclusion of past behaviors, lagged responses, and state-dependence 
effects has in fact proved to improve model fit and to affect pol- 
icy analysis. However, models estimated on continuous multiday 
data aim mainly at investing intrinsic day-to-day variability, but 
no major external changes usually occur along the period of the 
survey collection. Hence the problem in prediction arises: How 
can models estimated on continuous panels be used? And more 
precisely, what time frame should these models apply to? As dis- 
cussed by Cherchi et al., properly accounting for correlation over 
repeated observations is crucial to understand the long-term struc- 
ture of individual choices (20). It is indeed crucial not only to pro- 
duce correct estimates, but also for their validation and use in 
forecasting. But this issue has never been explored, and the appli- 
cation and validation of models estimated on repeated measures 
is still an unsolved problem. 

In the case of validation, another problem arises because not even 
the definition of the holdout sample is obvious in panel data sets. Hold- 
out samples are generally drawn randomly from cross-sectional data; 
in multiday data different validation sets can be formed depending on 
the dimension that the analyst has decided to adopt. In fact, having at 
least two dimensions of variability, individuals and their answers, two 
types of holdout samples can be drawn: (a) a subsample of individu- 
als, each with the full set of answers, or (b) a full set of individuals, with 
only a subset of answers from each individual. 

The objective of this paper is to explore the use of models esti- 
mated on continuous panel data for validation and forecasting pur- 
poses. By using simulated and real data, on the basis of the 6-week 
panel gathered in Germany, empirical evidence will be provided on 
(a) the effects on prediction and validation of different types of cor- 
relation and (b) the effects on validation of different ways to draw 
holdout samples. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In the next section dis- 
crete choice models for panel data are formalized and the different 
dimensions of correlations in multiday—multiweek data sets are intro- 
duced. Then the analysis on simulated data is reported, in which per- 
fect correlation is assumed for responses from the same individual. 
This hypothesis is consistent with the model formulation assumptions. 
Validation and prediction issues for a real case study on a 6-week travel 
survey are the object of the next section. Principal findings, lessons 
learned, and avenues for future research conclude the paper. 


MODEL FORMULATION 


A mixed logit formulation to model mode choice on panel data is 
adopted (27). It is assumed that for a single tour in each choice 
situation the person chooses among a finite set of alternatives; the 
choice set can vary over tour episodes and the number of choice 
situations can vary over days, weeks, individuals, and households. 
The utility that person g obtains from alternative j in each choice 
situation is as follows: 
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where 


X ki = level of service variables that vary among individ- 
uals q, alternatives j, and over time periods t; 
SE = socioeconomic variables; 

b, and b,, = parameters fixed over population and time periods; 
Hak and Hgm = individual parameters fixed over time periods and 
randomly distributed with zero mean; 

Yim = index that equals 1 if m appears in utility function j, 
0 otherwise, allowing for error component; and 
€,; = Gumbel distributed random terms. 


The specification in Equation 1 is quite generic as it allows account- 
ing for systematic and random heterogeneity around the responses to 
level-of-service attributes, different forms of correlation among alter- 
natives, random heterogeneity in the preferences for specific alterna- 
tives, and correlation across tour mode choices made during the same 
day, the same week, or by the same individual. In cases of more than 
one observation available for each individual, given the sequence of 
modal alternatives, one for each tour episode j= {jı - . . , jr}, the prob- 
ability that the person makes this sequence of choices is the product of 
logit formulas (22), where V is the utility as in Equation 1, excluding 
the Gumbel error: 
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If the number of choices in each sequence equals 1 (T= /), then the 
specification degenerates to mixed logit on cross-sectional data; if 
T is greater than 1, the formulation allows correlation across the 
observations belonging to the same sequence. 

The unconditional probability is the integral of this product over 
all values of u: 


P, = J Ly(b, u)f(u)dy 3) 


When using cross-sectional data in which the person’s previous 
choices are not known, one mixes the logit formula over density 
of u in the entire population. However, when the person’s previous 
choices are known, it is expected that one can improve the prediction 
by mixing over the density of u in the sequence (27). 

The vector of unknown parameters is then estimated by maximiz- 
ing the log likelihood (LL) function, that is, by solving the equation 
as follows: 


Q 
max LL (b, yt) = max In Fy (bu) (4) 


where j, is the alternative choice made by individual q in time period t. 
This involves the computation of P,(b, u) for each individual q, 
q=1,...,Q, which is impractical because it requires the evalua- 
tion of one multidimensional integral per individual. The value of 
P,,(b,u) is therefore replaced by a Monte Carlo estimate (SP) obtained 
by sampling over p, and given by 


1 R 
ss = roe (b, u) (5) 
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where R is the number of random draws u,, taken from a predefined 
parametric distribution. As a result, b and p are now computed as the 
solution of the simulated log likelihood (SLL) problem: 


1 Q 
R us — R 
max SLL (b, 1) = meg 2 InSP* (b, u) (6) 


The solution of this last approximation [often called sample aver- 
age approximation (SAA)] will be denoted by a (b, ur)”; (b, p)* 
denotes the solution of the true problem (Equation 4). All the results 
presented in this paper are obtained with the software AMLET 
(www.grt.be/amlet), which uses an adaptive stochastic programming 
algorithm to estimate mixed logit models (23). 


EXPERIMENTS USING SIMULATED DATA 


Repeated observations from synthetic individuals have been simulated 
to study validation issues and policy-related effects in discrete choice 
models. Simulated data are necessary to ensure that the model to be 
estimated is coherent with the hypothesis formulated by the analysts 
and reported in the previous section. The synthetic sample is composed 
of 200 individuals, each of them is supposed to provide 20 valid 
responses; a total of 4,000 observations are then generated. The num- 
ber of repeated observations and the number of alternatives were cho- 
sen to generate a synthetic population with characteristics similar to 
that of the real panel data. The 20 observations provided by each indi- 
vidual can be thought of as if each person described two trips or tours 
a day during a 2-week period, with 5 working days in each week. 

In the experimental context respondents choose between five 
alternatives; random utilities are specified with a full set of alterna- 
tive specific constants (ASC1, ASC2, ASC3, and ASC4) assumed 
to be constant across individuals and two generic level-of-service 
coefficients normally distributed [time (t) and cost (c)]. Details of 
the sample characteristics are given in Table 1. The sample was gen- 
erated accounting for correlation among the 20 responses of each 
individual, as normally found in real data. Following the discussion 
in the section on model formulation, correlation was accounted for in 
the random coefficients. 


TABLE 2 Simulated Data: Model Estimation 
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TABLE 4 Simulated Data: Utility Specification 
Alternative Constant Coefficients Variables 
Altl Time (^ N (-0.05, 0.05) N (20, 20) 
Cost (c) N (-0.5, 0.5) N (2.0, 3.0) 
Alt2 ASC1 -0.5 1 
Time (^ N (-0.05, 0.05) N (20, 20) 
Alt3 ASC2 -1.5 1 
Time (^ N (-0.05, 0.05) N (40, 15) 
Cost (c) N (-0.5, 0.5) N (1.0, 2.0) 
Alt4 ASC3 -0.8 1 
Time (f) N (-0.05, 0.05) N (30, 30) 
Alt5 ASC4 0.3 1 
Time (f) N (-0.05, 0.05) N (20, 20) 


Note: ASC = alternative specific constant. 


With the simulated data above, four different model formulations 
were estimated: (a) multinomial logit (MNL), (b) mixed logit (ML) 
on cross-sectional data (ML-cross), (c) ML on panel data with cor- 
relation over two observations (ML-panel2), and (d) ML on panel 
data with correlation over 20 observations (ML-panel20). More- 
over, all of these models were estimated on a subsample of 3,200 
observations to study the validation of mode choices by using panel 
data. In particular, following the discussion in the previous section, 
the holdout sample was generated in two different ways: a first sam- 
ple was created including all observations belonging to the first 160 
individuals, that is, keeping the remaining 20% of the sample out for 
validation purposes, and a second sample was created including all 
200 individuals but only the first 16 answers of each individual, that 
is, leaving the last four answers of each individual out for validation. 
Table 2 shows the results from models estimated with the first sample, 
that is, 160 individuals but with 20 answers each. 

As expected the fit of the model improves gradually but signifi- 
cantly when heterogeneity on time and cost is accounted for and when 
correlation effects are considered. In particular, when correlation is 
applied to the full set of responses given by the same individual, 
the adjusted rho-squared increases from 0.265 to 0.345. In addition, 
although all estimated parameters are highly significant, only the ML 


MNL 

Alternative True Values Estim. t-Stat. 
ASC1 -0.5 0.5737 9.1 
ASC2 -1.5 —1.2821 12.8 
ASC3 —0.8 —0.7544 11.1 
ASC4 0.3 0.1636 3.0 
Time (mean) —0.05 —0.0330 26.0 
Time (SD) 0.05 — — 
Cost (mean) -0.5 —0.2770 15.0 
Cost (SD) 0.5 — — 
N observed 3,200 
N individuals 160 
LL (0) -5,150.20 
LL (final) -3,933.31 
Adj. rho-squared 0.235 
CV (scale 0.31 

parameters) 


ML-Cross 
Estim. t-Stat. 
—0.4948 6.0 
—1.4586 12.2 
—0.7728 8.0 
0.3541 44 
—0.0478 19.6 
0.0412 12.1 
—0.4819 13.2 
0.4738 8.3 
3,200 
160 
—5,150.20 
-3,861.73 
0.250 
0.10 


ML-Panel2 
Estim. t-Stat. 
—0.5103 6.6 
—1.4959 13.0 
—0.7992 9.4 
0.3379 5.1 
—0.0486 27.3 
—0.0428 17.2 
—0.4814 16.0 
0.4732 13.1 
3,200 
160 
—5,150.20 
—3,785.16 
0.265 
0.08 


ML-Panel20 
Estim. t-Stat. 
—0.4808 22:5 
—1.4976 42.9 
—0.8081 29.5 
0.3654 8.2 
—0.0524 6.8 
0.0473 9.0 
—0.5043 6.2 
0.5208 9.6 
3,200 
160 
-5,150.20 
-3,373.96 
0.345 
0.08 


Note: N= number of samples, LL = log likelihood, CV = coefficient of variation, and SD = standard deviation. 
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models are able to recover the true values. The last row of Table 2 
reports the coefficient of variation (CV) of the ratio between the esti- 
mated and the true parameters, which is the scale of the estimated 
model (24). If the estimated parameters differ only from the true 
values, then this ratio is equal among all the parameters inside each 
model. The bigger the CV, the poorer the model’s ability to reproduce 
the true phenomenon. Note also that accounting correctly for the cor- 
relation improves model fit but not the model’s capability to recover 
the true phenomenon. This result confirms previous findings that the 
effect of the correlation is (or should be) only that of allowing lower 
estimated variance (13, 19). 

Coefficient estimates are then used in application to calculate the 
prediction power of the models; modal shares observed and predicted 
together with a measure of the errors are reported in Table 3. Two 
error measurements are used, the absolute error and the 2-norms of 
the distance between predicted and observed modal shares. The 
absolute error D is defined as 


D = |M pra — Mors (7) 


where 


D = error norm, 
Mpa = vector of modal shares predicted, and 
Mos = vector of modal shares observed. 


The 2-norms is defined as 


2-norms = y Dki +Diut Dii + Wiss T Dins (8) 


where Daus .. - , Dans are the components of the error vector. 
The analysis of the results obtained with the model estimated on 
160 individuals and 20 observations per individual (Table 3) indicates 


TABLE 3 Model Validation: Modal Shares 


Predicted 

ML- ML- ML- 
Alternative Observed Logit Cross Panel2 Panel20 
Sample: 160 Individuals—20 Observations per Individual 
Altl 205 188 189 191 191 
Alt2 168 164 163 163 165 
Alt3 44 36 37 36 36 
Alt4 103 109 108 108 107 
Alt5 280 303 303 302 301 
D — 58 57 55 50 
2-norms — 30.7 30.0 28.6 26:7 
Sample*: 200 Individuals—16 Observations per Individual 
Altl 180 189 187 150 186 
Alt2 158 167 168 188 169 
Alt3 35 36 36 34 39 
Alt4 121 109 109 120 110 
Alt5 306 299 299 307 297 
D — 38 38 62 42 


2-norms — 18.9 18.7 42.0 19.7 


Note: D = error norm. 
“Model ML-Panel20 did not achieve final converge. 
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that slight improvements are registered in the error norm and 2-norms 
when the model is correctly estimated with heterogeneity in tastes 
(ML-cross), heterogeneity and correlation over two observations 
(ML-panel2), and heterogeneity and correlation over 20 observa- 
tions (ML-panel20), which corresponds to the “true” model. However, 
if the total market share predicted is considered, it may be concluded 
that all models, including the MNL, perform quite well and that the 
correct one is the best (as expected). 

When models were estimated with the second sample, that is, all 
200 individuals but only the first 16 answers, it was found that all 
models perform quite similarly to what is discussed in Table 2, except 
model ML-panel2, which surprisingly failed to converge properly. 
Table 3 reports the results of the model validation. As a consequence 
of the poor estimation, the model ML-panel2 shows the biggest errors 
in predictions (slightly higher errors), whereas the remaining models 
estimated perform equally well in predictions. 

Finally, in comparing the errors in Table 3 it is important to note 
that the error is smaller in magnitude when the model is estimated 
on the full set of respondents and validated on part of the individual 
responses. Another important result is that in both experimental 
cases the specification on panel data (which is assumed to be the cor- 
rect one) produces a better fit, but does not improve the prediction 
power of the model. 

The policy analysis in models estimated on data with repeated 
observations is now considered. Only the policy analysis using the 
results of the models estimated with 160 individuals and 20 responses 
each will be reported. Using the model estimated with 200 individ- 
uals and 16 observations each, produces very similar results. The 
effects on modal shares of a 50% increase in time for Alternative 1 
and Alternative 2 and a 50% increase in cost for Alternative 1 are 
studied. Table 4 reports the changes in the aggregate share of mode 
j over the initial situation (do nothing): 


P-P} 
AP, = (9) 
J 


TABLE 4 Policy Analysis 
+50% Time Alt. 1 and Alt. 2; +50% Cost Alt. 1 
Alternative True Logit ML-Cross ML-Panel2 ML-Panel20 


Sample: 160 Individuals—20 Observations per Individual 


Altl —0.072 -0.102 -0.080 —0.080 —0.078 
Alt2 —0.058 -0.091 —0.069 —0.067 —0.066 
Alt3 0.034 0.086 0.052 0.050 0.047 
Alt4 0.039 0.071 0.049 0.048 0.046 
Alt5 0.057 0.072 0.060 0.060 0.060 
D — 0.162 0.051 0.045 0.039 


2-norms — 0.077 0.025 0.022 0.019 
Sample: 200 Individuals—16 Observations per Individual 


Altl -0.109 —0.103 -0.100 —0.106 —0.108 
Alt2 0.095 0.151 0.110 0.109 0.095 
Alt3 1.189 1.092 1.279 1.314 1.313 
Alt4 0.475 0.478 0.530 0.529 0.538 
Alt5 -0:319 -0.317 -0.338 —0.336 —0.335 
D — 0.165 0.189 0.212 0.204 


2-norms — 0.113 0.109 0.138 0.139 
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where P/and P, are, respectively, the aggregate probabilities of choos- 
ing mode j before (do nothing) and after introducing the measure, 
calculated by sample enumeration (25). In particular, the first column 
reports the simulated market share variation, that is, computed directly 
from the simulated data set, and the remaining columns report the 
market share variation computed by applying the different estimated 
models. 

The interpretation is quite straightforward; the multinomial logit 
fails to predict the true modal shifts when variation in travel time is 
applied. When heterogeneity is correctly accounted for with random 
normally distributed coefficients, the error norm and the 2-norms 
indicator decrease in the +50% time scenario and slightly increase in 
the 50% cost scenario. Models accounting for correlation effects over 
two and 20 observations continue to improve model predictions in 
the +50% time scenario but leave probabilities in the other scenario 
almost unchanged. In conclusion, the logit model in the presence of 
taste heterogeneity can produce biased modal shifts, while failing to 
account for correlation across observations does not seem to produce 
relevant effects on policy analysis. 


EVIDENCE FROM A REAL CASE 


In this paper observations on mode choice are extracted from the 
6-week travel diary collected in Karlsruhe, Germany, and part of the 
MobiDrive survey. The original study involved about 160 households 
and 360 individuals in the cities of Karlsruhe and Halle, Germany 
(26, 27). The derived data set includes mode choice observations at 
the tour levels; all tours on a daily basis are considered. Daily pat- 
terns are derived by applying the framework proposed by Bhat and 
Singh in 2000 (28). A tour is the sequence of trips performed by an 
individual, starting from a given base (usually home or workplace) 
until the individual returns to this base. Each tour has a main activ- 
ity defined by duration, purpose, and main mode. The main activity 
of the day is assumed to be work or education. The work tour is 
divided into outbound and return legs, which are called the morning 
and evening commute. All activities that take place before the morn- 
ing commute will be referred to as morning activities and the asso- 
ciated displacements will be grouped into one or more morning 
tours; they constitute the morning pattern. Similarly, all activities 
taking place after the return from work to home (the evening com- 
mute) will be referred to as evening activities and the associated dis- 
placements grouped into one or more evening tours; which together 
constitute the evening pattern. In addition, all activities taking place 
outside the work location after the morning, but before the evening 
commute, will be called midday activities, and the associated dis- 
placements, whose origin and destination are at work, are grouped into 
one or more midday tours, in turn aggregated into the midday pattern. 
In this paper, only working days from Mondays to Fridays are consid- 
ered; preliminary analysis indicated that modal choices registered dur- 
ing the weekend are substantially different from weekday shares and 
deserve separate investigation. In summary, after the described frame- 
work is applied and the aforementioned exclusions are considered, 
4,089 activity episodes, 2,488 daily schedules, 674 weekly schedules, 
126 individual schedules, and 56 household schedules are obtained. 
The specification used to test model validation and policy analysis 
together with the results from the whole sample is shown in Table 5. 
The model presents 24 degrees of freedom; the coefficients multi- 
plying the two level-of-service variables (time and cost) are normally 
distributed; the remaining coefficients including the four alternative 
specific constants are all constant. Deterministic variability in travel 
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time is captured by the interaction terms with four different types of 
socioeconomic variables. The remaining variables are specific of the 
alternatives and include sociodemographic and location character- 
istics (age, household location, marital status) and activity episode 
attributes (time budget, purposes). 

Similar to what is already done in the simulated experiments, by 
using MobiDrive data the following are estimated: MNL, ML-cross, 
ML-panel_d, and ML with correlation over the entire sets of re- 
sponses from the same individual (ML-panel_i). As expected, the fit 
of the model improves when heterogeneity and correlation effects are 
included in the model formulation; the model allowing for hetero- 
geneity in level-of-service variables and accounting for correlation 
over individual observations provides the best fit. 

For validation purposes, models have been reestimated on a sub- 
sample. Results are similar to those illustrated in Table 5 and are not 
reported, Given the different (temporal) dimensions of a multiday/ 
multiweek travel survey, two model validations have been carried 
out: (a) the model has been estimated on the observations from 
the first 100 individuals and validated on the tours from the remain- 
ing 26 individuals and (b) the model has been estimated on the 
entire set of individuals and validated on the 6th week from each 
individual. The idea is that by conditioning individual probabilities 
on the first 5 weeks, the model prediction power on the 6th week 
should improve. 

Table 6 shows the observed versus predicted market shares 
calculated from the model estimated on 100 individuals; here the 
errors in predictions increase with the number of effects considered 
(heterogeneity, correlation across daily tours, and correlation across 
individual tours). Different from the simulated data, with real data 
what the right specification is, is not known, but it is interesting that 
the model with the best fit does not provide the best validation. This 
result seems also to confirm that accounting for correlation improves 
the fit but not the model’s capability to reproduce the true phenom- 
enon. The result does not change when validating the model on the 
6th week (Table 6). The best prediction is provided by the MNL 
model, although differences (in absolute error and 2-norms indicator) 
with the ML model not accounting for correlation (ML-cross) are 
small. The model prediction power rapidly deteriorates when day 
and individual correlations are introduced. These results suggest that 
the best statistical fit does not guarantee that the model is the best in 
reproducing the real phenomenon. These results extend to the panel 
data results found in Cherchi and Ortúzar (29). 

Consistently with what is observed on simulated data experiments, 
the error norm and 2-norms are smaller in magnitude when individ- 
ual mode choices are conditioned on the first 5 weeks. In both cases 
considering correlation effects in model estimation does not improve 
the model performance in predictions. 

Two different policy scenarios are analyzed for MobiDrive. In the 
first case modal shifts are calculated when an increase of 30% in car 
travel time (for both drivers and passengers) is applied (Table 7), 
and in the second case car driver cost is expected to increase 50% 
(Table 7). Both cases have been applied to the model estimated on 
the first 100 individuals with their entire sets of observations. In a real 
case it cannot be discerned which are the “true” forecasts, or those 
closer to the actual individual behavior. In the +30 time scenario, 
modal shifts are similar for logit and ML-cross; whereas differences 
in choice probabilities before and after the policy is applied gradu- 
ally increase. For the +50% cost scenario it is not easy to find a pat- 
tern in model predictions when heterogeneity in time and cost and 
different structure of correlation are considered. If one believes in 
the statistical results, the model with the best fit (ML-panel_i) 
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TABLE 5 MobiDrive Model Results 
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Logit (MNL) 
Alternative" Coefficient Estim. t-Stat. 
Alternative Specific Constants (car driver is the base) 
CP ASC CP —0.3804 1.0 
PT ASC PT 0.4795 1.4 
W ASC W -0.7175 2.0 
B ASCB —1.8544 49 
Sociodemographic and Location Attributes as Alternative Specific 
CD Main car user 2.4018 2.5 
PT Urban location 0.2138 Li 
PT Married with child(ren) 0.8335 4.9 
CD Age 26-35 years 2.0274 3.2 
PT Age 51-65 years 0.6401 3.8 
W Age 51-65 years 1.9179 11.0 
B Age 18-25 years 0.1123 0.5 
B Age 26-35 years 1.4862 4.4 
B Age 51-65 years 0.8335 4.9 
Activity Episode Attributes 
CP Leisure —0.3007 0.9 
PT Leisure 1.1196 6.3 
PT Work 0.0006 1,7 
CD Time budget 0.0010 3.7 
B Time budget —0.0129 3.4 
Interactions Time * Sociodemographic 
All Time * married with child(ren) —0.0042 0.8 
All Time * female and part-time —0.0234 5.1 
All Time * number of stops 0.0194 5.9 
PT-W-B Time * education —0.0234 5.1 
LOS Variables (random variation) 
All Time 0.0098 3.7 
SD 
All Cost —0.2044 8.0 
SD 
N observations 3,214 
N repetitions/individual 3,214 
Log likelihood (0) -3,397.60 
Final log likelihood -2,321.35 
Adjusted rho-squared 0.310 


Mixed Day Mixed Indiv. 
Mixed (ML-cross) (ML-panel_d) (ML-panel_i) 
Estim. t-Stat. Estim. t-Stat. Estim. t-Stat. 
-0.5953 3.2 —0.7714 2.0 —0.1969 Lal 
0.7262 3:2 1.1093 3:1 0.8362 4.0 
-1.0127 6.4 —1.1214 3.0 —0.3220 wI 
-2.2433 11.9 —2.5406 6.7 —1.9835 10.9 
2.2683 5.8 2.5991 43 2.7461 12.6 
0.1055 0.8 0.1457 0.7 0.7560 3.1 
0.9284 74 1.1131 5.0 1.4857 15.4 
1.9367 5.4 2.0539 4.4 2.5223 8.8 
0.7335 5.9 0.8610 4.2 0.6981 5.2 
1.8842 16.1 1.9957 11.7 2.1706 15.1 
0.0773 0.6 —0.0093 0.0 —0.1852 2.0 
1.5720 7.8 1.6855 74 1.5748 22.8 
0.9284 7.4 1.1131 5.0 1.4857 15.4 
0.3255 1.9 —0.3474 1.9 0.2427 3.0 
1.2638 8.4 1.3604 6.7 0.8543 9.6 
0.0007 3.0 0.0007 1.9 0.0006 3.4 
0.0011 6.0 0.0012 5.1 0.0012 7.8 
—0.0139 35 —0.0219 a7 —0.0321 3:2 
—0.0054 0.9 —0.0064 0.9 —0.0046 0.3 
—0.0280 5.5 —0.0299 5.3 —0.0061 1.6 
0.0196 5.6 0.0279 5:7 0.0155 5.8 
—0.0280 5.5 —0.0299 53 —0.0061 1.6 
-0.0102 4.0 -0.0222 4.1 -0.0405 75 
—0.0006 0.6 0.0287 53 0.0764 17.0 
—0.3156 8.7 —0.4369 9.4 —0.2956 13.2 
0.1935 6.3 0.3415 8.6 0.4495 13.4 
3,214 3,214 3,214 
3,214 2,048 100 
—3,397.60 -3,397.60 -3,397.60 
-2,310.81 -2,269.68 —1,978.88 
0.312 0.325 0.410 


“CD = car driver, CP = car passenger, PT = public transport, W = walking, and B = bike. 


would be the best; hence, failing to account for heterogeneity and 
correlation effects produces erroneous results and wrong conclu- 
sions in future scenario policy analysis. However, if one believes the 
validation results, the effect would be the opposite. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper issues related to model validation and policy analysis 
when observations are extracted from the multiday/multiweek travel 
survey have been explored. The problem is quite relevant because 
these data sets are characterized by a small number of respondents 


and repeated observations during a period that is usually 1 week long, 
but can be as long as 6 weeks. The topic treated is even more impor- 
tant if itis considered that researchers in activity-based modeling are 
trying to extend the usual 1-day framework to longer periods of time 
and that dynamic effects are now included in the model formulation 
to account for past history, habit, and state-dependency effects. 

The analyses provided are based on simulated and real data. Two 
dimensions have been considered for model validation: the individ- 
ual and the week (or subset of responses). Results from simulated 
data indicate that when the model is estimated on a subset of indi- 
viduals, formulations accounting for heterogeneity and correlation 
effects (which correspond to the true model structure) are able to 
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TABLE 6 MobiDrive Validation: Modal Shares 
Predicted 


ML- ML- 


Alternative Observed Logit ML-Cross_ _ Panel_d Panel_i 


Sample: 100 Individuals and 3,214 Observations 


CD 375 343 339 332 285 
CP 119 114 116 119 121 
PT 59 85 90 100 120 
Ww 125 163 158 153 178 
B 196 170 170 170 170 
D 128 129 138 232 
2-norms 62.1 63 yall 124 
Sample: 126 Individuals and 3,319 Observations 

CD 287 270 261 255 236 
CP 66 96 97 99 103 
PT 124 137 142 148 142 
W 119 110 111 108 122 
B 154 135 138 139 146 
D — 88 100 114 118 


2-norms — 42.4 47.9 54.5 66.4 


provide better forecasts, although not dramatic. Including heterogene- 
ity and correlation effects does not improve forecasts when models 
are estimated on the full set of individuals, but on a subset of responses 
from each individual. These findings are not confirmed by results 
obtained estimating a mode choice model on a real 6-week travel 
diary. Models accounting for taste heterogeneity in time and cost, 
correlation over daily tours, and correlation over individual tours do 
not provide better forecasts with respect to simple multinomial logit; 
it is indicated instead that the correlation does not have an effect on 
the model’s ability to reproduce real choices. 

How individual choices change when level-of-service variables 
vary according to transportation policies has also been studied. 
Simulated cases reveal that ignoring heterogeneity and correlation 
effects affect the model’s ability to recover the real modal shifts; 


TABLE 7 MobiDrive Policy Analysis, 100 Individuals and 
3,214 Observations 


Alternative Logit ML-Cross ML-Panel_d ML-Panel_i 
+30% Time Alternative 1 and Alternative 2 

CD -0.011 —0.011 —0.017 —0.025 
CP —0.019 —0.019 —0.037 —0.050 
PT 0.021 0.020 0.034 0.055 
W 0.002 0.002 0.001 —0.002 
B 0.007 0.007 0.011 0.011 
+50% Cost Alternative 1 

CD —0.056 —0.072 —0.081 -0.054 
CP 0.045 0.066 0.085 0.058 
PT 0.063 0.065 0.058 0.016 
Ww 0.004 0.006 0.008 0.007 
B 0.019 0.032 0.042 0.035 
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in one case the model that accounts just for taste heterogeneity is 
already able to reproduce the real changes in probabilities. Modal 
shifts in the real case study differ substantially with the model for- 
mulations, but nothing can be said about the errors committed when 
heterogeneity and/or correlation effects are ignored. To conclude, 
models with better fit do not necessarily provide better forecasts, and 
ignoring taste heterogeneity can cause major bias in modal shifts 
calculation. 

This analysis has been carried out with current but well-recognized 
modeling tools; more complex model specifications accounting for 
different dimensions of correlation [as in Cherchi et al. (20) and 
Hess and Rose (30)] could be adopted, although the computation 
time for model estimation is expected to rise with the temporal 
dimensions considered. The authors are considering extending this 
research work to other choice models in activity-based model sys- 
tems: number of activities, activity participation, and time-of-day 
choice. 
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Defining Interalternative Error Structures 
for Joint Revealed Preference- 
Stated Preference Modeling 


New Evidence 


Maria Francisca Yáñez, Elisabetta Cherchi, and Juan de Dios Ortúzar 


Joint model estimation with revealed (RP) and stated preference (SP) data 
has become popular in the past few years, and it is now considered com- 
mon practice. Many theoretical issues related to estimation and predic- 
tion with joint RP-SP data are far from being fully explored. Given the 
ample diffusion of RP-SP modeling in practice, its misuse can have severe 
consequences on policy analysis and evaluation of transport investments; 
thus, it is crucial to continue research on this problem to try to give a the- 
oretical justification to the many relevant issues that remain uncovered. 
One particularly interesting issue, which has not been well explored, is the 
effect of partial data enrichment on the correlation structure of alterna- 
tives (i.e., when different correlation structures are revealed in the RP and 
SP data sets). This problem, which is often found in practice, has no triv- 
ial solution and raises new interesting theoretical questions about estima- 
tion and prediction. In this paper, theoretical and practical implications 
of this problem are discussed and then empirical evidence is provided, 
from a real case, of the errors that may creep in when these models are 
not applied correctly. Finally some guidelines to help fill this important gap 
in the proper use of RP-SP data are provided. 


Modern life depends heavily on the correct and efficient workings 
of the transport system. However, improving current transport ser- 
vices, or introducing new transport systems, requires large amounts 
of money. Thus, it is essential to count on consistent analysis tools 
to avoid unjustified investments. The past decade has been charac- 
terized by an intense and fruitful research effort on travel demand 
modeling, with the common objective to improve our capability to 
evaluate policy effects over users’ choices. However, despite the 
practical relevance of joint revealed preference (RP) stated prefer- 
ence (SP) modeling, theoretical research on this issue has almost 
disappeared from the recent literature. 

After the pioneering work of Ben-Akiva and Morikawa, the mixed 
RP-SP approach experienced a period of great popularity, in which 
several advances were made (J). The research produced in this first 
period involved fairly simplistic assumptions for the error structure, 
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such as the simple multinomial logit (MNL) model or at most a 
nested logit (NL) structure for the RP alternatives and an MNL model 
for the SP data (2-6). Still by using this simple NL(RP)—MNL(SP) 
structure, some more recent works have explored the differences in 
preference structures among RP and SP data (7). 

A major boost to the joint RP-SP modeling paradigm was given by 
the advent of the mixed logit model (8). In particular, mixed RP- 
SP models were estimated that incorporated the correlation due to 
repeated observations from the same individual and heteroscedastic- 
ity (9), random parameters under the full data enrichment approach 
(i.e., the RP and SP attributes have the same parameters) (9-11), and 
random parameters under the partial data enrichment approach (i.e., 
specific parameters for the RP and SP attributes) (9, 12, 13). 

Another stream of research has referred to the reference depen- 
dence effect. The pioneer in dealing with state dependence and ser- 
ial correlation for mixed RP-SP data is Morikawa (/4). Then some 
studies suggested a practical approach that consisted of introducing 
a dummy inertia variable to indicate when the RP and SP sets shared 
the same choice (3, 15). Lately, Cantillo et al. proposed a more com- 
plex model, allowing estimating inertia as a function of the previous 
valuation of the alternatives, which also allowed for a consideration 
of serial correlation (/6). 

The majority of these works, however, focus only on model estima- 
tion. Forecasting is not an issue when RP and SP models share the 
same structure (71, 17). Problems arise instead when the RP and SP 
structures are not consistent because that hampers the whole procedure 
of passing from estimation to forecasting (73). It is useful to remem- 
ber that for prediction, only the RP environment should be considered 
because it represents “real” behavior. Thus, even if a joint RP-SP 
model is built to obtain better estimates, for forecasting all information 
must be moved to the RP environment. Papers found in the literature 
basically discuss two problems: (a) how to transfer parameters associ- 
ated with level-of-services variables (5, 7, 9, 12) and (b) how to 
transfer the alternative specific constants (ASC) (12, 18, 19). 

Interestingly, although one of the major aims of using SP data 
is to test the introduction of new alternatives, only a few papers 
approach the problem of using RP-SP jointly estimated models to 
forecast the demand for new alternatives (72, 18, 19). Moreover, no 
paper was found that discussed the problem of using joint RP-SP 
models in prediction when the SP data included new alternatives 
that were also correlated. The authors believe that the origin of this 
void might be the dominant presence, at least in joint RP-SP mod- 
eling, of simplified SP designs based mainly on binary choices. 
Moreover, even when a higher number of alternatives are included 
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in the SP data, correlation among alternatives is not estimated (20, 21) 
or estimated but not considered in forecasting (4, 9, 22). Hensher 
and Rose report an interesting example of correlation among SP 
alternatives, but not in the context of joint RP-SP estimation (23). 

Given this context, the aim of this paper is to discuss the theoret- 
ical problems involved in estimating and forecasting demand when 
anew group of correlated alternatives is introduced into the market. 
This is an interesting problem because (a) it raises new interesting 
theoretical issues about both estimation and prediction, (b) it is very 
likely to occur in practice, and (c) it may produce severe errors if not 
approached correctly. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Following is a brief 
review of the classical joint estimation for RP-SP data and a discus- 
sion of the problem of partial data enrichment in the correlation struc- 
ture among alternatives. The next section provides a short description 
of the database used for the analysis and reports some empirical 
results. Finally, a summary of the main conclusions end the paper. 


ESTIMATION AND FORECASTING 
WITH JOINT RP-SP DATA 


As is well known, using mixed RP-SP data to estimate discrete choice 
models does not mean “simply join the data” because the scale factor 
in the indirect utility function must be considered (2, 5). The scale fac- 
tor depends on the standard deviation of the error terms in the sample; 
hence it reflects the unobserved variability among individuals in the 
difference between the true and the estimated phenomenon. Because 
of the scale factor, two identical models estimated with different data 
sets may give different estimated parameters, even if the individual 
choice process is the same. In the case of RP-SP data sets, the typical 
random utility functions of the alternative j for the individual g, can 
be written as 


UR =BXP+O"Y ten el? =(0, 0%) 
(1) 


BP’. SP SP SP SP 2 
US =BX7+O"Z +e" eF =(0,03)) 


where 


X® and X? = vectors of common attributes to both data sets (RP 
and SP); 
B = corresponding vector of parameters; 

Y and Z = vectors of attributes specific to each type of data, 
the parameters of which are, respectively, 6°” and 
6°? and 

e® and € = random terms associated with the RP and SP utili- 
ties, respectively, with variances ofp and Okp, which 
will, in general, be different. 


The index for SP pseudoindividuals is omitted in Equation 1. 

The joint RP-SP estimation is a typical case of heteroscedasticity 
among subgroups of individuals (Q®” and QS"). Hence, the general 
way to handle the problem consists of estimating different scale 
parameters for each data set (24). Because both variances cannot be 
identified, one needs to be normalized. However, estimating a het- 
eroscedastic model normalized by the RP scale parameter (AF?) is 
equivalent to scaling the SP utility by a coefficient psp = ASP/AP, 
This is precisely the first method suggested by Ben-Akiva and 
Morikawa to tackle joint estimation, where the coefficient (usp) was 
justified by the need to have equal variances for the two subgroups 
of data (1p * O&p = Opp) (Z). As the error variance in an MNL model 
is 0? = 17/6)’, the following equalities hold for the SP scale param- 
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eter in that case: [sp = 0*"/o? = ASP/A®”, Hence, it is common to visu- 
alize the estimated parameters as either multiplied by the unknown 
scale parameter or divided by the unknown standard deviation. It 
will be seen later that the same equality does not apply when one 
goes beyond the MNL model. 

Once accounting for the heteroscedasticity between the two data 
sets, either by scaling the SP utility by usp or by formulating a het- 
eroscedastic model (where A‘? is estimated normalized by the RP fac- 
tor scale), the log likelihood function for the joint estimation is given 
simply by the product of the individual probabilities of selecting the 
alternative actually chosen in the two data sets. The following two 
expressions are equivalent: 


L= TT] Pay (AP VG") TT Pat (so (va) 


qeo* geo? (2) 
L= J] Pa a" ve) I Pa (ave) 
geo” qeo™® 


where VẸ is the representative utility for alternative j for individual 
q for RP observations and g,; takes the value of 1 if individual q 
chooses alternative j; 0 otherwise. In both cases, the overall likeli- 
hood function is scaled by the unknown (inestimable) A®” scale fac- 
tor. This means that in the joint RP-SP estimation all the estimated 
parameters (0) are deflated by the common A®”. 

Equation 2 is intentionally extremely generic because the joint 
estimation does not imply any restriction on the error structure 
across the RP and SP environments. In this paper the focus will be 
on the case of interalternative correlation in the RP or SP data sets 
or both; this is an important issue that has never been addressed. As 
will be discussed, the problem consists mainly in identifying the cor- 
rect role of the scaling parameters to estimate a consistent model and 
then correctly applying the model in forecasting. 

As is well known, correlation among subgroups of alternatives can 
be accounted for by using an error component (EC) structure or 
resorting to an NL model (25, 26) in the generalized extreme value 
(GEV) setting (27). The EC structure has the advantage, over the NL, 
of being more flexible and allowing in principle for intra-individual 
correlation; however, in practice intra-individual correlation induces 
correlation over all alternatives masking the correlation in the sub- 
group. The problem can be overcome by using more complex EC 
structures, but these suffer from theoretical identification problems 
(10). In the case of null intra-individual correlation, of course, the 
standard NL is preferable because it is far easier to estimate and its 
results to be interpreted. 

As discussed in the introduction, although there are several 
studies on the estimation with both structures (EC and NL), neither 
examples of different interalternative correlation between RP and 
SP data nor a theoretical discussion on model scaling could be 
found, which are crucial to understand later how to use the models 
in prediction. 

The EC structure consists of simply adding to each of the corre- 
lated alternatives a common term distributed with mean zero and 
variance to be estimated. In regard to estimated parameters, the vari- 
ance of the EC structure is like any other parameter. Hence if the fol- 
lowing EC structure [where vy is distributed N(0, 1), and it is equal 
for alternatives i and j] is included in the SP component (keeping the 
RP component as above), 


RP _ RP RP RP RP _ 2 

UR =BX® +0"Y, + eR el? =o) m 
SP SP SP SP SP 2 

US =BXP+O"Z, +e +V e% ~(0, 059) 
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it is easy to see that its standard deviation (oy) estimate will be 
deflated by the RP scale factor of the RP error terms (6"”). 

The RP-SP scaling of an interalternative correlation in the GEV set- 
ting is less intuitive. Suppose that a set of alternatives can be grouped 
into K not overlapping nests (N;) and that alternative j belongs to a 
particular nest N,. Let ù also be the scale parameter associated with 
nest N; and B the homogeneity parameter (i.e., scale factor at the root) 
of the GEV model. The GEV probability of choosing alternative j is 
equal to the product of the conditional probability of choosing nest N; 
and the marginal probability of choosing it inside nest Ny: 


wedi ep {in ex(0.%) 


JEN 
gi(jeNy) (A, V. 
Zalh a) x exp—— O Vg ) 


In Equation 4 that part of the utility that depends only on variables 
that differ over nests but not over alternatives within each nest was 
omitted. The omission simplifies the notation without affecting 
the discussion. It is also important to remember that Equation 4 is 
equivalent to the joint probability that comes directly from the GEV 
structure [see Train for a demonstration (8)]. As is well known, 
the NL model has more than one scale parameter. The parameter 
chosen to be normalized does not affect the estimation. However, as 
noted by Carrasco and Ortúzar, the normalization has an impact on 
interpretation; only under the “upper normalization” can the NL be 
compared directly with an MNL (26). Moreover, under the upper 
normalization Equation 4 is also equivalent to the utility maximizing 
nested logit (27). Also, a “lower normalization” (i.e., one of the A, = 1) 
is consistent with microeconomic theory only when all the param- 
eters A, associated with the stochastic errors within each nest k 
(and their respective structural parameters) have the same value. 
This is relevant particularly in the joint RP-SP estimation, and it may 
also be one of the reasons that the literature reports mainly very simple 
structures (i.e., MNL structures or NL structures with at most one nest). 
However, the lower normalization may have an advantage for prac- 
titioners because, in these common simple structures, scaling the 
estimated parameters is not required. In the following subsections 
the consistency problem of joint RP-SP models in estimation and the 
implication in forecasting are discussed. 


F (4) 
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Consistency in RP-SP Model Estimation 


First, it is useful to report the expression of the joint RP-SP likelihood 
for the most general case (i.e., with NL models in the RP and SP set- 
tings) without any assumption about the normalization. By applying 
Equation 4 to both data sets, the likelihood would be as follows: 


i=}. KPP i jen? 
ex <p: n> exp(at v?) 
exp(Ay Ver) 3 rer jens? 
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RP-NL(equal scale factors)-SP-MNL 


This is by far the most used structure, although not the simplest 
(as that is the case in which both structures are MNL, Equation 2). 
The most common case is the one in which the RP data present 
only one subgroup of correlated alternatives, the SP data include 
only independent alternatives, and both data sets are homoscedas- 
tic (which means ARP= AR; Vk, A$P = A; Vk and, more important, 
BS? = 15). In that case, Equation 5 reduces to 


RP 
k Elak A jeN; 
exp(A vS) 
HSan py expa" v] (6) 
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All cases above refer to the alternatives effectively chosen at each 
environment; also, although only one scale factor (AP?) is assumed 
in the RP data set, because the SP data have different scale from 
the RP data, the SP scale factor (AS?) needs to be explicitly estimated 
to account for heteroscedasticity. But, as discussed previously, the 
SP utilities are scaled by one or other RP scale parameter depend- 
ing on the normalization chosen. In particular, AS’V$? = AS?/ 
B®’(BR?VS? ) will be estimated (the hat indicates the estimated 
parameter) under the upper normalization (where ARP = 1; hence 
NF is the unknown RP scale and AS? is the estimated SP scale), 
and ASPVSP = ASP/ARP(ARPYS? ) will be estimated under the lower 
normalization. 

In this latter case, the ratio A**/X*” represents the [isp parameter that 
is multiplied by the SP utilities to make the whole RP-SP structure 
homoscedastic under Ben-Akiva and Morikawa’s framework (/). 
However, because the NL-RP variance is Oĝe (with Ofre = Opp + Ope, 
and Ofe has a logistic distribution) and the MNL-SP variance is 
(Gfs» = Ofsr), the condition for variance equality becomes [gpO4sr = 
Ofer. Hence, only the upper normalization is consistent with the 
condition of equal variance. To obtain the same consistency under 
the lower normalization, the SP utilities need to be multiplied by 
two parameters: the SP scale parameter ({isp = AS?/A®”) and the 
inverse of the RP-NL structural parameter (A*’/B®”). Note also that 
this is actually the “trick” used under nonnormalized NL (NNNL) 
to obtain a consistent structure (28). The reason is that the NNNL 
uses a lower normalization. 


AP-NL{(different scale factors)-SP-MNL 


Although it is not uncommon to find NL models with different 
scale factors for each nest using a single data set, only one exam- 
ple of estimating these structures jointly with SP data has been 
found (22). In this case the advantage of the upper normalization 
is even clearer because the SP data set needs only to be scaled by 
the ratio A°?/B®”. Under the lower normalization instead, suppose 
that one normalizes for A#”= 1 for all RP alternatives that belong 
to any nest i + k, the following K® — 1 parameters would need to 
be estimated: (A%"/A%") [these are equivalent to the ratio (,/0/) 
used by Carrasco and Orttizar (26), Equation 23]. More than that, 
(B®’/A%?) also needs to be computed plus the SP scale parameter 
UNE. 
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RP-MNL-SP-NL[equal scale factors) 


This is a case that has never been discussed in the literature. It can typ- 
ically occur when, for example, in the current situation there is only 
one public transport mode (say, bus) and the SP data are gathered to 
test the introduction of a new public mode (for example, tram) that will 
probably be correlated with the current bus system. In this case the RP 
alternatives are independent; hence only the RP upper normalization 
is possible because from Equation 4 this is B®” = AR? = AR” Vk. Hence 
the two NL-SP parameters (B®, AS) will be estimated scaled by the 
unknown A®” (or equivalently A®”) parameter. 


exp(B"Vi") exp(A°VS") 
DE, DA 


geo? 
jeng” jeng 


—— nen (7) 
> exp E [i > eo(t*9)] 
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One can interpret the estimated parameter AS? = AS*/ p as the scale 
between RP and SP (what has so far been called À sp) and p= pepe 
as the structural parameter among SP alternatives. This corresponds to 
alower normalization into the SP data set. Alternatively, one can think 
of BS” = B/B as the RP-SP scale and AS? = AS°/B"” as the structural 
parameter under an upper normalization. The extension to more than 
one scale factor in the SP context is trivial, but of course the number of 
parameters to be estimated increases, being equal to the number of 
nests plus one: BS? = B*/B®? and ÀP = ASB” fori=1,...,K*. 


AP-NL-SP-NL{(different scale factors) 


This is the most general and complicated case, although again not 
rare to be found in practice. In fact, this is the case in which there 
are currently two transport modes, which might be correlated, and 
with the SP data it is desirable to test the inclusion of another one or 
two new modes, again probably correlated between them. An exam- 
ple, in an urban context, would be the introduction of a full new pub- 
lic transport system, such as a renewed bus service and a new 
underground. In a car-orientated city, it is likely that there will be 
correlation between the existent car driver and car passenger modes, 
as well as between the two new public modes. Analogously, in an 
extraurban context, an example can be the introduction of two new 
train services, for example, local and express train, between a pair 
origin—destination currently served only by two bus services, local 
and express buses. 

The likelihood in this case is expressed by Equation 5. Once 
more, the upper normalization appears to be the most convenient 
because the joint RP-SP estimation is similar to the case discussed 
above in Point 3 [RP-MNL/SP-NL(equal scale factors)], but the 
number of parameters to estimate increases significantly, as they are 
ARP= ARYB®? for i=1,..., K®, BS? = p9/B and AS? = A/B for 
PEs N ia 

Under the lower normalization instead, again assume one 
normalizes A,” = 1, the following parameters must be estimated: 


o BR? = BRP/AR in the RP environment, 
o K? — 1 parameters ÂÈ? = A®*/A¥? for all RP alternatives that 
belong to any nest i + k, 
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o B= BAR in the SP environment, and 
o K®— 1 parameters ÀSP=1$7/}8 for all SP alternatives that belong 
to any nest i + k. 


Rather than the number of parameters, in this case the problem attains 
the behavioral interpretation of such structure especially for those alter- 
natives (or groups of correlated alternatives) that are common to the 
RP and SP data sets. Assuming different structural parameters in the 
RP and SP data sets means that the unobserved components of the util- 
ities that cause some alternatives to be perceived as more similar than 
others are not the same in both cases. Although this can be justified 
when the systematic utilities are specified differently, it should not 
occur when alternatives have the same specification. 


Forecasting with RP-SP Models 


To use a joint RP-SP model estimated for prediction purposes one 
must take into account that real behavior belongs to the RP context. 
Therefore, when the model is used in forecasting, every parameter 
must be in the RP scale (7). When the joint RP-SP model is RP scaled, 
all parameters (i.e., RP-SP generic or specific to SP) associated with 
variables are already estimated in the RP environment; hence they can 
be used directly in prediction without further scaling. However, as dis- 
cussed in the literature, this is not the case for the new-alternative ASC 
included only in SP (12, 18, 19). As the ASC tend to reproduce the 
market shares in the sample, they have to be rescaled when moved 
into the RP domain (7, 19). 

Now, in the case of partial data enrichment in the interalternative 
correlation structure (i.e., the structural parameters are estimated 
only in the SP environment or in both the RP and SP settings but 
with different values), the following questions arise: (a) is it correct 
to move the whole (or part of the) SP correlation structure into the 
RP environment? and (b) can the structural parameters be moved 
free of scale or not? In regard to the first question, the following 
cases can occur: 


1. The joint RP-SP structure assumes the same structural param- 
eters for both environments. This is the simplest case, because 
there is no problem in using the structural parameters directly in 
forecasting. However, this case demands the same set of alternatives 
for both environments. 

2. The joint RP-SP structure assumes the same structural param- 
eters for both environments except for alternatives present only in 
SP (usually new alternatives). In this case one does not have an 
option other than moving the whole correlated (or uncorrelated) 
structure of SP alternatives into the RP domain to forecast. 

3. The joint RP-SP structure allows different structural parameters 
for the two environments. This is the most general and most compli- 
cated case. First, the general advice would be to use the structure esti- 
mated with the data set (RP or SP) one has more faith in (7). However, 
passing judgment about the interalternative structural parameters in 
the GEV setting is not straightforward because these parameters are 
associated with the expected maximum utility (EMU) of the nests. 
Thus, to be consistent, the structural parameters should be associated 
with utilities measured in the same environment. In other words, for 
prediction all parameters (i.e., either structural or related to attributes) 
included in the joint RP-SP model should come from the same envi- 
ronment. This means that if one has more faith in the SP data, one 
should move the SP structural parameter and the utilities associated 
with the alternatives in the nest. 
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The authors’ suggestion for existing alternatives is that, unless one 
has clear and specific reasons for not doing so (e.g., the goodness- 
of-fit statistics clearly reject it), it is preferable to estimate a generic 
correlation structure between RP and SP data. Moreover, for extreme 
cases in which interalternative correlation is present only in one 
environment (either RP or SP), that is, in the case of partial data 
enrichment in the interalternatives correlation, testing the following 
two structures is suggested: (a) constrain the RP alternatives to be 
correlated (as the SP ones) and (b) constrain the SP alternatives not 
to be correlated (as the RP ones). 

As for the second question, when a group of correlated alternatives 
is estimated only in the SP environment, the SP utilities and the SP 
structural parameter need to be moved into the RP environment for 
prediction. Following the discussion in Cherchi and Ortúzar, the SP 
structural parameter should be moved without scaling it because it 
was estimated scaled by the RP scale parameter and because, differ- 
ent from the ASC that are not associated with any attributes, the SP 
structural parameter is associated with the EMU term (7). 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 
Data Set 


The data used in this paper were collected as part of a large project 
to study the introduction of a new high-speed (350 km/h) rail line 
between three large cities. The direct area of influence has a popu- 
lation of about 36 million inhabitants and in economic terms is one 
of the most important of the region. For the application of this 
research, only the data relative to one origin—destination pair were 
used because they represent a very interesting case study. 

The two cities are located approximately 450 km from each other, 
and there are three modes available to travel between them: car, bus, 
and airplane. However, taking into account the clear competitiveness 
among the different services for the same mode, it can be said that 
there are actually two groups of three alternatives each: three bus 
alternatives (conventional bus, executive bus, sleeper bus) and three 
airplane alternatives (to represent three pairs of airports available). 

The current transport market is dominated by an air shuttle service. 
Consequently, the local airports suffer from congestion. However, 
because the demand in the corridor is extremely high (some 120,000 
daily trips), the slower modes (bus and car) are also affected by con- 
gestion, especially on approach roads that connect the city to the main 
arterial roadways. To have an idea of the problem, note that the jour- 
ney by car and bus takes about 5 h whereas the air shuttle takes about 
45 min between taxiing, taking off, and cruising, plus 50 min between 
arrival and boarding (for Internet/automatic check-in). 

Demand forecasting for the new high-speed train was early identi- 
fied as a key challenge in the project. Following the recommended 
approach, three types of surveys were set up: (a) focus groups to 
achieve a deeper understanding of the phenomenon, (b) an RP survey 
to obtain a good picture of the current situation, and (c) a stated choice 
experiment to evaluate the introduction of the new alternatives. 

The RP survey considered some 2,050 individuals (1.7% of exist- 
ing demand) interviewed at highway toll stations, bus terminals, and 
airports. Apart from standard data about trip conditions and socio- 
economic characteristics, a question about car availability was included 
in the RP survey; the public modes were considered available to every- 
one. From the original sample some 1,760 individuals answered the SP 
survey satisfactorily. The SP experiment was designed to include all 
existing modes plus the new train services (economy and first class). 
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However, to simplify the setting, each respondent was presented with 
only four of these modes. These were randomly selected but with the 
constraint that the current mode and the speed rail modes were present 
at every scenario. Moreover, each individual was presented with only 
four scenarios, blocking out the more than 48 choice tasks of the exper- 
imental design. Interestingly, in spite of the strong similarity between 
the two new rail modes (they differed only on the onboard service), the 
SP survey presented them as competing alternatives, as this was what 
the planners were specifically interested in. For this reason they were 
also considered as two separate but correlated alternatives. 

A final RP-SP sample of roughly 9,100 observations was available 
for estimation purposes, of which 59.6% were trips to work. Differ- 
ent models were estimated according to the main purpose of the trip: 
to work and not to work. In this paper only the results referring to the 
first case will be presented. 


Empirical Analysis 


As good practice dictates, before the RP-SP joint models were esti- 
mated, separate models were estimated for each data set to obtain the 
best model specification (5). In particular, by using each data set 
alone the following effects were tested: linear and nonlinear in the 
attributes utility functions (interactions between alternative attributes 
and square terms), taste heterogeneity (deterministic, via interaction 
between level-of-service and socioeconomic characteristics and 
purely random), and for the SP data set, the existence of correlation 
among the observations from the same individual were also tested. 

As for the utility specification, in both the RP and SP data sets, it 
was found that only the linear effects were significant, with the excep- 
tion of cost, which showed significant systematic heterogeneity as a 
result of the income level of the respondent. In fact, it was found that 
a variable cost/income performed much better than the linear cost 
attribute, in both the RP and the SP sets. It was also found that the cost 
parameter was significantly different across alternatives. It is impor- 
tant to mention that neither data set showed random taste heterogene- 
ity or preferences for specific alternatives. It is even more important 
to highlight that the SP data set did not show significant correlation 
among answers from the same individual; the effect of correlation was 
tested by using Biogeme in two ways: with random parameters and 
including an error component (29). 

Finally, the results from the best RP and SP models estimated alone 
were compared to identify candidate RP-SP generic attributes for the 
joint estimation. It was found that all common attributes differed only 
by the model scale, while significantly different ASC were estimated 
for all RP and SP alternatives. A pity, as in forecasting it is preferable 
to have generic ASC for alternatives that are common to both sets (/9). 

However, the most interesting part of this joint RP-SP model refers 
to the estimation of the interalternative correlation structure, which of 
course imposes the challenge of testing complex joint NL structures 
as discussed previously. 

In particular, different interalternative correlation structures for the 
RP and SP data were found. The SP data presented a clear and strong 
correlation between the two train services and among the three bus 
alternatives (see Figure 1); whereas the interalternative correlation 
among the RP bus alternatives was not significant (far lower than the 
95% confidence level). 

Although from the estimation point of view having different corre- 
lation structures in RP and SP is not an issue, using such structures in 
forecasting might be quite problematic. Now, because prediction 
should be the final aim of most studies, following the discussion in the 
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FIGURE 1 


section on estimation and forecasting with joint RP-SP data, the cor- 
relation structure of both environments was constrained to establish 
a unique and consistent structure. This gave rise to three possible 
correlation structures for the joint RP-SP model: (a) all alterna- 
tives independent (Model MNL), (b) all alternatives independent 
except the two new alternatives in SP (Model MNL-NL Train), 
and (c) the bus alternatives correlated in both data sets with the 
same structural parameter and the two new alternatives correlated 
in SP (Model NL). The MNL model was estimated as the baseline 
for the nested specifications. 

Table 1 presents the models tested in prediction; the parameters are 
already scaled as follows: according to Equation 5 and looking only 
at the RP side, Apus and Again correspond to BPP/ARi and BPP/ARiin 
respectively, whereas V} can be calculated directly without scaling 
it again by Aj”. Results from model estimation suggest that the struc- 
ture revealed by the SP data is more appropriate. In fact, model per- 
formance increased when it is assumed that the bus alternatives in 
the RP set had the same correlation as that in the SP set. The likeli- 
hood ratio (LR) test allowed one to conclude that the best joint inter- 
alternative correlation structure (NL) accommodated correlation 
between the two new train modes with the same structural param- 
eter for the RP and SP bus alternatives ($8, = Rh), whereas the 
MNL was the less appropriate model (30). In fact, the LR between 
the MNL and MNL-NL Train (LR = 46.2) is much larger than the 
critical value, X350,,1 = 3.84. 

In line with the LR test, the structural parameter comes closer to 
one as the interalternative correlation is better specified. It shows that 
part of the interalternative correlation is being masked by the scale 
parameter (for the deficient interalternative correlation specification). 
In addition, and to measure the “cost” of the constraint (=, = of.) 
allowing calibration of a consistent structure for prediction, the same 
correlation structure assuming different structural parameters for the 
bus alternatives ($8, 4 o%”,) was also tested, but results were inconsis- 
tent because the structural parameter for the buses in the RP set was 
greater than one. Moreover, the likelihood of the inconsistent NL 
model was just slightly better (-5091.9). As to the issue of moving all 
information into the RP environment, 


e Because different ASC were calibrated for the RP and SP con- 
texts, the step of adjusting them to reproduce the current market 
shares was skipped; 

e The ASC for the SP new alternatives were scaled; and 
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e The attribute parameters and the structural parameter were used 
directly (without scaling). 


In regard to the relationship between travel time and access time, 
it can be seen that for the best model (NL) the travel time is (cor- 
rectly, in the sense of what one normally expects) valued as 0.5 the 
access time for airplane and bus, and 0.6 for train. On the contrary, 
for the other two models (MNL and MNL-NL Train), the value of 
travel time is larger than the value of access time. Moreover, the 
simplest model (MNL) seems to strongly overestimate the value of 
travel time; it is six times the value of access time. 

To evaluate the effect of establishing interalternative correlation 
on demand predictions, the variation in aggregate market shares for 
various simple policy measures was calculated. The response to a 
change in prediction was calculated (see Table 2) as the percent 
change in the aggregate share of mode j over the initial (do-nothing) 
situation: 


AP, = j j (8) 


where P; and P? are the aggregate probabilities of choosing mode j 
before and after introducing the measure, both computed by sample 
enumeration (30). 

As expected, all models predict a decrease in the market shares 
of the existing modes following a reduction in the train fares. 
However, there are important differences in the magnitude of the 
changes; in particular, the policy impacts are obviously greater 
for the MNL model. Table 2 shows that for a 50% reduction in 
train fares, if one erroneously assumes no interalternative correla- 
tion (MNL), the estimated percent change in the aggregate train 
share (AP;) is 50% larger than if both train alternatives are assumed 
to be correlated. However, it is interesting that the differences 
between the two nested models are not large. This result could be 
due to the fact that the initial bus market share is low (17% for all 
three bus options) and its fare much lower than that of the compet- 
ing modes. But, a similar phenomenon has been found in totally 
different contexts (13). 

When there are either two (or more) correlated new alternatives, 
or a new alternative correlated with any existing one, the issue of 
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TABLE 4 Model Parameters for Prediction 

Models 
Attribute MNL MNL-NL Train NL 
Parameter 
Car 1.605 1.588 0.440 
Air 1 —0.764 2.037 1.576 
Air 2 —0.508 2.293 1.834 
Air 3 —4.576 —1.776 -2.252 
Sleeper bus 0.860 0.844 0.895 
Executive bus —1.201 -1.257 —1.094 
Train 0.254 6.508 5.124 
Train 1st class 0.363 6.632 5.216 
Travel time car (min) —0.012 —0.003 —0.001 
Travel time air (min) —0.012 —0.003 —0.001 
Travel time bus (min) —0.012 —0.003 —0.006 
Travel time train (min) —0.012 —0.008 —0.003 
Access time air (min) —0.002 —0.002 —0.002 
Access time bus (min) —0.002 —0.002 —0.013 
Access time train (min) —0.002 —0.005 —0.005 
Cost/income air (US$) —32.460 -7.163 —6.997 
Cost/income bus (US$) -29.327 -2.938 —19.789 
Cost/income car (US$) -77.867 —10.303 —10.010 
Cost/income train economy (US$) —51.640 —24.853 —23.521 
Cost/income train first (US$) —49,973 -24.853 —17.104 
Delay air (min) —0.013 —0.002 —0.0003 
Delay bus (min) —0.013 —0.002 —0.0022 
Delay train (min) —0.013 —0.002 —0.0009 
Opus 1.000 1.000 0.154 
rrain 1.000 0.370 0.371 
Scale parameter 0.136 0.5916 0.627 
Final log likelihood —5,121.01 -5,116.72 -5,093.62 
Log likelihood at zero —6,882.67 —6,712.7762 —6,712.78 
Value of Time for Average Income (US$/h) 
Travel by car 19.81 37.43 12.84 
Travel by air 70.41 79.76 27.22 
Travel by bus 35.53 88.67 26.33 
Travel by train economy 30.58 42.35 16.78 
Travel by train first 31.60 42.35 23.08 
Access air 11.73 53.18 54.44 
Access bus 5:92 59.12 57.05 
Access train economy 5.10 25.86 27.33 
Access train first 5.27 26.47 38.46 


considering a consistent interalternative correlation structure for 
prediction seems to be especially important because if the analyst 
wrongly assumes that the new alternatives are independent (MNL), 
their demand may be overestimated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper an analysis has been done of the problem of establish- 
ing an appropriate correlation structure for prediction when RP-SP 
data are used and the models in both environments present different 


correlation structures. From a theoretical point of view, the joint 
estimation of these structures poses a problem in defining an appro- 
priate scale. In fact, when correlation among alternatives is present, 
several extraparameters need to be estimated to obtain a consistent 
joint model. Although lower and upper normalization are in princi- 
ple equivalent, the theoretical discussion in this paper suggests that 
the upper normalization is more intuitive. In this sense the analyses 
add new evidence to support the results of Carrasco and Ortúzar 
related to NL estimation with only one type of data (26). 

Although any interalternative structure between RP and SP can in 
principle be estimated, the theoretical analyses suggest that, wherever 
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TABLE 2 Effects on Prediction of Including Interalternative Correlation 


Attribute Fare by Train 
Model % Change -50 -25 -10 
MNL Car —0.460 —0.230 —0.090 
Air -0.410 -0.210 —0.080 
Bus —0.490 —0.230 —0.080 
Train 0.630 0.310 0.120 
MNL-NL Train Car —0.103 -0.051 —0.020 
Air —0.081 —0.040 —0.016 
Bus 0.214 —0.108 —0.042 
Train 0.139 0.070 0.027 
NL Car —0.100 —0.050 -0.020 
Air —0.080 —0.040 —0.010 
Bus —0.200 —0.100 —0.040 
Train 0.130 0.070 0.030 


possible, having a generic correlation structure for existing alternatives 
in both data sets is recommended. Otherwise, the model might not be 
consistent in prediction. Finally, if some interalternative correlation 
structure is present only in the SP data context (for new alternatives), 
it has to be moved to the RP environment without scaling the structural 
parameter for prediction. 

It has been shown that models that simply follow the correlation 
structure detected for the RP data, without considering what the 
SP data might reveal in this sense, may overestimate the potential 
market shares of new alternatives. In other words, these results 
suggest that the preliminary step (estimation of pure RP and SP 
models) should be less restrictive to allow that the SP data may not 
only help in improving the specification of the representative util- 
ity, as in normal practice, but also in defining the most appropriate 
correlation structure. 

These results may be also relevant for panel data modeling 
when the quality of data varies over waves. Thus, if one is in the 
presence of stable choice environments, one could assume a 
unique and consistent interalternative correlation structure for 
forecasting purposes. 
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Review of Evidence for 
Temporal Transferability of 
Mode-Destination Models 


James Fox and Stephane Hess 


One main motivation for developing travel behavior models is to use 
them to forecast future levels of transport demand. Given that the inter- 
est in transport planning is often in long-term forecasts, with forecast 
horizons of up to 30 years, it is important to consider the transferability 
of travel behavior models over time. The importance of model transfer- 
ability has been recognized since disaggregate models were first applied 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s, but seems to have been largely forgot- 
ten recently, because the focus has been on the development of ever 
more advanced models that better explain current behavior, with a par- 
ticular focus on the representation of taste heterogeneity. However, 
there are sufficient grounds to suspect that the model that best explains 
current behavior may not necessarily be the best tool for forecasting, not 
least because of the risk of overfitting to the base data. This paper aims 
to return the crucial issue of temporal transferability of travel demand 
models to the research agenda. First, the notion of transferability is dis- 
cussed, highlighting the potential impacts of violations of the assump- 
tion of transferability, and the way transferability can be assessed is also 
described. Next, the most complete review of existing work investigat- 
ing the temporal transferability of mode and mode-destination models 
to date is presented. Finally, a number of areas in which future research 
should be directed are identified. 


The main interest in the field of travel behavior research lies in the 
development of models that are able to closely replicate choices 
made by travelers in real-life settings. The development of these 
models has two main aims; the models are used to understand cur- 
rent travel behavior, and they are applied to generate forecasts of 
future behavior. For the former, efforts focus mainly on producing 
accurate measures of willingness-to-pay indicators, for example, 
for use in appraisal. For the latter, various different contexts arise, 
namely, to forecast behavior under different scenarios (e.g., new 
transport infrastructure), to apply a model developed in one area to 
another area, and to use a model to produce long-term forecasts of 
future behavior. Notwithstanding the possibility of all three playing 
arole at the same time, it is the last of these, namely, the long-term 
forecast, that is at the heart of the issues discussed in this paper. 
The importance to transport practice of producing accurate tempo- 
ral forecasts should not be underestimated. Such forecasts are used by 
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local and national government agencies to give an indication of likely 
future demand for the provision of transport services, and they help 
shape policy decisions, for example, in the context of new infrastruc- 
ture developments. The complexity of this process is further increased 
by the need to take account of demographic changes, as well as the 
impact of changes in the transport infrastructure. 

To make these forecasts, the approach that is typically followed is 
to develop models that represent a tractable simplification of current 
behavior and then to use those models to forecast future behavior. 
This means that the more advanced types of models, such as mixed 
multinomial logit, are rarely used in this context because the compu- 
tational requirements they impose in application are too great. Indeed, 
although this cost may be justified in estimation, application relies on 
running the model in a potentially very large number of different con- 
texts, often iteratively. The forecasting problem is further simplified 
by separating the key travel choice decisions on a given day, typically, 


e Travel frequency—whether to travel and, if so, how many times; 
e Mode of travel; 

e Destination zone; and 

e Time of day. 


For each of these choices, separate models are usually developed by 
travel purpose because experience has demonstrated that the factors 
influencing these choices vary according to travel purpose. The focus 
of this paper is on the mode and destination choice decisions, which 
may be modeled as sequential choices or as a simultaneous choice. 

In a forecasting context, mode—destination models are used to 
assess the effectiveness of different policies over forecasting horizons 
of up to 30 years. These models can include detailed socioeconomic 
segmentation, enabling a better fit to the estimation data set and an 
ability to predict the impact of trends in the input variables over time, 
such as increasing car ownership or aging of the population. 

However, forecasting with such models relies on a significant 
assumption, namely, that the parameters that describe behavior in 
the base year can be used to predict future behavior, an issue that is 
referred to as transferability. In recent years, this issue has dropped 
off the radar, with the majority of effort going into the development 
of ever more advanced models that better explain current behavior, 
with a particular focus on the representation of taste heterogeneity. 
However, it is possible that the model that best explains current 
behavior may in fact not necessarily be the best tool for forecasting, 
not least because of potential issues of overfitting. 

The problem is that if the assumption of transferability is violated, 
the future forecasts will be subject to uncertainty, irrespective of how 
well the models fit in the base year, how much segmentation they 
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incorporate, and how accurately future model inputs can be forecast. 
As reflected in the discussions in this paper, the topic of transferabil- 
ity has received less and less attention in recent years. So although 
the use of models in forecasting remains one of the two main aims 
of travel behavior research, that is not reflected in current research 
activity. 

The issue of what is meant by transferability is explored further 
in the next section. For the purposes of this introduction, it is useful 
to cite Koppelman and Wilmot, who define a transfer as “the appli- 
cation of a model, information, or theory about behavior developed 
in one context to describe the corresponding behavior in another 
context” (1). 

This paper is concerned with the transferability of models, rather 
than underlying behavioral theories, in the context of model forecast- 
ing. In forecasting, models developed at one point in time are applied 
to predict behavior at a future point in time. It is thus assumed that 
the models are temporally transferable, that is, that the parameters 
that explain travel behavior when the model was estimated will also 
explain future travel behavior. 

The aim of this paper is to return the crucial issue of temporal 
transferability of travel demand models to the research agenda. In 
particular, this paper examines the evidence for the transferability 
of mode destination choice models, which are applied over forecast- 
ing horizons of up to 30 years, but with, as is demonstrated, little 
evidence for their transferability over such periods. 

This paper has three main components. First, the notion of transfer- 
ability is discussed, highlighting the potential impacts of violations of 
the assumption of transferability, and the way in which transferabil- 
ity can be assessed is described. This is followed by what the authors 
believe to be the most complete review of existing work in this area 
to date. Finally, a number of areas in which future research should be 
directed are identified. 


TRANSFERABILITY 
Defining Transferability 


Koppelman and Wilmot offer the following definition of transfer- 
ability, which is, in the authors’ view, the best definition provided 
in the literature: 


First, we define transfer as the application of a model, information, or 
theory about behavior developed in one context to describe the corre- 
sponding behavior in another context. We further define transferabil- 
ity as the usefulness of the transferred model, information or theory in 
the new context. (/) 


The first part of this definition can be interpreted quite broadly. For 
example, applying a model based on principles of utility maximiza- 
tion assumes that those principles apply in the context in which the 
model is applied, as well as in the context in which the model is devel- 
oped. However, the focus of the transferability literature, and this 
paper, is on model transferability. That is to say, assessing the ability 
of models developed in one context to explain behavior in another 
context, under the assumption that the underlying behavioral theory 
on which the model is based is equally applicable in the two contexts. 

Somewhat surprisingly, none of the other papers reviewed 
attempted to set out their own definition of transferability, and indeed 
in many cases the term is used under the assumption that its meaning 
is known to the reader. 
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Temporal and Spatial Transferability 


A key distinction made in the literature is between temporal transfer- 
ability and spatial transferability. Temporal transferability is con- 
cerned with the application of models developed by using data 
collected at one point in time at another point in time, whereas spa- 
tial transferability is concerned with the application of models devel- 
oped using data from one spatial area in another spatial area. Usually 
temporal transfers take place in the same spatial area, and spatial 
transfers take place at or around the same point in time. However, in 
some cases a model is transferred over both time and space, and so 
the two categories are not mutually exclusive. 

To consider temporal and spatial transferability in the context of 
disaggregate mode destination choice models, it is useful to define 
in summary form the utility functions used in the models: 


Ua = Be X + En (1) 


where 


Una = utility of mode-destination alternative md, 
B = vector of model parameters, 
X = vector of observed data, and 

Emag = random error term. 


In model development, the objective is to identify model parameters 
that best explain the observed data. Thus, as a model is developed, 
and its ability to explain the observed choices increases, the term X 
increases in importance, and the term €ma decreases in importance. 
Nonetheless, mode destination models do not perfectly explain the 
observed choices, and so some random error remains. The mean effect 
of this term is captured in the mode-specific constants, which in a 
mode choice context will capture effects such as the relative reliabil- 
ity of modes, levels of comfort, climate, and hilliness for walking and 
cycling. 

In a spatial transfer at the same point in time, the transferability of 
the model will depend on the relevance of the parameters in the trans- 
fer context, for example, the degree of similarity in sensitivities to 
travel time and cost, and on the appropriateness of the alternative spe- 
cific constants. Models would be expected to be transferable for areas 
that have similar characteristics, such as similarities in mean travel 
times and costs, levels of highway and public transport reliability, 
climate, and hilliness. 

For a temporal transfer in a given area, the considerations are dif- 
ferent. The effect of area-to-area differences is not present, instead the 
key issue is whether the parameters remain constant over time. Stated 
more explicitly, the issue is whether within a given population seg- 
ment, sensitivities to the different variables that form the utility func- 
tions, and the mean contribution of unmeasured effects as measured 
by the alternative specific constants, remain constant over time. In 
some instances, the ratio between model parameters is also important; 
for example, the value of time implied by the ratio between the cost 
and time parameters in a model, which will change over time if there 
are changes in the cost and time parameters. 

Thus temporal transferability and spatial transferability are not 
the same thing. A model might be temporally transferable within a 
given area, but contain a specification that does not transfer well to 
other areas. Another model might contain a detailed specification 
that transfers well to other spatial areas, but does not transfer well 
over time. 

Spatial transfers typically involve a transfer sample, a sample of 
choices observed in the transfer context, which may allow a locally 
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estimated model to be developed for comparison with the model 
transfer. When a model is applied to forecast future behavior, that is 
a transfer of the model to a new temporal context. However, unlike 
many spatial transfers, no transfer sample is available. There is, 
therefore, an important practical difference between temporal and 
spatial transfers. 

Temporal transferability can be assessed, however, by using two 
data sets collected at different points in time from the same spatial area. 
Typically one data set is historical, one is contemporary. Models 
estimated from the two samples can be compared to make assessments 
of model transferability, and from these, conclusions can be drawn 
about the temporal transferability of similar models used for forecast- 
ing. Such an assessment, however, also needs to take into account that 
although models may be temporally transferable in one area, that may 
not be the case in another area or in a different context. From that 
perspective, such assessments need to be based on the use of contexts 
that are as similar as possible to the study context. 

This paper is concerned with the temporal transferability of mode 
destination models during long-term forecasting horizons. It is worth 
emphasizing that during such forecasting horizons, key model inputs, 
such as population, employment, and travel times and costs on the 
networks, will be subject to considerable uncertainty, and different 
assumptions can have substantial effects on the predictions of future 
travel behavior. For example, a perfectly transferable model might be 
fed with poor predictions of input variables and consequently produce 
poor quality forecasts. Thus, as illustrated later in this paper, tempo- 
ral transferability is a factor in producing the best possible forecasts 
of future behavior, but is certainly not the only consideration. 


Conditions for Transferability 


A theme in a number of the early papers on the transferability of dis- 
aggregate models is a belief that disaggregate models, which repre- 
sent choice at the individual level, should be more transferable than 
aggregate models, which typically represent choices at the zonal 
level. In some cases, claims were made for the models without much 
supporting evidence. For example, Ben-Akiva and Atherton claimed, 
in the context of spatial transferability, that 


a second major advantage of the disaggregate demand modelling 
approach is that it is transferable from one urban area to any another. 
It has been hypothesised that, because disaggregate models are based 
on household or individual information and do not depend on any 
specific zone system, their coefficients should be transferable between 
different urban areas. (2) 


Although the second sentence of this quote concedes that transfer- 
ability is a hypothesis, the first seems to treat it as a given for a trans- 
fer to any area. The argument about the zone system seems to have 
been made in reference to aggregate modeling approaches, which 
typically operate at the zonal level, but the arguments were not 
identified. More generally, although a number of these early papers 
in the transferability literature claim that disaggregate models are 
more transferable than aggregate techniques, only Watson and Westin 
empirically demonstrated that claim (3). 

Later works, building on empirical findings that the disaggregate 
models were not always transferable, were more measured in their 
claims. Daly identified three conditions for spatial transferability (4): 


e Relevance. Does the local model give any information on 
travel behavior in the transfer area? 
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e Validity. Is the transfer model acceptably specified for the 
transfer area? 

e Appropriateness. Is it appropriate to use the transferred model 
in the target area? 


Thus models are expected to be transferable only under certain circum- 
stances. An important finding from the literature review was that 
although some authors had attempted to identify conditions for spatial 
transferability, to the present authors’ knowledge no corresponding 
research exists for temporal transferability. 


Impacts of Violation of 
Transferability Assumption 


If temporal transferability does not hold, what are the implications for 
forecasting? When the model is used to forecast future behavior, the 
forecasts will be subject to error as a result of differences between the 
model parameters and the true model parameters in the future year. 
This will add error into the forecasts, and the magnitude of this error 
would be expected to be larger the longer the forecast period, that is, 
the longer the interval during which the model is transferred. Tempo- 
ral transferability is not stated here as the only condition that must be 
satisfied to produce accurate forecasts, rather it is a factor that is often 
neglected. By contrast, significant effort may go into predicting the 
composition of the future population and other model inputs. 

Figures | and 2 seek to illustrate that point. In this simple example, 
the base car share in 2000 is 40%, which is forecast to grow steadily 
to 70% by 2030. However, as a result of uncertainty in the input vari- 
ables, the uncertainty in this prediction is +10%. In the first figure, the 
model is taken to be perfectly transferable, and therefore the overall 
uncertainty in the 70% mode share for car is +10%. In the second 
example, uncertainty due to input variables is again taken to be +10%, 
but uncertainty due to the transferability of the model is also +10%. 
Thus, the overall uncertainty in the forecasts is +20%. What these fig- 
ures aim to illustrate is that model transferability may add further 
uncertainty to model forecasts. One approach modelers use to deal 
with uncertainty in the future input variables is to run models for dif- 
ferent scenarios, for example, by running low-, medium-, and high- 
growth scenarios. However, understanding the uncertainty introduced 
into forecasting by the input variables and model transferability would 
give a more complete picture of the true levels of uncertainty associ- 
ated with future forecasts and the relative importance of these two 
effects. 


Assessing Transferability 


In a temporal forecast context, testing for transferability is not pos- 
sible in advance. Indeed, forecasts for a future period are being pro- 
duced, and the accuracy of these forecasts can be assessed only in 
the future. Evidence on the temporal transferability of particular 
types of models can, however, be produced by looking at historical 
studies, that is, studies in which one is in position to compare the 
forecasts to what actually occurred in reality. Specifically, temporal 
transferability can be assessed by using data sets that have been col- 
lected at two points in time in the same geographical area. Provided 
identical, or similar, variables are collected in the two cases, it is 
possible to use the sets of data to develop identically specified mod- 
els at both points in time and make assessments of model transfer- 
ability. This generally makes the assumption that the actual model 
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type is transferable and that transferability is influenced only by the 
specification of the utility function. This assumption is based largely 
on the fact that in applied work, generally the same basic model 
structures are used throughout, but the possibility that different 
model structures may be more appropriate at different times, and the 
impact of this on forecasting abilities, is an interesting area for future 
research. 

The measures of transferability used in the literature can be placed 
into two broad categories. First are tests of parameter equality. These 
represent strict statistical tests of the hypothesis of parameter transfer- 
ability and were the key measures of transferability used in the early 
literature. Many of these tests rely on the availability of a transfer sam- 
ple, which is used to develop a locally estimated model, and then the 
transferred model is assessed relative to that locally estimated model. 

The second category is predictive measures, which are assessments 
of the predictive ability of a model in the transfer context. Predictive 
measures can be used to make assessments of model transferability, 
but they do not necessarily directly measure transferability and so 
need to be interpreted with caution. They are, however, arguably less 
reliant on the assumption that the same model structure applies in both 
contexts. 


Tests of Parameter Equality 


A frequently used statistical test in the literature is the transferabil- 
ity test statistic (TTS), which assesses the transferability of the base 
model parameters b in the transfer context t, under the hypothesis 
that the two sets of parameters are equal: 


TTS, (B,)= -2[LL, (B,)- LL, (B,)] (2) 


where LL,(B,) is for the base model applied to the transfer data and 
LL,(B,) is for the locally estimated model. 

TTS is x? distributed with degrees of freedom equal to the number 
of model parameters. It can be seen that this test is the same as the 
standard likelihood ratio test but applied to pairs of log likelihood 
values in a different context. 

The transfer index (TI) was devised by Koppelman and Wilmot 
and measures the predictive accuracy of the transferred model rela- 
tive to a locally estimated model, with an upper bound of one (/). A 
reference model is used in the calculation of TI, typically a market 
shares model in the case of mode choice. 


(LL, (B,)- LL, (B)) 
(LL, (B, ) -LL, ( ri) 


where fi" is the reference model for the transfer data and LL,(B,) = 
LL,(B,) 2 LL,(Bred)- 

Unlike the TTS, the TI does not either accept or reject the hypoth- 
esis of model transferability. Rather it provides a relative measure 
of model transferability. Within a given study area, the TI can be 
used to directly assess different sets of models. When comparisons 
between different studies are being made, the TI still provides insight 
if the same reference model specification is used but does not have a 
general scale in a formal sense. 

The statistical measures discussed above are concerned with the 
overall fit to the data and are the measures that have been used in the 
literature to assess transferability. It is also possible to analyze dif- 
ferences in individual parameter values by using information on the 
significance of the parameter in the base and transfer models. For 


TI, (B,) = (3) 
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example, the cost and time parameters in a model are key to the fore- 
cast responses to policy, and so changes in these parameters over 
time are of particular relevance. 


Predictive Measures 


As was discussed in the introduction to this section, predictive mea- 
sures were increasingly used to assess transferability as the transfer- 
ability literature developed. For example, Lerman argued that the 
early transferability literature had used an overrestrictive definition of 
transferability, with an overemphasis on statistical tests, and argued 
that transferability should not be seen as a binary issue, but rather that 
the extent of transferability should be explored (5). In the same book, 
Ben-Akiva argued that achieving perfect transferability is impossible 
because a model is never perfectly specified, and therefore pragmatic 
transferability criteria are required in addition to standard statistical 
tests (6). 

Predictive measures need to be interpreted carefully when one is 
making assessments of model transferability. In cases in which both 
base and transfer samples are available, then provided both data sets 
provide accurate samples of individual choices, the ability of the base 
model to predict choices in the transfer context is a direct test of the 
transferability of the model. 

However, in many studies that validate model predictions against 
observed outcomes, a detailed transfer sample is not available, and 
the model forecasts are validated against aggregate shares. In these 
studies the predictions of the model depend on the accuracy of the 
assumed inputs as well as the transferability of the model itself. So, 
a model may be highly transferable, but if fuel prices dramatically 
increase during the forecast period, and that was not anticipated when 
the future inputs were assembled, the model predictions may be some 
way off the observed outcomes. Care needs to be taken to distinguish 
input errors from transferability errors, and in some cases it is not 
possible to disentangle the two effects. 

The relative error measure (REM) has been used in the literature 
to assess model transferability. It assesses for the prediction the abil- 
ity of a model to predict the choice frequency in some aggregate 
group as follows: 


mg 


mg T O 


mg 


B= 0; 
( bed (4) 


where Pmg is the prediction for alternative m in group g and O,,, is 
the observed choices for alternative m in group g. 

Note that g is often dropped, that is, predicted and observed alter- 
native (e.g., mode) shares are compared. Because the REM measure 
is self-scaling, it can be applied to probabilities and to aggregate 
choice predictions such as numbers of individuals choosing m and g. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The literature on temporal transferability has been broken down into 
three subsections. The first two discuss studies using disaggregate 
mode choice models and thus are more directly relevant than is the 
other literature to the focus of this paper on models of mode and des- 
tination choice. The final subsection then presents evidence from 
other model types, in most cases aggregate models of trip generation. 

The mode choice studies are further broken down into direct tests 
of model transferability, in which both base and transfer models have 
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been developed allowing formal statistical tests of transferability to 
be made, and validation studies, in which model predictions are com- 
pared with aggregate statistics on mode share, often after substantial 
changes to travel times, costs, or both. These validation studies use 
data collected in the transfer context to define the inputs to the mod- 
els, which removes the complication of combinations of errors in the 
input data discussed in the section on predictive measures. A number 
of the papers present comparisons of base and transfer models and 
use the transfer data to validate the performance of the base model in 
forecasting, and so are discussed in both subsections. 


Mode Choice Transferability Studies 


Four studies of the transferability of mode choice models have been 
reviewed. Train compared models developed before (in 1972) and 
after (in 1975) the opening of the Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) 
system in San Francisco, California (7). Silman compared a model for 
Tel Aviv between 1972 and 1976 (8). McCarthy also analyzed pre- 
BART data, in his case from 1973-1974, with the post-BART data 
from 1975 (9). Badoe and Miller developed models from two large 
household interviews collected 22 years apart (70). All four studies 
analyzed home-work trips only. 

In addition to these four mode choice studies, two studies have 
investigated the transferability of models of simultaneous mode 
and destination choice, the exact focus of this paper. Karasmaa and 
Pursula (77) used Helsinki, Finland, data from 1981 and 1988, and 
Gunn (12) investigated models for the Netherlands by using 1982 
and 1995 data. As did the four mode choice studies, Karasmaa looked 
at home—work trips only, but Gunn ran analyses for home—work, 
home-shopping, and home-social and home-recreational. 

Overall, the mode choice studies supported the hypothesis that 
model parameters are reasonably stable over time, although this find- 
ing was not universal; two of the six studies reported substantial 
changes over time. Silman and McCarthy both used the TTS and were 
able to accept the hypothesis of temporal parameter stability at a 10% 
confidence interval, although McCarthy rejected the hypothesis at a 
5% confidence level. The Badoe and Miller study is noteworthy; it is 
the only study that considers a long-term forecasting interval. Badoe 
and Miller rejected the hypothesis that the parameters were equal dur- 
ing a 22-year period, but for some model specifications TI values of 
almost 0.9 were obtained. Thus a transferred model from 1964 used 
to predict 1986 behavior had 90% of the predictive ability of a local 
model estimated on 1986 data. 

Neither of the mode—destination studies (Karasmaa, Gunn) cal- 
culated TTS or TI values. Gunn’s findings of general parameter sta- 
bility were consistent with the mode choice studies; however, in 
Karasmaa’s analysis there were significant differences between the 
base and transfer parameters. 

Badoe and Miller made an interesting assessment of the impact of 
model specification on model transferability by testing seven differ- 
ent model specifications, ranging from simple market shares models 
and models with mode constants and level-of-service variables only, 
through to models with detailed market segmentation. For all model 
specifications, the TTS rejected the hypothesis of parameter stability 
at a 5% confidence interval. The TI increased from 0.132 for the 
simple market shares model, to 0.894 in the level-of-service vari- 
ables only model, although interestingly more detailed specifica- 
tions with market segmentation had lower TI values, despite higher 
log likelihood values. 
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This finding raises an interesting question as to whether, for long- 
term forecasting, there is an optimum level of complexity to ensure 
that the predictive ability of the model is retained over time. It may be 
that adding detailed market segmentations improves the fit to the base 
data, but that this is a case of overfitting and gives less robust forecasts 
over the longer term. 


Mode Choice Validation Studies 


Parody assessed the impact, during a 1-year period, of a free bus 
service accompanied by substantial increases in parking changes at 
the University of Massachusetts at Amherst (13). Ben-Akiva and 
Atherton predicted the impact of preferential lanes on bus usage and 
carpooling along the Shirley Highway in Washington, D.C. (2). Train 
(7) validated the ability of pre-BART models to predict demand when 
BART was introduced and then investigated how the forecasting 
performance of the models varied with model specification in Train 
(14). Silman used a model for Tel Aviv, Israel, developed with 1972 
data to predict behavior in 1976 (8). Milthorpe’s study had a different 
focus, providing a comparison of the forecasts of a four-stage model 
developed in the early 1970s with observed data from about 2001 (15). 

The general pattern from these studies is that the mode choice 
models were able to predict the impact of often substantial changes 
in level of service on mode share with reasonable accuracy. This 
finding is reassuring for the application of mode choice models for 
periods of up to 5 years, but it does not provide any direct evidence 
about the transferability of the models during the longer term. 

Parody’s analysis used panel data and in one test assessed the impact 
of substantial increases in parking charges. In this test, a full model 
specification with socioeconomic parameters performed substantially 
better than a model with level-of-service parameters alone. This sug- 
gests that an improved model specification yielded more transferable 
level-of-service parameters. Train’s 1979 analysis also concluded 
that improving the model specification resulted in improvements 
in the model predictions. 

It seems that the improvement in the predictive performance of 
the models that results from adding socioeconomic parameters is a 
result of improved estimates of the key level-of-service parameters, 
rather than the impact of changes in socioeconomics, given that 
most of these model tests have been undertaken over short-term 
forecasting horizons of up to 5 years. These improved estimates then 
enable the models to better predict the impact of changes in level of 
service. Silman explicitly noted that pattern by observing that when 
socioeconomic parameters were added, the significance of the key 
cost and time variables in his models was improved. 

Following from the discussion above of the danger of overfitting to 
the base data, there is clearly a need to find the appropriate balance 
in regard to the level of detail in the model. Adding socioeconomic 
parameters has been found to improve the estimates of the core level- 
of-service parameters; however, there is a danger that adding too 
much detail leads to overfitting and less robust forecasts during the 
longer term. Further empirical analysis of this issue would be valuable. 


Other Transferability Studies 


A number of other studies provide insight into the temporal trans- 
ferability of models. The following paragraph summarizes the var- 
ious papers reviewed, and following that there is a discussion of the 
findings. 
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Hill and Dodd used 1956 and 1964 household interviews from 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, to assess zonal regression trip generation 
models (16). Kannel and Heathington investigated the stability of 
household regression trip generation models estimated from 1964 and 
1971 household surveys in Indianapolis, Indiana (717). Downes and 
Gyenes compared the predictive performance of three trip generation 
techniques, zonal regression, category analysis, and household regres- 
sion, by using data from Reading, United Kingdom, collected in 1962 
and 1971 (18). Yunker analyzed the predictive performance of trip 
generation and distribution models by using 1963 and 1972 data from 
Wisconsin (79). Smith and Cleveland investigated the time stability 
of household regression trip generation models for Detroit, Michigan, 
by using household interviews from 1953 and 1965 (20). Doubleday 
analyzed the same set of Reading data as did Downes to investigate 
the temporal stability of category analysis trip generation models (2/). 
Elmi et al. used Toronto data to investigate the temporal stability of 
aggregate trip distribution models by using data from 1964, 1986, and 
1996 (22). Cotrus et al. investigated the transferability of trip genera- 
tion demand models by using data from the 1984 and the1996 to 1997 
Israeli National Travel Habits survey (23). 

Most of these studies are concerned with generation modeling and 
typically used aggregate modeling approaches based on regression, 
household classification, and gravity model techniques. As such, any 
findings with respect to model transferability have to be interpreted 
with caution for the mode-destination modeling context. Nonethe- 
less, general findings are of interest to the broader question of whether 
models developed at one point in time can be used to predict behav- 
ior at a future point in time. These studies also have the advantage that 
they have tended to consider longer forecasting intervals, typically 
about 10 years, compared with the mode choice studies. 

Few of these studies made formal statistical tests of model transfer- 
ability. Elmi concluded that the parameters in his trip distribution 
models were statistically different between 1964 and 1986, although 
the 1964 models were able to predict 1986 behavior well. Cotrus also 
rejected the hypothesis of temporal stability, in Haifa and in Tel Aviv, 
Israel, during a 12- to 13-year period. 

The assessments of the predictive performance of the generation 
models are supportive of the hypothesis of model transferability, 
with five of the seven studies reporting that the models predicted 
future trip generations well. However, as discussed earlier, accurate 
aggregate predictions do not necessarily indicate transferability at 
the individual parameter level. 

A noteworthy feature of many tests of the generation models is 
that the intervals of analysis often covered substantial changes in 
population, whereas the mode choice validation studies typically 
were concerned with the effect of substantial changes in travel cost 
and times. For example, Hill and Dodd’s analysis covered a period 
when the population of the Greater Toronto area increased by 33% and 
total car ownership rose by 45%. The good predictive performance of 
the models under these conditions provides some evidence for the tem- 
poral stability of socioeconomic parameters that capture variation in 
behavior across the population. 

Elmi’s analysis of work trip distribution models investigated the 
impact of improving the model specification and, consistent with the 
mode choice studies, he concluded that improved model specifica- 
tion resulted in improved model transferability. Elmi obtained TI 
values as high as 0.84 for predicting 1996 behavior with 1964 mod- 
els, and 0.97 for predicting 1996 behavior with 1986 models. An 
interesting result noted by Elmi was that the disutility of travel time 
reduced over time, from a value of —0.13 in 1964 to —0.08 in 1996. 
Elmi suggested that this reflected changes in spatial structure and 
consequent increases in the mean distance to work. 
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Elmi’s hypothesis that changes in model parameters might be 
related to changes in spatial structure may give an approach for fore- 
casting how model parameters change over time. If evidence were 
assembled across studies of the way model parameters had changed 
over time, it would be possible to investigate whether the changes 
in model parameters could be explained in relation to aggregate 
variables describing changes in spatial structure, such as the size of 
the urbanized area. 


Summary and Critique 


To draw the findings from the review of temporal transferability 
together, it is useful to summarize the key findings from the groups 
of studies. These summaries are presented in Tables 1 to 3. 

Overall, the direct tests of transferability summarized in Table 1 
are supportive of the hypothesis that mode choice models can be 
transferred over time, with four of the six studies concluding that the 
models tested were transferable. Furthermore, some of the validation 
studies demonstrate that the models are able to predict the impact on 
mode share of substantial changes in level of service during short 
periods. 

That said, these findings are specific to the evidence base that has 
been analyzed. Considering the direct tests of temporal transferabil- 
ity summarized in Table 1, it can be seen that the evidence is nearly 
all from commuting studies. Furthermore, all the validation studies 
summarized in the second table, and many of the generation studies 
summarized in Table 3, are also based on commuter travel. Com- 
muting travel might be expected to be more transferable than other 
purposes because the journey to work is a regular trip and as such 
would be expected to be recorded with a higher degree of accuracy 
than less regular trips. 

Another feature of the evidence base is that much of it is based on 
short-term forecasts of up to 10 years. However, many transport mod- 
els are applied over forecast periods of up to 30 years, and it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that during longer time intervals, transfer- 
ability would be less likely to be accepted. That said, the single body 
of evidence on longer term transferability, the studies from Toronto 
that developed mode choice models and distribution models, is 
supportive of model transferability. 

An empirical finding from both mode choice and distribution stud- 
ies is that improving model specification improves model transferabil- 
ity. Although the improvements in model specification described are 
often the addition of socioeconomic parameters, this improvement in 
model performance seems to come about because the improved mod- 
els provide better estimates of the key cost and time parameters that 
respond to short-term policy changes. During a longer term forecast- 
ing horizon, substantial changes in the distribution of the population 
across segments would be expected, and so the findings in regard to 
model specification may be different, depending on the relative sta- 
bility of level-of-service and socioeconomic parameters during the 
longer term. 

Only two studies of temporal transferability have considered simul- 
taneous models of mode and destination choice, the focus of this 
particular paper. Gunn’s study found a good level of temporal trans- 
ferability, but in Karasmaa’s work three out of four level-of-service 
parameters were not transferable. 

The dates of the studies are noteworthy, with half (nine out of 18) 
published in the 1970s, and with only two papers published during 
the past decade. Clearly research efforts into the issue of model trans- 
ferability have been limited since the cluster of work in the 1970s 
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TABLE 4 Temporal Mode Choice Transferability Studies 
Paper and Reference Area Purpose 
Train (1978) (7) San Francisco Commute 
Silman (1981) (8) Tel Aviv Commute 
McCarthy (1982) San Francisco Commute 
(9) 
Badoe and Miller Toronto Commuter mode choice 
(1995) (10) 
Karasmaa and Pursula Helsinki Commute 
(1997) (11) 
Gunn (2001) (/2) Netherlands Commute, personal business, 


shopping, social, and 
recreational 


Note: LOS = level of service; ASC = alternative specific constant 


and early 1980s. In addition, the evidence that models of mode- 
destination choice are temporally transferable during forecasting 
intervals of up to 30 years is extremely limited. Given the importance 
of such long-term forecasts in transport planning, this is a serious 
shortcoming in the field and an important area for future research. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


It is clear from this review that further empirical evidence on the tem- 
poral transferability of mode—destination models would be valuable 
and, in particular, give insight into their suitability for forecasting 
during longer term forecasting horizons. 

Comparisons between model predictions and observed aggre- 
gate outcomes can provide valuable insight. However, it is diffi- 


TABLE 2 Temporal Mode Choice Validation Studies 


Time Frame 


4 years (1972-1976) 
1.5 years (1973, 1974-1975) 


22 years (1964-1986) 


7 years (1981—1988) 


13 years (1982-1995) 


Degree of Transferability Comments 


LOS parameters more stable 
than other terms 


Good—time parameters 
particularly stable 


Box—Cox trans- 
forms used 


Parameters stable over 
short term 


Statistical differences between 
parameters but models 
are broadly transferable 
in terms of predictive 
performance; ASCs and 
scale change over time 


Poor—three of four LOS 
parameters not stable 


Good, particularly for LOS 
parameters 


Mode-destination 
models 


Mode-destination 
models, some 
evidence that 
transferability 
may vary with 
purpose 


cult to disentangle the impact of model transferability from other 
factors, as a result of, in particular, the magnitude of errors in input 
assumptions during long-term horizons. For example, Milthorpe 
analyzed forecasts for Sydney, Australia, from 1971 to 2001 (/5). 
During this period, the population was predicted to grow by 55%, 
but actually grew by 35%. Clearly such errors have a substantial 
impact on the model predictions, irrespective of the transferability 
of the models. 

The best approach for future research is to focus on cases in which 
detailed disaggregate data, such as household interview data, are 
available during periods of 20 to 30 years. Provided that reasonable 
levels of consistency exist between the data collected at each point 
in time and that consistent level-of-service data can be assembled 
for each point in time, such data sets can be used to directly test the 
assumption of temporal transferability. 


Paper and Reference Area Purpose Time Frame Predictive Performance Comments 
Parody (1977) (13) University of Massa- Commute Four waves: Good—substantial improvement when Large changes in 
chusetts at Amherst 1. Autumn 1972 model specification improved with modal costs over 
2. Spring 1973 socioeconomic terms time period 
3. Autumn 1973 
4. Spring 1974 
Ben-Akiva and Washington, D.C., Commute Washington, D.C. Good in response to significant changes Focus on carpooling 
Atherton (1977) and Santa Monica, 1970-74 in LOS policies 
(2) Calif., United States Santa Monica, 1974 
(application only) 
Train (1978, 1979) San Francisco Commute Poor for transit because of problems with Lack of info. for new 
(7, 14) input data; predictions improve with BART mode, 
improved model specification erroneous walk 
time data 
Silman (1981) (8) Tel Aviv Commute 4 years (1972-1976) | Mixed—main car driver and bus modes 


predicted well; minor car passenger 
mode significantly overpredicted 
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TABLE 3 Temporal Generation Model Studies 
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Paper and Evidence for 
Reference Area Model Class Purpose(s) Time Frame Transferability? Comments 
Hill and Dodd Toronto Zonal regression All purposes, 8 years (1956-1964) Yes, after correcting Actual results after 
(1966) (16) all purposes for differences in correction applied 
peak hour data processing unclear 
Kannel and Indianapolis Household All purposes 7 years (1964-1971) Yes, predicted trips Panel of households 
Heathington regression within 2% of used, this may 
(1973) (17) observed have influenced 
findings 
Downes and Reading Zonal regression, All purposes, 9 years (1962-1971) Yes, forecasting 
Gyenes (1976) category plus split into errors close to 
(18) analysis, shop, work, base year errors 
household other 
regression 
Yunker (1976) Southeast Wisconsin, Zonal regression Commute, 9 years (1963-1972) Good, predicted Observed trips grew 
(19) United States analysis shopping, growth close to by 25% in period 
other, non- observed, larger 
home-based differences by 
purpose 
Smith and Detroit Category All purposes 12 years (1953-1965) No, trip rates not Uniform growth 
Cleveland analysis, stable, uniform likely to be 
(1976) (20) household growth over income and/or 
regression categories accessibility 
Doubleday Reading Aggregate, cate- Regular (work) 9 years (1962-1971) Trip rates not stable, Accessibility had 
(1977) (21) gory analysis and exception was an impact, and 
nonregular employed males possibly income 
growth 
Cotrus, Prashker, Haifa and Tel Aviv Person-level All purposes 12-13 years (1984— Mixed, statistically 
and Shiftan regression 1996, 1997) rejected, but 
(2005) (23) predictions good 
with 7% and 
3% errors 


Three additional areas for future research are identified. The first 
of these goes back to the earlier point that even in studies testing 
for transferability, the assumption is generally made that the actual 
model type is transferable and that transferability is influenced only 
by the specification of the utility function. Here, future work should 
look at the transferability of the actual model form in addition to the 
specification. Second, the existing literature focuses almost exclu- 
sively on the transferability of the most simplistic types of models, 
generally multinomial logit. Currently, nearly all forecasting mod- 
els make use of these simpler model forms, given the earlier point 
about the complexity and computational cost of more advanced 
models. However, it seems that an interesting avenue for research in 
this context would be to test whether the use of advanced models, 
such as mixed multinomial logit, would improve transferability, 
which would make the higher computational cost more acceptable. 
Finally, although implicit in the background of most work, develop- 
ing and applying tests for model transferability is clearly only a 
means to an end, and the overarching aim of future research should 
be to provide guidance on how the transferability of models can be 
improved. 
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Patronage Ramp-Up Analysis Model 
Using a Heuristic F-Test 


Justin S. Chang, Sung-bong Chung, Kyu-hwa Jung, and Ki-min Kim 


This paper deals with a novel patronage ramp-up analysis model. The 
ramp-up effect represents the delay in ridership take-up during the first 
periods of new transport services or facilities. This influence is known as 
one of the external errors of transport demand forecasts, which degrades 
the reliability of demand studies and economic appraisal for transport 
schemes. Traditionally, professional judgment and regression analyses 
have been used to investigate this effect, but the existing methodologies 
suffer from the inherent limitations of being biased and arbitrary. In 
this paper, a heuristic F-test is suggested as an alternative framework. 
The model proposed is tested with road and rail schemes of South 
Korea. The case studies illustrate the ability of the model to find the 
ramp-up parameters involving the duration and the ratio of this effect. 
Subsequently, a numerical example of cost-benefit analysis including 
ridership ramp-up is provided. The experiment shows that incorporat- 
ing the ramp-up effect could provide help for more cautious decision 
making during the appraisal. A summary and future directions of the 
study are also provided. 


There are growing concerns with errors in transport demand fore- 
casts (7—4). Three types of errors are usually identified. First, mea- 
surement or data errors are related to an insufficient data set to 
produce accurate descriptions of the existing transport system; the 
data set normally consists of demand-side characteristics (traffic pat- 
terns and volumes), supply profiles (travel times, journey distances, 
and frequencies and routes of public transport services), and evalu- 
ation parameters (annualization indices, factoring single-day obser- 
vations to an average daily level, and working—nonworking time 
split). Because a complete data set is costly to obtain, studies rely on 
estimation techniques and professional judgment for the develop- 
ment of the base year system and for the derivation of variables that 
interface with the demand forecasts. In this process the occurrence 
of errors is inevitable. Second, model specification errors are found 
in the creation of the relationship between the demand and supply 
inputs to generate output demand forecasts. The misspecification 
may include the issues of study area determination, model segmen- 
tation, omission or incorrect design of key variables, future year 
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changes in behavioral parameters, transferability, aggregation biases, 
and the scale factor problem. Third, external or exogenous errors are 
associated with the external inputs or assumptions that underpin the 
demand forecasting model. They include assumptions concerning 
external factors (e.g., gross domestic product or income growth), 
errors in the planning assumptions, ramp-up effects, definition of the 
do-minimum and do-something alternatives, and interactions with 
other transport operators and services (5). 

This paper does not intend to address all the issues enumerated, 
but does focus on ramp-up effects. The issue of patronage ramp-up 
represents the delay in ridership take-up during the initial periods of 
a new transport service; the new service can include newly con- 
structed and substantially upgraded services and infrastructure. In 
the ramp-up stage, the patronage increases relatively greatly overall 
while fluctuating within the period (6). 

Ramp-up has not been incorporated in conventional travel demand 
models. Hence, there are difficulties in understanding the ramp-up 
itself, and as a result, the reliability of transport demand analyses 
has been compromised to that extent. This again has expanded the 
uncertainty of economic feasibility studies and has curtailed the 
confidence level of transport appraisal. Nevertheless, there are few 
studies in the literature to investigate that issue. 

A novel ramp-up analysis model based on a heuristic F-test is 
developed in this paper. The model is applied to road and rail schemes 
of South Korea to examine ramp-up parameters. Some implications 
and suggestions of this study are put forward. 


PATRONAGE RAMP-UP 


Figure 1 shows a conceptual diagram for understanding the ramp- 
up effect. As stated in the introductory section, ramp-up refers to the 
delay of demand building during the initial start-up periods of a new 
transport service. Normally the new service represents the construc- 
tion of new infrastructure, but any form of substantially upgraded 
transport supply can be included. 

The ridership during the ramp-up stage shows a large increase, but 
the curve fluctuating rather than monotonic. These characteristics are 
contrasted with those of the steady state phase. In the steady state 
step, drastic patronage oscillations are unlikely to occur. There is also 
an argument that ramp-up is less aggressive than is assumed (7). 
The effect, however, is generally accepted as a key risk in traffic 
forecasting for transport projects (8). 

There seems to be no firm consensus as to the exact causes of ramp- 
up effects, but three common reasons can be identified (6). First, the 
“learning curve” is the most frequently cited explanation for this 
effect. Travelers, in the process of utility maximization or cost mini- 
mization of transport choices, are understood to develop their final 
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Demand forecast (overestimation) 


Demand actual 


Demand forecast (underestimation) 


A overestimated demand 
B ramp-up demand 
B+C underestimated demand 


Steady-state : 


Time (t) 


FIGURE 1 Conceptual diagram of patronage ramp-up. 


decisions by learning from their mistakes. Second, people require 
some time for changing their travel behavior to respond to the oppor- 
tunities afforded by a new travel option. Although this cause is not 
strictly separable from the learning curve effect, it seems to be more 
often used when demand shifting and induction are addressed. 
Finally, operational teething troubles are one of the typical reasons for 
the effect. Although the causes of learning curve and behavioral 
change are related to the viewpoint of trip makers, the last issue is 
associated with that of operators. The three reasons can be understood 
as the adaptation process of consumers and suppliers to new transport 
services. Thus, good marketing or service experimentation may 
reduce the ramp-up phenomenon. 

There are also some external factors that affect the ramp-up effect: 
network influences, land use changes, and governmental policies. 
Network effects address existing or planned transport facilities, not 
including the proposed facility or service being evaluated, because 
those facilities can influence the quantity of demand shifts. Next, land 
use changes are more connected with induced demand because 
changes in land use vary the activities of travelers; the variation even- 
tually would alter travel demand quantities and patterns. Finally, the 
effect of governmental policies is diverse. The schemes can be soft 
measures such as taxation and demand management or harder plans 
that involve additional network supply and land use changes. 

Despite the general recognition of these factors, it is difficult to iso- 
late which factors affect ramp-up for each project and to what degree. 
That task is not the purpose of this study. This paper concentrates on 
developing a ramp-up analysis model, of which the primary outputs 
are ramp-up parameters, including the period and the degree of the 
effects. Also, a conceptual bridge from this study to the cause-and- 
effect analysis is shown. 


METHODOLOGY 
Existing Approaches 


There are not many existing frameworks for investigating ramp- 
up effects. Two methodologies, however, can be found from the 
literature: professional judgment and regression analysis. 

The professional judgment approach examines patronage ramp-up 
on the basis of the insight and experience of experts. Thus, this 
approach could be classified as a form of Delphi survey: a group 
decision-making process based on the likelihood that a certain event 
will occur. The method makes use of a panel of experts. The responses 
of the group to a series of questionnaires are anonymous, and the 
group is provided with a summary of opinions before answering the 
next questionnaire. It is believed that the group will converge toward 
the best response through this consensus process, shown in Figure 2. 

This approach has been adopted by a few ramp-up studies (9, 10). 
However, there is little theoretical background in this methodology 
and it is difficult to avoid arbitrary decisions. 

Regression analyses are a more frequently used econometric tech- 
nique than Delphi surveys (6). The approach selects a reference 
scheme that is already operational for a target transport supply. Next, 
the ridership data of the reference project are collected. After a 
regression line is drawn that is believed to best fit the observation, the 
duration and the ratio of ramp-up are determined (Figure 3). Finally, 
the two parameters are applied to the target scheme. However, the 
threshold dividing ramp-up and steady state steps is arbitrarily 
determined, as shown in Figure 3. The reason is that the econometric 
technique is based on a continuous function, and hence there are 
no internal mechanisms to find the splitting point. 
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Provide requested information 
and tabulated responses 


Has a consensus 
been reached? 


Yes 


Develop the final report 


FIGURE 2 Flowchart for Delphi method. 


Proposed Methodology 


Let ridership D, be the patronage using a particular transport service 
or infrastructure at time t where ¢ is set as a sufficient period of time 
in which demand differences between observations appear. The ratio 
of patronage variation v, is given as 


D,- D. 
v= FA t-l 


t-1 


(69) 


Patronage (D) 


Ramp-up 


Arbitrary decision 


No 


The ratio is expected to show great oscillations during the first peri- 
ods of a new service. This trend is also expected to gradually decrease 
as time goes by (Figure 4). Thus, it is not difficult to anticipate that the 
variances of increasing and decreasing rates between the ramp-up and 
steady state phases show statistical differences. 

An F-test can be a useful tool to analyze the heteroscedasticity. This 
test is the most common statistical technique to deal with independent 
random samples from two populations. In this process, the incorpora- 
tion of the upper and lower control limits is helpful to reduce biases 
from extreme values. 


Demand modeled 


—_ — 
_ 
_= 


Demand actual 


Steady-state 


Time (t) 


FIGURE 3 Conceptual diagram of regression analyses for ramp-up studies. 
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F-test 


Upper control limit 


Lower control limit 


Steady-state 


FIGURE 4 Conceptual diagram of F-test for ramp-up studies. 


Let S? and S? be the variances of independent random samples of 
ramp-up and steady state stages of size n, and n,, respectively. Let 
o7. and o% be the corresponding variances of populations. If $} and 
SÌ are taken from two normal populations having the same variance, 
then F = S?/S? or S2/S? is a random variable having the F distribu- 
tion with parameters n,=n,— 1 and Ns = ns — 2, where n, and n, are 
the numerator and denominator degrees of freedom. 

The null hypothesis Hy and the alternative hypothesis H, of the 
F-test for examining the heteroscedasticity can be given as follows: 


Hy: 0; = ©; 


H,: 07 > 03,07 <2, or 6? #0? (2) 


Either a one-tailed or a two-tailed F-test can be used in this analysis. 
However, a one-sided criterion is a more convenient procedure in 
practice because F-values are always greater than one when the lower 
variance is positioned as the denominator. Thus, F-values are expected 
to be greater than one with the variance of the steady state phase as 
the denominator; the variance of the ramp-up stage is expected to 
be greater than that of the steady state phase, as shown in Figure 4. 
Hence, the alternative hypothesis in this study is set as H,: 0% > 0% 
with a one-tailed test. 

If the null hypothesis is rejected, namely, F > Fą where Fa repre- 
sents F-values corresponding to right-hand tails of the level of sig- 
nificance &, which is commonly set as 0.05, then the result is 
understood as representing the ramp-up stage. Otherwise, if F < Fy, 
then the steady state has been found through the test. 

The issue, however, is to find the changing point of heteroscedas- 
ticity. A heuristic way is adopted in this paper (Figure 5). Thus, 
when the F-test at time t accepts the null hypothesis, the ramp-up 
period is determined until t— 1; otherwise the F-test is iterated with 
the change of time t: = t+ 1, assuming that the ramp-up continues. 

Once the null hypothesis is accepted, the ramp-up ratio is defined as: 


— D, 
‘ D, ,+AD 


such that 


O<tsAt (3) 


where Q, is the ramp-up ratio at time f, Do is the ridership at project 
opening, and AD is the increased patronage during the ramp-up 
period At. 


CASE STUDIES 


In this section the model suggested in the previous section is 
applied to road and rail schemes of South Korea. Specifically, the 
Cheonan-Nonsan (C-N) Motorway and the Seoul Metro Line 8 
are selected. 

Patronage take-up data are collected monthly. Seasonal variations 
of the data, however, should be removed; if yearly data are collected 
to avoid the variations, it is hard to guarantee the statistical signifi- 
cance of the developed model. Monthly adjustment factors, thus, 


Start (set t := 1) 
Formulate null and alternative hypotheses 
Choose the level of significance 


Accept the null hypothesis? 


Yes 
Calculate ramp-up parameters 


FIGURE 5 Flowchart for heuristic F-test. 
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FIGURE 6 Map of C-N Motorway. 


are used to reduce seasonal biases, which draw normalized demands. 
The factors for the road scheme are calculated from the nationwide 
traffic data of motorways, and the rail adjustment factors are 
arranged with the ridership data of the Seoul metropolitan electric 
railway system. 


Road Scheme 


C-N was funded through private investments and, after 5 years of con- 
struction, opened to traffic in December 2002. The length of C-N is 
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80.96 km and the posted speed is 100 km/h. The standard automobile 
toll charged on C-N is 96.73 won per kilometer. This is 2.4 times more 
than that of the Seoul—Busan (S-B) and Seoul-Gwangju (S-G) Motor- 
ways, which are both 40.2 won per kilometer. However, after the 
opening of the C-N, travelers can save 30 km compared with the pre- 
vious route by using a combination of the S-B and S-G Motorways 
(Figure 6). The reduction is expected to save approximately half an 
hour of travel time. 

Data sources for road traffic on the C-N are the monthly record of 
tollgate-to-tollgate volumes. Figure 7 shows the monthly average 
number of vehicles on C-N. Demand is steadily increasing after the 


—*— Vehicles 
25,000 ——Vehicles (normalized) 


1 4 7 10 13 16 19 22 25 28 31 34 37 40 43 
Months after the opening 


FIGURE 7 Monthly average numbers of vehicles on C-N. 
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FIGURE 8 Result of heuristic F-test of C-N. 


opening of the motorway. Seasonal variations are observed in some shown in Figure 8. On the basis of this result, the ramp-up ratio of 
periods, but the fluctuations are smoothed by the adjustment factor, C-N is calculated, as shown below: 
which yields the normalized demand. 

The monthly variations were investigated by the heuristic F-test. Period (months) 1 6 12 19 
The test found the dividing point between the ramp-up and steady Vehicles 24,797 33,238 37,056 36,979 
state phases at 19 months after the initiation of the new road, as (Ramp-up ratio) 0.67 0.89 0.99 1.00 
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FIGURE 9 Map of Line 8. 
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FIGURE 10 Monthly average number of trips on Line 8. 


Rail Scheme 


Line 8 belongs to the Seoul metropolitan electric railway system 
and was constructed in the southeast region of Seoul (Figure 9). 
The construction progressed in two phases. The first opened in 
November 1996 and involved stations from Moran to Jamsil. The 
second phase extended the line from Jamsil to Amsa, which opened 
in July 1999. In total, Line 8 has 17 stations spanning the 17.7-km 
operational length. 

The ramp-up investigation in this paper deals with the demand 
variation after the initiation of the second phase. Thus, the exami- 
nation physically covers 4.6 km of operational length from Jamsil 
to Amsa with five stations. 

Data sources for rail travel by Line 8 are the monthly records of the 
rail use in the Seoul metropolitan area supplied by the Korea Railroad 
Corporation. Two typical types of data were used: passengers and 
passenger kilometers (Figure 10). Although the two indices of pas- 
sengers and passenger kilometers display similar trends of patronage 
increases, a slightly larger oscillation is observed with the latter indi- 
cator. As with the case of the road example, the monthly adjustment 
factor smooths the seasonal variations. 

Figure 11 shows the results of the heuristic F-test of the rail case. 
It indicates that ramp-up lasted approximately 2.5 years. Passen- 
gers and passenger kilometers display no substantial difference in 
the ramp-up parameter (Table 1). The cause could be inferred from 


the characteristics of Line 8 as an urban railway. With travel by urban 
mass transit, the journey distances for each trip have a relatively low 
variance. Thus, an analogous degree of ramp-up by the two indices 
is observed. Conversely, intercity rail travel should show larger 
differences in the ramp-up parameters between the two indicators. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


This research has suggested a novel ramp-up analysis model, but the 
nature of the effect has not been completely examined. The reason 
is that the developed model deals just with the parameters of ramp- 
up but does not involve the causal relationship of this effect. The 
functional relationship of the cause-and-effect analysis f(-) could be 
expressed as follows: 


RIDE) = Xea PE) (4) 


where 


R(-) = ramp-up effect with the parameters of period p and the 
ratio r; 
X = the structural causes of ramp-up involving learning curve 
c, changes in travel behavior b, and operational teething 
problems o; and 
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FIGURE 11 Result of the F-test of Line 8. 
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TABLE 4 Ramp-Up Ratio of Line 8 
Period (months) 1 6 
10* passengers (ramp-up ratio) 53,051 61,416 
(0.52) (0.60) 
10° passenger kms (ramp-up ratio) 219,607 247,234 
(0.59) (0.66) 
TABLE 2 Result of Simulation 
Without Ramp-Up With Ramp-Up 


Variable (million won) (million won) 
Travel time savings 89,052 87,558 
Vehicle operating cost savings 203,032 194,932 
Traffic accident cost savings 30,742 29,882 
Environmental cost savings 18,027 17,612 
Total benefits discounted 104,172 96,952 
Total costs discounted 102,688 102,688 
Benefit—cost ratio 1.01 0.94 


Note: 1,000 won = 1 US$. 


Y = external causes of ramp-up including network effects n, 
land-use changes /, and governmental policies g. 


Through the results of this study, the two dependent variables, p 
and r, of anew transport scheme could be estimated. This means that 
the heuristic F-test for a scheme can generate only one observation 
for the causal investigation. This also means that sufficient numbers 
of schemes should be examined to have necessary data points for the 
causality study; note that collection of reliable data for the indepen- 
dent variables is another burden. Further adding to the difficulty is 
that there is no established consensus on the explicit functional rela- 
tionship that can reasonably substitute the indirect functional form. 
Thus, the causal relationship of ramp-up requires another dimension 
of research that is set as a future study. 

Nevertheless, it would be useful to apply the ramp-up effect to 
an economic feasibility study. A simple numerical example is given. 
The simulation assumes that ramp-up lasts 4 years and each year is 
designated its own ramp-up ratio; the opening year 50%, the second 
year 70%, the third year 90%, and the fourth year 100% ramp-up 
proportions, respectively. 

Table 2 shows the simulation results of economic appraisal for a 
scheme with or without consideration of the ramp-up effect. The 
experiment shows that total benefits of the “with ramp-up” case 
decrease approximately 7% with no changes in the cost. This results 
in a change in the benefit—cost ratio from 1.01 to 0.94. In general, 
everything else being controlled, the decision-making threshold of 
economic feasibility is the B:C ratio 1.0. The experiment addresses 
that the incorporation of patronage ramp-up would supply more 
cautious decision making for investments. 


CONCLUSION 
Ramp-up represents the delay in ridership take-up during the first 


periods of the opening of a new transport service or facility. In 
this stage, ridership shows larger oscillations compared with that 


71,455 81,493 91,532 99,897 101,570 

(0.70) (0.80) (0.90) (0.98) (1.00) 

280,386 313,538 346,690 374,317 N/A 
(0.75) (0.84) (0.93) (1.00) 


of the steady state phase. Traditionally, professional judgments 
and regression analyses have been used to examine this effect. 
The methodologies, however, have inherent limitations of being 
biased and arbitrary. As an alternative, this study has proposed a 
heuristic F-test that finds the changing point of heteroscedastic- 
ity with statistical reliability between the ramp-up and steady 
state stages. The framework suggested has been successfully 
applied to road and rail schemes of South Korea. The ramp-up 
parameters consisting of the duration and the ratio of this effect 
have also been calculated. 

It is hoped that the model will be employed as a useful tool for 
ramp-up studies. However, as discussed previously, the nature 
of patronage ramp-up has not been completely examined yet. The 
reason is mainly that the causal relationship of this effect could 
not be included in this study and, hence, follow-up studies are 
required. This continuous research offers more opportunities for 
addressing and applying ramp-up effects to transport studies. 
This, of course, would reduce the error of transport demand fore- 
casts and could increase the reliability of economic feasibility 
tests. 
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Analysis of Implicit Choice Set Generation 
Using a Constrained Multinomial 


Logit Model 


Michel Bierlaire, Ricardo Hurtubia, and Gunnar Flétterdd 


Discrete choice models are defined conditional to the analyst’s knowl- 
edge of the actual choice set. The common practice for many years has 
been to assume that individual-based choice sets can be deterministi- 
cally generated on the basis of the choice context and characteristics of 
the decision maker. This assumption is not valid or not applicable in 
many situations, and probabilistic choice set formation procedures 
must be considered. The constrained multinomial logit model (CMNL) 
has recently been proposed as a convenient way to deal with this issue, 
as it is also appropriate for models with a large choice set. In this paper, 
how well the implicit choice set generation of the CMNL approximates 
the explicit choice set generation is analyzed as described in earlier 
research. The results based on synthetic data show that the implicit 
choice set generation model may be a poor approximation of the 
explicit model. 


In standard choice models, it is assumed that the alternatives consid- 
ered by the decision maker can be deterministically specified by the 
analyst. The choice set is characterized by deterministic rules based 
on the characteristics of the decision maker and the choice context. 
For example, single-room apartments are not considered by families 
with children in a house choice context, and a car is not considered as 
a possible transportation mode if the traveler has no driver’s license 
or no car. 

There are, however, many situations in which the deterministic 
choice set generation procedure is not satisfactory, or even possi- 
ble. Data may be unavailable (the number of children in the house- 
hold is unknown to the analyst), or rules are fuzzy by nature. For 
instance, train is not considered as a transportation mode if it 
involves a long walk to reach the train station. But how long is a 
“long walk”? 

Modeling explicitly the choice set generation process involves a 
combinatorial complexity, which makes the models intractable 
except for some specific instances. Manski defines the theoretical 
framework in a two stage process (/), in which the probability that 
decision maker n chooses alternative i is given by 


(1) 
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where P lilCn) is the probability for individual n to choose alterna- 
tive 7 conditional to the choice set Cm, and P,,(C,,) is the probability 
for individual n to consider choice set C,,. The sum runs on every 
possible subset C,, of the universal choice set C. 

Swait and Ben-Akiva (2) and Ben-Akiva and Boccara (3) build 
on this framework and use explicit random constraints to determine 
the choice set generation probability. The probability of considering 
a choice set C„ is a function of the consideration of the different 
alternatives in the universal choice set as follows: 


I, dalc (1 ~ in) 


P (Cn ) = i 


DIKTA 


where i is the probability that alternative į is considered by user 
n, which may be modeled by a binary logit model that depends on 
the alternative’s attributes. Note that Equation 2 assumes indepen- 
dence of the consideration probabilities across alternatives, which 
is a restrictive assumption because there can be correlation in the 
consideration criteria of different alternatives. 

Swait proposes to model the choice set generation as an implicit 
part of the choice process in a multivariate extreme value frame- 
work, requiring no exogenous information (4). Here, choice sets are 
not separate constructs but another expression of preferences. The 
probability of considering a choice set is defined as the probability 
for that choice set to correspond to the maximum expected utility for 
an individual n: 


(2) 


elm 


Marx 
È Diae g 


where p is the scale parameter for the higher level decision (choice 
set selection) and /,,¢,, is the inclusive value (the “logsum” or 
expected maximum utility) of choice set Cm for decision maker n: 


Lc, = A 46 >, g'ia 


Um JECm 


P (C„)= (3) 


(4) 


Here yum is the scale parameter and V,, is the deterministic utility of 
alternative j for decision maker n. Swait’s probabilistic choice set 
generation approach does not require assumptions by the analyst 
about which attributes affect an alternative’s availability. Note that 
Swait’s model also needs to account for every possible subset C,, of 
the universal choice set C. 

Clearly, these methods are hardly applicable to medium- to large- 
scale choice problems because of the computational complexity that 
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arises from the combinatorial number of possible choice sets. If the 
number of alternatives in the universal choice set is J, the number of 
possible choice sets is (2’ — 1). 

In the context of route choice, Frejinger et al. assume that all deci- 
sion makers consider the universal choice set, so that P,,(C,,,) =0 when 
Cn # C, and only one term remains in Equation 1 (5). However, this 
may not be appropriate in other contexts. 

Therefore, various heuristics have been proposed in the litera- 
ture that derive tractable models by approximating the choice set 
generation process. 

In the quantitative marketing literature, the use of heuristics to 
model the construction of the choice set (or consideration set) has 
been a usual practice; a review of existing models can be found in 
Hauser et al. (6). Many heuristics are based on lexicographic pref- 
erences rules [Dieckmann et al. (7)] in which the choice set is 
determined by key attributes of the alternatives on which con- 
sumers base the construction of their consideration set. This approach 
is similar to the elimination by aspects heuristic, proposed by Tver- 
sky (8). Models like the one proposed by Gilbride and Allenby con- 
sider the construction of the choice set as a two-stage process (9), 
which is consistent with Manski’s approach but solves the choice set 
enumeration issue by using Bayesian and Monte Carlo estimation 
methods. 

Other heuristics use a one-stage approach [see, for example, Elrod 
et al. (70)] in which the choice set generation process is simulated 
through direct alternative elimination. This is done by setting the alter- 
native’s utility to minus infinity when certain attributes reach a thresh- 
old value. The alternative-elimination approach implies a different 
behavioral assumption from the two-stage approach, in which the 
individual does not observe choice sets explicitly but, instead, makes 
a compensatory choice between all alternatives belonging to a unique 
choice set of available or “possible” alternatives, which is a subset of 
the universal choice set. 

Following the same one-stage approach, other heuristics assume 
that the elimination of alternatives is not deterministic. These are 
based on the use of penalties in the utility functions and have been 
proposed by Cascetta and Papola (77) [the implicit availability and 
perception (IAP) model] and expanded by Martinez et al. (72) [the 
constrained multinomial logit (CMNL) model]. In the next section, 
the CMNL model is briefly described and its theoretical background 
in the context of choice set generation is provided. Next the CMNL 
is compared with the theoretical framework (Equation 1), first 
through a simple example and, second, by estimating both models on 
synthetic data. The paper ends with conclusions and a discussion of 
further work. 


CHOICE SET GENERATION WITH CMNL MODEL 


Assuming that C, is the choice set that the decision maker is actually 
considering, the choice model is given by 


P(ilC,)=Pr(U,2U,  Vjec,) (5) 


where U; is the random utility associated with alternative i by deci- 
sion maker n. If C, is known to the analyst, it can be characterized 
by indicators of the consideration of each alternative by the decision 
maker: 


h if alternative į is considered by individual n © 


0 otherwise 
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The choice model can be equivalently written as 
P(i\C,)=Pr(U,,2U,  VieC,) 
=Pr(U,,+InA, 2U,,+InA,  VjeC) (7) 


For an unconsidered alternative, this adds In 0 = — to its utility, so 
that the choice probability is 0, whereas the addition of In 1 = 0 has 
no effect on the utility of a considered alternative. ` 

In the case of a logit model, the choice probabilities are 


Vin +10 Ain 
Pli) =x (8) 


ea ginny 
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The heuristics proposed by Cascetta and Papola (77) and Martinez 
et al. (12) consist in replacing the indicators A; by the probability 
jn that individual n considers alternative i. 

Cascetta and Papola introduce the IAP model as a way to incor- 
porate awareness of paths into route choice modeling without 
requiring an explicit choice set generation step (71). A similar 
approach that penalizes the utilities of “dominated” alternatives is 
proposed by Cascetta et al. (73). 

Martinez et al. expand the IAP idea and propose the CMNL 
model (/2). The functional form for Ọ; is assumed to be a binary 
logit, considering that the availability of an alternative is related 
with bound constraints on its attributes. For example, if Xing is the 
kth variable of alternative i for decision maker n that influences the 
consideration of i, one has 


1 


" (X. :u,,0,)=——S———— 
On (Ka) plo a) 


(9) 


where the u, parameter is the value at which the constraint is most 
likely to bind, and œ; is the scale parameter of the binary logit. For 
instance, X;,, may be the walking distance to the train station, and uy 
may be the maximum distance that individual n is willing to walk. 
Both u, and œ; are to be estimated. The intuition is that when the 
attribute Xn exceeds ug, the consideration probability in tends to 
zero, while this availability tends to one when the value of the 
attribute is below ug. 

Equation 9 represents an upper value cutoff, where u, represents 
the maximum value that the attribute X;,, can have for alternative i 
to be considered. To model a lower value cutoff, one needs only to 
invert the sign of the scale parameter Ox: 


1 


1 ‘ = Lo he FAY 
in (Xa li o) i 1 + exp(-0, im ii lr )) 


(10) 


where £, is the lower bound, which is analogous to u (upper bound) 
in Equation 9. 

Functions 9 and 10 can be generalized to account for more than 
one constraint, allowing for several upper and lower bounds to be 
included simultaneously: 


in (Xni Lots 0) = J [0 (Kins Mes Oy )Oin (Xii Le 0) (11) 
k 


The CMNL approach has an operational advantage over Manski’s 
framework because it does not require enumerating the choice sets, 
which makes it easier to specify and estimate. However, the CMNL 
model is a heuristic that is based on convenient assumptions about 
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the functional form of the utility function. That is why the CMNL 
model can at most be considered as an approximation of Manski’s 
model. The next section evaluates the quality of this approximation. 


COMPARISON OF CMNL 
WITH MANSK?’S MODEL 


This section compares the CMNL model with Manski’s model. For 
this, a simple example is first presented in which the difference 
between the choice probabilities obtained by using both models is 
analyzed. Second, the CMNL model and Manski’s model are esti- 
mated over synthetic data and the results are compared. For notational 
simplicity, the index n is subsequently omitted for the decision maker. 


Simple Example 


Consider a logit model with only two alternatives, where Alternative 1 
is always considered (, = 1) and Alternative 2 has probability , of 
being considered by the decision maker. Figure 1 shows the structure 
of Manski’s framework if every possible combination of alternatives 
is considered as a choice set. This simple situation corresponds to a 
case in which the decision maker is captive to Alternative 1 with prob- 
ability 1 — ¢» [see also the captivity logit model proposed by Gaudry 
and Dagenais (/4)]. 

The CMNL model defines the probability of choosing Alterna- 
tive 1 as 


v“ 


P(1)= =a (12) 


el 4 eth 


Manski’s model (Equation 1) defines the probability of choosing 
Alternative 1 as 


P(t)= PHE PUL Be a3) 


e“ +e” 
where P({1}) is the probability of considering the choice set com- 
posed only of Alternative 1 and P({1,2}) is the probability of con- 


sidering the choice set containing both alternatives. According to 
Equation 2, the choice set probabilities are 


P- eiti- (14) 


Choice sets ————— H © EP 


Alternatives ————- |1] 


FIGURE 4 Example of a model in Manski’s framework. 
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Vy = Vo 


CMNL —— 
Manski 


FIGURE 2 Choice probability of Alternative 1 (V1 = V2). 


and 
P= h (15) 


The probability of considering choice set {2} is 0 because Alternative 
1 is always available. Therefore, Equation 13 becomes 


vi 


P(1)=(1-0,)+0, < (16) 


v Va 
e'+e? 


In the deterministic limit (@, = 0 or 6 = 1), the two models are 
equivalent. However, this is not the case anymore when @, takes 
values between zero and one. The resulting choice probabilities are 
shown in Figure 2, assuming the same utility level V1 = V2 for both 
alternatives. 

This figure shows that the CMNL is a good approximation of Man- 
ski’s model only when @2 is close to either zero or one, but it under- 
estimates the probability of Alternative 1 elsewhere. If the utility for 
Alternative 1 is larger than the utility for Alternative 2 (Figure 3), the 
approximation improves. This makes sense because the more an alter- 
native is dominated, the less important it is to know whether it really 
belongs to the choice set. 


CMNL —— 
Manski 
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Q2 
FIGURE 3 Probability of Alternative 1 (V1 > V2). 
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FIGURE 4 Choice probability of Alternative 1 
(V1 < V2): V2 - V1 = 2. 


However, as the utility of Alternative 1 becomes smaller and smaller 
compared with the utility of Alternative 2, the CMNL becomes a 
poorer and poorer approximation of Manski’s model for intermediate 
Qz values, which is demonstrated in Figures 4 and 5. 

These results can be interpreted as an unwanted compensatory 
effect in the CMNL model. The availability constraint is enforced 
by modifying the utility of the constrained alternative. However, when 
the utility of this alternative is high, it compensates the penalty. This 
means that the use of the CMNL model as an efficient choice set 
generation mechanism requires the assumption that the consideration 
probability for an alternative grows with its utility, meaning that the 
choice set depends only on the preferences of the individual. But 
alternatives with a high utility may be discarded in the presence of 
constraints such as budget or physical constraints. In the context of 
repetitive choices during a long period the individual may try to change 
her initial constraints to make the high-utility alternative available 
(for example, if the train produces high utility, a user may consider 
moving his residence closer to the train station), but in an instanta- 
neous or short-term decision this may not be possible. That motivates 
one to analyze the performance of the CMNL on synthetic data, 
which is shown in the next section. 


Synthetic Data 


This section describes a series of controlled experiments in which 
some of the data are synthetically generated. Beginning with a real 


TABLE 4 Parameter Descriptions and Values 


Parameter Value Car 
ASCcar 0.3 1 

ASCsm 0.4 0 

Biser —0.01 Cost (CHF) 
Bume -0.01 TT car (min) 
Bre —0.005 0 

(0A 3 


@ 1,2,3,5,10 
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FIGURE 5 Choice probability of Alternative 1 
(V1 < V2):V2 - V1 = 4. 


stated preference data set that was collected for the analysis of a 
hypothetical high-speed train in Switzerland (75), the alternatives are 


1. Car (CAR), 
2. Regular train (TRAIN), and 
3. Swissmetro (SM), the future high-speed train. 


From this data set, which consists of 5,607 observations, the attri- 
butes of the alternatives are used and synthetic choices are simulated 
on the basis of a postulated “true” model: a logit model with linear- 
in-parameters utility functions. The specification table as well as the 
“true” values of the parameters are reported in Table 1. The values 
have been obtained by estimating the model with real choices and 
by rounding the estimates. 

It is assumed that the TRAIN and the SM alternatives are always 
considered, whereas the consideration of the CAR alternative depends 
on the travel time according to: 


1 


En) 
1+exp| @ 
60-a 


which states that the probability of considering CAR as an available 
alternative decreases with the travel time TTcar, in minutes, and that 
this probability is .5 when the availability threshold a, in hours, is 
reached. 


(17) 


Train Swissmetro 
0 0 
0 1 
Cost (CHF) Cost (CHF) 
TT car (min) TT car (min) 


Headway (min) Headway (min) 


Consideration threshold of car (h) 
Consideration dispersion of car 


Note: ASC = alternative specific constant; CHF = Swiss franc. 
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This implies that, depending on the availability of the CAR alter- 
native, there are two possible choice sets: the full choice set and the 
choice set containing only the TRAIN and the SM alternative. The 
random constraints approach [as stated in Ben-Akiva and Boccara 
(3)] defines the probability of each choice set as follows: 


Orran?sm (1 isk Pear ) 


P{{TRAIN, SM) = A deca Hea] 

=1-car sass 
and accordingly 
P({CAR, TRAIN, SM}) = cap ve 


The synthetic choices are generated by (a) simulating a choice 
set for each decision maker according to Equations 18 and 19 and 
(b) simulating a choice set for each decision maker by using the 
“true” model specified in Table 1. 

One hundred choice data sets are simulated for each value of œ. 
These values generate constraints with different levels of uncertainty. 
Figure 6 shows the shape of these constraint functions. Estimation 
results for the Manski and the CMNL models are given in Tables 2 
and 3. For each parameter B, the average value B and the standard 
error 6 over 100 simulations are computed. In the tables, both B and 
the t-statistic (6 — B)/o are reported, the latter value being used to test 
whether the estimated value is significantly different from the true 
one. Because the tested hypothesis is that the average estimated value 
is equal to the “true” one, a low value of the t-statistic indicates that 
the estimate is not significantly different from the real parameter. 


TABLE 2 Estimation Results for Manski's Model 
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FIGURE 6 Shape of constraint for values of œ. 


The estimates of Manski’s model are unbiased. The hypothesis that 
the true value of any parameter is equal to the postulated value at the 
95% level cannot be rejected. Several estimates of the CMNL model 
are biased (marked with *); the hypothesis that the true value of the 
parameter is equal to the postulated value being rejected at the 95% 
level. The quality of the CMNL estimates improves with decreasing 
dispersion (increasing œ). This is consistent with the findings in the 
section describing the simple example. 

Figures 7 and 8 show the t-statistics for the cost and travel time 
parameter over different @ values for Manski’s model and the 


Real Value 1 2 3 5 10 

Parameter Real Value Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test 
ASCcar 0.3 0.304 0.027 0.288 0.113 0.300 0.010 0.301 0.012 0.314 0.184 

ASCsm 0.4 0.396 0.044 0.399 0.010 0.405 0.053 0.401 0.017 0.410 0.151 

Beos —0.01 —0.010 0.283 —0.010 0.001 -0.010 0.179 —0.010 0.052 —0.010 0.012 

Bue —0.005 —0.005 0.241 —0.005 0.01 —0.005 0.048 —0.005 0.082 —0.005 0.078 

Bins -0.01 -0.010 0.074 —0.010 0.05 —0.010 0.049 —0.010 0.003 —0.010 0.001 

(0 3 2.963 0.019 3.008 0.118 3.000 0.100 2.998 0.081 3.002 0.101 

o See top row 1.003 0.028 2.014 0.079 3.066 0.210 5.095 0.170 10.52 0.353 

TABLE 3 Estimation Results for CMNL Model 

Real œ Value 1 2 3 5 10 

Parameter Real Value Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test Estimate t-Test 
ASCcar 0.3 0.503 0.950 0.421 1.153 0.406 1.365 0.380 0.988 0.326 0.313 

ASCs 0.4 0.565 2.013° 0.550 2375" 0.536 1.804 0.506 1.485 0.463 0.872 
Bros —0.01 —0.008 4.825° —0.008 3.580" —0.009 2.309% —0.009 1.182 —0.010 0.613 
Bhe —0.005 —0.005 0.202 —0.005 0.151 —0.005 0.071 —0.005 0.120 —0.005 0.090 
Pime —0.01 —0.007 3.929° —0.008 3.645" —0.008 2.8137 —0.009 2.3167 —0.009 1.523 

a 3 2.186 1.753 2.656 3.073" 2.773 3.762 —2.869 3.305” 2.948 1.864 
o See top row 1.043 0.239 2.094 0.403 3.118 0.431 5.238 0.424 12.146 3.149° 


“Indicates a biased parameter. 
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FIGURE 7 t-statistics for cost parameter over o. 


CMNL model. The quality of the estimates is constant across differ- 
ent values of œ for Manski’s model. The quality of the CMNL esti- 
mates increases with œ, and their f-statistics reach acceptable values 
when the constraint function becomes steep. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FURTHER WORK 


It has been shown with simple examples that the CMNL model is 
not adequate to model the choice set generation process consistently 
with Manski’s framework. Consequently, the CMNL model should 
be considered as a model on its own, derived from semicompen- 
satory assumptions as described by Martinez et al. (72), but not as a 
way to capture the choice set generation process. Its complexity is 
linear with the number of alternatives, whereas Manski’s framework 
exhibits an exponential complexity. 

An investigation has begun to determine whether a modified 
version of the CMNL could better approximate Manski’s frame- 
work, but it has been unsuccessful so far. The derivation of a good 
approximation of Manski’s model with the complexity of the CMNL 
would be particularly useful to handle models with a large number 
of alternatives. 
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Calibrating Activity-Based Models with 
External Origin-Destination Information 


Overview of Possibilities 


Mario Cools, Elke Moons, and Geert Wets 


Many practitioners question the advantages of activity-based models 
over conventional four-step models in regard to replication of traffic 
counts. This paper highlights a framework that actively links travel 
demand models in general and activity-based models in particular with 
traffic counts. Two approaches are presented that calibrate activity- 
based models with traffic count—an indirect and a direct approach. 
The indirect approach tries to incorporate findings based on the analy- 
sis of traffic counts into the components of the activity-based models. 
The direct approach calibrates the parameters of the travel demand 
model in such a way that the model replicates the observed traffic counts 
(quasi-) perfectly. A practical example is provided to illustrate the direct 
approach. The study area for this practical example is Hasselt, Belgium, 
acity of about 70,000 residents, and its surrounding municipalities. The 
practical examples revealed not a single roadway to success in calibrat- 
ing activity-based models, but different options exist in fine-tuning 
the activity-based model. It is important to recognize some open 
issues and avenues for further research. First, it is not always appro- 
priate to assume that traffic counts are completely correct. Setting up 
some belief structure might increase the responsiveness of the activity- 
based model. In addition, the origin—destination matrix calibration 
that optimizes the correspondence between estimated and observed 
screen-line counts could negatively affect the correspondence to other 
measures, such as vehicle miles traveled. To conclude, the formu- 
lation of a multiobjective calibration method is a key challenge for 
further research. 


Because of an increased environmental awareness, current travel 
demand models pursue higher levels of behavioral realism. Four 
periods can be distinguished in this evolution of travel demand 
modeling approaches. The first period, the late 1950s, is typified by 
a steep increase in car use. During this period trip-based models 
were developed to make long-term projections of travel demand to 
assess major investments in road infrastructure. These first-generation 
models assumed that travel is the result of four consecutive steps, 
namely, trip generation, trip distribution, mode choice, and route 
choice (1). From the mid-1970s until the 1990s, the focus shifted 
toward the travel needs of a single person. The original four-step 
models were replaced by theories about utility maximizing behavior 
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and individual choice behavior. Discrete choice models such as multi- 
nomial logit models and more advanced statistical techniques formed 
the core of so-called tour-based systems (2). From the mid-1990s 
and early 2000s activity-based travel demand models became a rising 
modeling paradigm. The basic premise of these third-generation 
models is the fact that travel behavior is a derivative of the activities 
that an individual performs (/). Current dynamic activity-based 
models, such as Aurora and Feathers, taking into account different 
forms of learning could be seen as a fourth generation of travel demand 
models (3). 

Although modern activity-based travel demand models have clear 
theoretical advantages over conventional four-step models—the 
most important ones are the fact that all basic travel decisions can 
be applied in a disaggregate fashion, the explicit linkages that exist 
between travel decisions of members of a single household, the con- 
sistent choices for a single person across all travel decisions, and the 
disaggregate way of handling the time-of-day of travel decisions— 
conventional models still dominate the travel demand modeling par- 
adigm (4, 5). Davidson et al. highlighted several reasons that explain 
the acceptance of and resistance to more sophisticated model frame- 
works (6). They can be categorized broadly as the degree of resis- 
tance to new modeling technology and the size of encouragement 
forces. The reasons include the size of the public agency, the size of 
the jurisdiction, the level of institutional history, and the level of state 
support for travel demand forecasting. Davidson et al. also stressed that 
to reinforce the transition from conventional models toward activity- 
based models, it is imperative that the objective theoretical advantages 
of activity-based models be better explained to practitioners and 
communicated more actively (6). 

This paper focuses on a concern that stems from misunderstand- 
ing and mistrust by practitioners. Although researchers have acknowl- 
edged the advantages to policy analysis of an exhibited behavioral 
realism, many practitioners question the advantages of activity- 
based models over conventional four-step models in regard to repli- 
cation of traffic counts because it is in many respects easier to adjust 
a conventional travel demand model to fit base-level traffic counts 
exactly than an activity-based microsimulation model (6). In that 
respect, it is important to stress the distinction between static model 
accuracy, in regard to the replication of the base-year observed data, 
and the responsive properties of the model related to the quality of 
the travel forecasts for future and changed conditions, because these 
two model properties do not necessarily coincide. Therefore, in this 
paper, different techniques are highlighted that actively link activity- 
based models in particular, and travel demand models in general, 
with traffic counts to achieve the desired responsive properties (the 
model being sensitive to demographic changes and policy measures) 
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of the travel demand models as well as the replication of traffic counts. 
Proper calibration is a crucial step in simulation models because find- 
ings based on inappropriately calibrated models could be misleading 
and even erroneous (7). An overview of new calibration and valida- 
tion standards, as well as best practice examples for travel demand 
modeling, is provided by Schiffer and Rossi (8). Bear in mind that 
the calibration of an activity-based model is not unlike calibrating a 
conventional four-step model (5). A thorough example of the calibra- 
tion of a conventional four-step model with traffic counts is provided 
by Cascetta and Russo (9). For an excellent example of the calibra- 
tion of an activity-based travel demand model (i.e., the Sacramento 
activity-based travel demand model) see Bowman et al. (10). 

The rest of the text is organized as follows. An outline is provided 
of the suggested techniques, which are implemented in a practical 
example, followed by a thorough discussion. Finally, some general 
conclusions and avenues for further research are indicated. 


LINKAGES BETWEEN ACTIVITY-BASED MODELS 
AND TRAFFIC COUNTS 


There are two possible approaches to link activity-based models in 
particular, and travel demand models in general, with traffic counts, 
namely, an indirect and a direct approach. The first approach tries to 
incorporate findings based on the analysis of traffic counts into the 
model components of the activity-based models. The second approach 
calibrates the model parameters of the activity-based model in such a 
way that the model replicates the observed traffic counts (quasi-) per- 
fectly (less than 5% error on average). The following subsections will 
elaborate and further clarify the two methods of linking activity-based 
models with traffic counts. 


Indirect Linkage 


The indirect linkage approach attempts to identify events that affect 
travel behavior and resulting traffic patterns. Analysis of traffic 
counts for instance can be used to identify effects of holidays and 
weather events (//). These traffic-swaying events can then be used 
to alter the impedance functions used in route choice modules. 
When events such as holidays and weather conditions are identified, 
their impact on travel behavior can be even further elucidated by ana- 
lyzing activity diary data. Utility functions that express the propensity 
of performing certain activities (basically the utility functions of all 
elements of the activity-pattern generation can be modified in this way) 
can then explicitly incorporate explanatory variables to account for 
the events that were analyzed. In that regard, activity diary collection 
tools that integrate geographical information logging, such as the 
PARROTS tool, provide the required data to perform detailed analy- 
sis, for instance, on route choice (/2). It can be expected that the 
explicit incorporation of events that account for the variability in 
revealed traffic patterns and their underlying reasons will result in 


Data: AB-model 
-Synthetic household data (e.g. rule-based 
-Land use data model Feathers) 


FIGURE 14 Four levels of calibration opportunities. 
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an improved responsiveness of the activity-based model and a better 
replication of traffic counts. 


Direct Linkage 


The direct linkage approach attempts to fine-tune the model param- 
eters of the activity-based (AB) model in such a way that the model- 
based traffic counts correspond maximally to the observed counts on 
the network. Calibration opportunities exist at four levels (Figure 1): 
the data level, model level, origin—destination (O-D) matrix level, 
and assignment level. 

Two approaches can be followed when considering calibration at 
the data level: a “crude” approach, in which data (personal/household 
information, zonal information) are altered to achieve a better cor- 
respondence to the benchmark measures, and a “fine” approach, in 
which agents (individuals or households) are weighted. The first 
approach immediately raises questions concerning the validity and 
credibility; adjusting fields or adding or deleting records undermines 
the validity of the model and should be avoided. The second approach 
attributes weights to the different agents. For the practical example 
discussed in the next section, the weights are chosen to be natural 
numbers (including zero) such that these weights correspond to exact 
counterparts in the real population. Fractional weights such as 0.8 or 
1.2 would also have been feasible, but the interpretation of these 
weights would be a probability of this agent having an exact counter- 
part in the real population (0.8 would correspond to a change of 80% 
of having an exact counterpart in the real population, and 1.2 would 
be interpreted as an 80% chance of having one counterpart in the real 
population, 20% of having two counterparts in the real population). 
The use of weights can be justified by the fact that there exist groups 
of individuals with similar travel behavior that can be captured in 
representative activity patterns (RAPs). By using these RAPs, the 
complete activity generation can be performed in a hands-on manner 
(13). McNally (14) and Wang (15) have even further advocated 
the use of RAPs by showing that RAPs are relatively stable over 
conventional planning horizons (up to 10 years). Weighting agents 
thus seems to be a worthwhile path to follow. Notwithstanding, 
the weighting procedure can become computationally very intensive 
as the number of possible weights increases with the number of 
simulated agents. 

A second calibration possibility arises at the model level. The 
activity schedule generation could be altered in such a way that 
the obtained O-D matrix optimally reproduces the observed traffic 
counts. One solution to achieve this optimal state is an “updating” 
process that alters the scheduling rules derived from the available 
travel survey data. In addition, zone-specific rules can be introduced, 
for instance, increasing the probability of certain destination choices 
or increasing the probability of performing a certain activity. In that 
way, the production and attraction of these zones can be fine-tuned. 
When different forecasting scenarios are desired, it is necessary to 
keep the updated rules that were defined by the updating process in 
the baseline year. In that manner the AB model is constructed in a 


Aggregated Assignment 
OD-matrix on the network 
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consistent way. Hence, linking activity-based models with traffic 
counts by making behavioral adjustments (altering rules) might 
prove to be a valid way of overcoming practitioners’ mistrust. 

The O-D-matrix level is the third level at which calibration 
opportunities arise. The O-D matrix is obtained by the simultaneous 
activity schedule execution of all agents. This O-D matrix can then 
be benchmarked (altered) in such a way that the O-D matrix better 
corresponds to the screen-line counts. Different techniques exist to 
estimate O-D matrices from traffic counts. In practice, most models 
require that a target O-D matrix be available or assume its avail- 
ability. This target O-D matrix (the O-D matrix resulting from the 
AB model) is a crucial part of previous information. In statistical 
approaches, the target O-D matrix typically is assumed to stem from 
a sample survey and is regarded as an observation of the “true” O-D 
matrix. The observed set of traffic count data may also be assumed to 
be an observation of the “true” traffic count data, and therefore (small) 
deviations between estimated counts and observed counts may be 
accepted. Thus, the purpose of the calibration process is to find an 
O-D matrix that produces small differences between the estimated 
link flows and the observed flows. Three modeling philosophies are 
postulated in the transportation literature: traffic modeling—based 
approaches, statistical inference approaches, and gradient-based 
solution techniques (/6). 

The traffic assignment module is the last level at which calibration 
is possible. Obviously the way of attributing O-D flows to the net- 
work plays a crucial role in how well the model-based traffic counts 
correspond to the benchmark measures. Ortúzar and Willumsen 
classify traffic assignment methods according to their treatment 
of congestion (inclusion of capacity restraints) and their treatment 
of differences in objectives and perceptions of agents (inclusion of 
stochastic effects) (177). 


TABLE 1 

Municipality No. of Residents % Work 
True Population 

1. Hasselt 70,584 29.59 
2. Diepenbeek 17,874 34.30 
3. Kortessem 8,153 33.83 
4. Alken 11,090 27.92 
5. Nieuwerkerken 6,685 28.02 
6. Herk-De-Stad 11,874 32.52 
7. Lummen 13,874 31.38 
8. Heusden-Zolder 31,017 24.54 
9. Zonhoven 20,060 30.06 
10. Genk 64,095 25.35 
Sample Population 

1. Hasselt 1,765 28.90 
2. Diepenbeek 447 35.35 
3. Kortessem 204 35.78 
4. Alken 277 29.96 
5. Nieuwerkerken 167 23.95 
6. Herk-De-Stad 297 32.32 
7. Lummen 347 28.82 
8. Heusden-Zolder Tid 24.13 
9. Zonhoven 502 30.88 
10. Genk 1,602 27.47 
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PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 


In this section a numerical example is provided to further illuminate 
the “direct linkage” approach. The study area for this numerical 
example is Hasselt, a Belgian city of about 70,000 residents, and its 
surrounding municipalities. Activity-travel information derived 
from census data, from the Flemish travel survey and from the O-D 
matrix assigned in the multimodal travel demand model, Flanders 
is combined to generate a simulated “true” population and its cor- 
responding travel behavior. The data from this true population are 
assumed to be unbiased and precise. For generating the true RAPs 
at the population level, people are supposed to perform activities in 
a predefined order: first, people perform a work or school activity, 
then they go shopping, afterward they perform a leisure trip, and 
finally, they perform other types of activities. In addition to this 
predefined order, it is presumed that people perform a specific type 
of activity at most once (the exact chances to perform a specific 
activity are given in the upper part of Table 1). Furthermore, it is 
assumed that residents return home after their last activity. 

To focus on the general ideas behind the different calibration 
techniques presented and to reduce model complexity route choice 
modeling (traffic assignment) and mode choice modeling were not 
taken into account. Thus, the practical example focuses on the first 
three levels of calibration. Assuming perfect knowledge about 
these aspects procures the property that the quality of the output of 
the (AB) travel demand model is completely related to the aggre- 
gated O-D matrix resulting from the individual activity patterns. In 
addition, owing to the perfect knowledge of these aspects, traffic 
counts on the different roads form an identity match to the O-D flows. 
The assumption of perfect knowledge about O-D relationships 
nowadays becomes a more viable option. When privacy issues are 
explicitly addressed, data from a mobile phone network can be 


Number of Residents and Propensities of Activity Participation 


% School % Shopping % Leisure % Other 
14.22 33.28 27.94 25.92 
30.49 30.47 25.30 23.47 
16.39 33.88 19.66 21.59 
17.60 37.76 25.35 24,82 
17.71 41.74 22.03 22.11 
21.32 35.20 21.10 23.61 
16.38 37.03 21.19 21.77 
17.95 32.19 24.18 23.63 
17.57 31.42 24.32 24.79 
18.32 28.77 25.85 23.79 
13.88 32.52 30.71 25.89 
27.07 30.43 23.27 23.94 
14.22 31.37 25.98 21.57 
18.41 36.82 24.55 23.83 
20.36 40.72 23.35 20.96 
18.86 36.03 21.55 22.56 
20.46 35.73 24.50 20.46 
16.52 33.29 25.81 21.16 
22.71 34.06 26.89 26.10 
17.04 28.34 25.22 23.78 
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used to derive O-D patterns (78). Results from Caceres et al. (19) 
and Gonzalez et al. (20) indicate that extracting O-D information 
from mobile phone records has great potential and is much more 
cost-efficient than that generated with traditional techniques. 

Because complete information about all activity patterns seldom is 
available, the starting point for the calibration exercises is a 2.5% 
stratified random sample of the “true” population (municipality is 
taken as the stratification variable). The lower part of Table 1 provides 
more information about the 2.5% sample: the number of residents in 
each municipality, as well as the municipality specific propensities to 
perform different activities, are displayed. 

Table 2 presents the O-D matrix obtained from aggregating the 
individual activities from all people in the population (upper part 
of Table 2) and the sample (lower part of the table). The O-D infor- 
mation from the sample is scaled up to the population level for 
comparison purposes. A side note has to be made concerning the 
true population O-D matrix. When the O-D flows of this matrix are 
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compared with flows actually observed in practice, the population 
O-D matrix overestimates the flows observed in practice. The rea- 
son for this overestimation is that all residents from the municipali- 
ties in this practical example are assumed to perform their activities 
within the entire study area. 

The absolute percentage error (APE) between the true population 
and the sample is displayed in the lower part of Table 2. Many of 
these APE values are larger than 5%, indicating that some extra cal- 
ibration is needed to improve the correspondence with the true 
observed values. The absolute percentage is defined as 


abs(T?" -T> ) 


TABLE 2 O-D Matrices Retrieved from “True” Population and Sample 


To 


From 1 2 3 4 5 


True Population 


Sample Population 


Absolute Percentage Difference 


1 130,888 8,142 2,692 8,239 2,620 
2 8,299 22,167 1,292 744 163 
3 2,715 1,310 8,704 522 111 
4 8,278 731 518 11,780 723 
5 2,591 151 117 721 7,052 
6 4,637 318 109 648 1,614 
7 2,891 304 95 260 308 
8 5,220 837 149 314 232 
9 7,224 1,290 241 530 175 
10 8,623 7,792 1,128 711 360 
1 132,800 8,440 3,120 7,600 2,440 
2 8,520 21,680 800 840 160 
3 3,040 880 9,480 640 40 
4 7,920 840 600 11,240 600 
5 2,560 160 40 680 7,000 
6 4,800 440 200 600 1,600 
t 3,200 360 160 240 320 
8 5,240 1,160 240 120 240 
9 7,560 1,200 400 640 320 
10 7,960 7,080 1,120 680 360 
1 1.5 37 15.9 7.8 6.9 
2 2.7 2.2 38.1 12.9 1.8 
3 12.0 32.8 8.9 22.6 64.0 
4 4.3 14.9 15.8 4.6 17.0 
5 1.2 6.0 65.8 5.7 0.7 
6 3.5 38.4 83.5 71.4 0.9 
7 10.7 18.4 68.4 Ted 3.9 
8 0.4 38.6 61.1 61.8 3.5 
9 4.7 7.0 66.0 20.8 82.9 
10 Tl 9.1 0.7 4.4 0.0 


if TP? >0 
ry 
APE = |0 if T =T; =0 
infinity value if T} =0,T;' >0 

6 7 8 9 10 
4,580 2,899 5,270 7,108 8,928 
283 306 825 1,281 7,682 
106 88 137 227 1,125 
656 273 322 515 673 
1,683 305 219 184 335 
14,892 1,852 732 316 555 
1,907 19,398 3,272 652 783 
721 3,281 46,967 2,953 1,960 
311 673 2,915 22,160 5,621 
534 795 1,975 5,744 112,725 
4,960 3,120 5,440 7,440 8,240 
440 320 1,160 1,160 7,160 
200 120 280 320 1,160 
600 240 200 400 640 
1,520 240 280 320 280 
14,280 1,720 600 240 680 
1,760 19,560 2,720 480 1,160 
600 2,880 46,200 3,760 2,000 
240 520 3,400 23,400 6,040 
560 1,240 2,160 6,200 112,920 
8.3 7.6 3.2 4.7 17 
55.5 4.6 40.6 9.5 6.8 
88.7 36.4 104.4 41.0 3.1 
8.5 12.1 37.9 22.3 49 
gF 213 27.9 73.9 16.4 
4.1 7A 18.0 24.1 22.5 
ET 0.8 16.9 26.4 48.2 
16.8 12.2 1.6 21.3 2.0 
22.8 22 16.6 5.6 TS 
4.9 56.0 9.4 79 0.2 
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where 


T; = number of trips from municipality i to municipality j, 
pop = indicates that flow corresponds to population, and 
sa = flow corresponds to sample. 


A possible infinity value could be 1, indicating being off the target 
by 100%. Such an infinity value has to be defined because many cal- 
culations are infeasible when values are divided by 0 (and thus 
mathematically are equal to infinity). Because the true population 
O-D matrix contains no zero cells, no infinity value had to be defined 
in the practical example. 


Calibration at Data Level 


The goal of weighting agents is to procure the highest possible 
resemblance between the observed traffic counts on the network 
and the predicted traffic counts by the activity-based model. In 
the noncalibrated model all agents are equally weighted (weights 
equal to the inverse of the sample size). By iteratively altering the 
weights, an optimal correspondence can be found using metaheuristics 
(a metaheuristic is a general algorithmic framework that can be 
used to guide heuristic methods to search for feasible solutions to 
different optimization problems). Two different approaches can be 
distinguished when agents have to be weighted. The first approach 
weights the agents before their activity pattern is generated. Because 
agents are duplicated before the activity patterns are generated, the 
activity patterns of the replicated agents—created by the weights— 
can differ from those of the “true” agents. Thus, the convergence of 
the iterative process of weighting persons and calculating the 
activity patterns of the “agents” and their replicates is not neces- 
sarily guaranteed. The second approach solves this convergence 
problem by weighting the activity patterns instead of the agents 
themselves. Take for example a resident in Hasselt who performs 
a work activity only in Diepenbeek. From Table 2 it can be seen 
that if this person’s weight would be decreased, the estimated O-D 
flows from Hasselt to Diepenbeek and Diepenbeek to Hasselt would 
be reduced, and thus would be closer to the “true” O-D flows for the 
population. 

To illustrate the calibration of O-D matrices at the data levels, the 
second approach, the weighting of activity patterns, is followed. 
The RAPs of the residents in the sample are weighted by using the 
algorithm displayed in Figure 2. The algorithm that is implemented 
includes an element originating from tabu search metaheuristics, 
namely, the concept of a tabu list. A tabu list is a short-term memory 
in which, in this case, the persons whose weights have been altered 
are stored (2/). The tabu list ensures that these weights are not altered 
multiple times in the same iteration, thus preventing situations such 
as the repetitive increasing and decreasing of the weight of a specific 
person. Two versions of the algorithm were implemented. The first 
one changed the weights by adding or subtracting one. The second 
one altered the weights by increasing or reducing the weights by a 
random number between one and 10, reducing the risk of converg- 
ing toward the same saddle point [i.e., the same (sub)optimum]. A 
safeguard was included, procuring nonnegative weights. 

The estimated O-D matrices are provided in Table 3. The mean 
APE (MAPE) of the estimated matrix using the first algorithm equals 
2.12%; the second matrix has a MAPE of 2.02%. From Table 4 it can 
be seen that for two cells in both matrices the APE is higher than 0.5. 
The reason is that very few people are traveling between these two 
locations (Kortessem and Nieuwerkerken), and in line with this, that 
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the people in the sample traveling between these locations, also 
travel between other uncommon O-D pairs (Kortessem—Herk- 
De-Stad and Kortessem—Lummen). This underlines the importance 
of including a stop criterion in the algorithms to avoid an endless 
computation. 


Calibration at Model Level 


The basic model that will be calibrated first predicts activity chains 
for all persons (the proportions of the different activity chains have 
been fixed to the population proportions) and then predicts the loca- 
tions where the different activities will be performed. The propor- 
tions of the different activity chains have been fixed to the population 
proportions. This ensures that discrepancies between the “true pop- 
ulation” O-D matrix and the calibrated O-D matrix are due only to 
differences in destination choices (location probabilities). Thus, at 
the model level, the activity schedule generation could be altered by 
iteratively updating the probabilities of certain destination choices 
(related to their respective activity purposes). The adjustment of the 
model parameters is straightforward in this case because only one 
dimension is considered at a time (i.e., the location probabilities). 
After all, the other parameters (such as the chances of performing 
certain activities) are kept constant. For real AB models in practice, 
a chain of interlinked choices with feedbacks are modeled, and 
thus multiple parameters have to be changed simultaneously. This 
would seriously augment the complexity of the model, but the basic 
framework elucidated in this paper still could be used. 

The updating process will attain a quasi-perfect match when the 
updated sample probabilities of the destination choices are equal to 
the unknown population probabilities. Nonetheless, a full search of 
the solution space (investigating all possible combinations of loca- 
tion probabilities for the different activities) is not a feasible option 
because the number of possible combinations approaches infinity. 
The number of possible combinations can be computed as follows: 


E of activities x number of municipalities” 


1 
f 1 — precision of location probability) 


which, for the practical example discussed in this paper (applying a 
precision of 1%), would yield a total number of possible combinations 
of 10% (approximating infinity). Therefore, an algorithm that explores 
the solution space for a “good” solution instead of the optimal solution 
should be implemented. 

To calibrate the AB travel demand model and to ensure conver- 
gence of optimization algorithms, it is essential that the variability 
caused by the activity-generation process be reduced as much as 
possible. Stability of the activity generation can be ensured by tak- 
ing averages over multiple (activity generation) runs, so that differ- 
ences between the estimated O-D matrix and the true population 
O-D matrix are not the result of random variations, but of the altered 
location probabilities. However, guaranteeing the stability of the 
activity generation diminishes the performance because computa- 
tion times are significantly increased. The algorithm used is shown 
in Figure 3. 

Table 5 presents the O-D matrix and corresponding APEs for the 
model-based calibration results. From these results, one can see that 
here is a decrease in the MAPE from 20.27% in the upscaled sam- 
ple O-D matrix to 6.29% in the model-calibrated O-D matrix (after 
100 iterations). Nevertheless, because multiple activity generations 
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Abbreviations 

maxdif = maximum absolute percentage error 
between fitted and true OD-matrix 

celldif= absolute percentage error between 
fitted and true OD-pair 


outerloop = 0 
outerloop < 500 
No 


- Clear tabu list 
- random sort OD pairs 


maxdif > 5% Yes 


no next OD pair for each OD pair 


outerloop + 1 


next OD pair No 
- check whether weights have to be 
increased or decreased 
- create a list of persons that travel 
over this specific OD-pair Yes celldif > 1% 


- remove the persons that are on 
tabu list from the above list 


- innerloop = 0 


No recalculate total fitted OD 
Yes 

<—>— No 
Yes 


feasible solution? No 


- random selection of person 

- increase or decrease of weight 
- add selected person on tabu list 
- innerloop + 4 


FIGURE 2 Calibration algorithm to weight representative activity patterns. 
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TABLE 3 OQ-D Matrices Calibrated Using Weighted RAPs 


To 

From 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Algorithm 1 

1 132,196 8,181 2,702 8,194 2,594 4,608 2,871 5,298 7,044 8,855 
2 8,291 21,972 1,282 738 160 285 304 817 1,269 7,751 
3 2,688 1,319 8,781 526 32 107 88 138 225 1,130 
4 8,241 738 513 11,715 716 650 271 325 517 670 
5 2,567 160 46 727 7,038 1,667 302 217 185 338 
6 4,611 315 107 654 1,630 14,762 1,842 739 314 559 
7 2,915 307 95 262 311 1,896 19,585 3,240 648 777 
8 5,179 845 148 311 234 714 3,309 46,563 2,959 1,955 
9 7,263 1,302 242 525 174 314 676 2,887 22,286 5,565 
10 8,592 7,730 1,118 704 358 530 788 1,993 5,787 113,222 
Algorithm 2 

1 132,173 8,223 2,712 8,160 2,610 4,584 2,874 5,306 7,038 8,873 
2 8,332 21,987 1,282 744 160 285 304 818 1,284 7,720 
3 2,695 1,323 8,728 526 40 111 88 138 226 1,120 
4 8,227 724 514 11,814 718 650 271 324 519 667 
5 2,601 160 40 718 6,985 1,670 303 219 185 337 
6 4,610 315 111 654 1,630 14,906 1,859 729 313 557 
7 2,905 304 95 262 311 1,920 19,570 3,240 657 779 
8 5,182 844 148 314 232 714 3,307 46,870 2,966 1,942 
9 7,273 1,302 239 527 175 313 667 2,896 22,292 5,565 


10 8,555 7,734 1,126 709 357 531 800 1,979 5,769 113,457 


TABLE 4 Absolute Percentage Errors (Calibrated Using Weighted RAPs) 
To 
From 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Algorithm 1 

1 1.00 0.48 0.37 0.55 0.99 0.61 0.97 0.53 0.90 0.82 
2 0.10 0.88 0.77 0.81 1.84 0.71 0.65 0.97 0.94 0.90 
3 0.99 0.69 0.88 0.77 TIET 0.94 0.00 0.73 0.88 0.44 
4 0.45 0.96 0.97 0.55 0.97 0.91 0.73 0.93 0.39 0.45 
5 0.93 5.96 60.68 0.83 0.20 0.95 0.98 0.91 0.54 0.90 
6 0.56 0.94 1.83 0.93 0.99 0.87 0.54 0.96 0.63 0.72 
7 0.83 0.99 0.00 0.77 0.97 0.58 0.96 0.98 0.61 0.77 
8 0.79 0.96 0.67 0.96 0.86 0.97 0.85 0.86 0.20 0.26 
9 0.54 0.93 0.41 0.94 0.57 0.96 0.45 0.96 0.57 1.00 
10 0.36 0.80 0.89 0.98 0.56 0.75 0.88 0.91 0.75 0.44 
Algorithm 2 

0.98 0.99 0.74 0.96 0.38 0.09 0.86 0.68 0.98 0.62 
0.40 0.81 0.77 0.00 1.84 0.71 0.65 0.85 0.23 0.49 
0.74 0.99 0.28 0.77 63.96 4.72 0.00 0.73 0.44 0.44 
0.62 0.96 0.77 0.29 0.69 0.91 0.73 0.62 0.78 0.89 
0.39 5.96 65.81 0.42 0.95 0.77 0.66 0.00 0.54 0.60 
0.58 0.94 1.83 0.93 0.99 0.09 0.38 0.41 0.95 0.36 
0.48 0.00 0.00 0.77 0.97 0.68 0.89 0.98 0.77 0.51 
0.73 0.84 0.67 0.00 0.00 0.97 0.79 0.21 0.44 0.92 
0.68 0.93 0.83 0.57 0.00 0.64 0.89 0.65 0.60 1.00 
10 0.79 0.74 0.18 0.28 0.83 0.56 0.63 0.20 0.44 0.65 


omAnNI DUN fF WN 
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Abbreviations 

maxdif = maximum absolute percentage error 
between fitted and true OD-matrix 

mape= mean absolute percentage error 
between fitted and true OD-matrix 

locprob = activity location probabilities 


- loop = 0 
- calculate locprob sample 
- calculate maxdif sample 
- calculate mape sample 
- best mape = 
mape sample 
- best maxdif = 
maxdif sample 
- best OD-matrix = 
OD-matrix sample 
- best locprob = 
locprob sample 


best maxdif 
> 5% 


Yes 


random sort 
activity types 


for each 
activity type 


next activity type 


- random select OD-pair 
- load best locprob 


no next activity type 


FIGURE 3 Calibration algorithm to adjust activity location probabilities. 


| - increase locprob of 
J ewn selected OD-pair 

- equalize sum locprob to 1 
- actvity regeneration 
- calculate mape 
- calculate maxdif 

- best mape = mape 

- best maxdif = maxdif 

- best locprob = locprob mape < best mape 

- best OD-matrix = 

OD-matrix 
- load best locprob 
- decrease locprob of 
selected OD-pair with 
opposite of increase 
mape < best mape - locprob minimum 1 

- equalize sum locprob to 1 
- activity regeneration 
- calculate mape 
- calculate maxdif 
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TABLE 5 Model-Based Calibrated O-D Matrix and Corresponding APEs 


To 


From 1 2 3 4 5 


Model-Based Calibrated O-D Matrix 


1 131,667 8,088 2,822 8,140 2,553 
2 8,307 21,901 1,153 783 178 
3 2,830 1,188 8,814 554 98 
4 8,159 759 543 11,487 690 
5 2,506 172 101 689 7,063 
6 4,692 341 124 628 1,591 
7 2,972 333 107 228 312 
8 5,306 918 190 263 235 
9 7,154 1,241 269 545 224 
10 8,359 7,706 1,208 699 367 
Model-Based Calibrated APEs 

1 0.60 0.66 4.84 1.21 2.54 
2 0.10 1.20 10.78 5.24 9.20 
3 4.24 9.34 1.27 6.19 11.41 
4 1.43 3.88 4.83 2.49 4.56 
5 327 14.13 13.68 4.48 0.16 
6 1.19 7.34 14.07 3.09 1.45 
7 2.79 9.43 12.28 12.44 1.19 
8 1.65 9.64 27.74 16.14 1.15 
9 0.96 3.80 11.62 247 27.81 
10 3.06 1.11 7.52 1.69 1.85 


Note: APE = absolute percentage error. 


are required in each step of the algorithm, model-based calibration 
is the most computer-intensive calibration option, favoring other 
calibration techniques. 


Calibration at Matrix Level 


The third level of calibration tackled in this study is the matrix level. 
Recall that perfect knowledge about route choice and mode choice is 
assumed and that an identity match is presumed between traffic 
counts and O-D flows. Therefore the calibration at the matrix level, 
as in the two previous calibration levels discussed, is illustrated by 
using O-D-pair information. [See Abrahamsson for a thorough liter- 
ature review concerning the calibration of O-D matrices using traf- 
fic counts (/6).] Three situations are explored to calibrate the survey 
O-D matrix. 


Perfect Knowledge About Interzonal Traffic 


In the first situation, it is assumed that “perfect” knowledge is 
available about all interzonal traffic flows, but that information 
about intrazonal traffic is available only at the survey level. Let P;= 
XT; be the number of trips originating from municipality i (pro- 
duction), A; = %;7;; be the number of trips arriving in municipality 
j (attraction), and T; be the number of trips from zone i to zone j. 


6 7 8 9 10 
4,634 2,970 5,391 7,071 8,617 
319 331 909 1,211 7,554 
126 107 183 258 1,174 
623 234 265 544 711 
1,665 303 236 220 355 
14,879 1,815 682 324 615 
1,843 19,266 3,149 635 857 
685 3,188 46,990 3,064 2,044 
321 631 3,014 21,894 5,772 
597 856 2,063 5,844 112,689 
1.17 2.44 2.30 0.52 3.48 
12.84 8.28 10.18 5.44 1.66 
18.55 21.97 33.58 13.51 4.33 
5.08 14.29 17.70 5.63 5.65 
1.05 0.77 7.76 19.38 5.97 
0.09 2.00 6.83 2.64 10.81 
3.36 0.68 3.75 2.66 9.45 
5.04 2.84 0.05 3.76 4.27 
3:22 6.29 3.38 1.20 2.69 
11.86 7.67 4.46 1.74 0.03 


Then the intrazonal traffic flows (T;j;-;) could be approached by the 
following formula: 


T = 


wey =A(P — P) + (1-2)(A™ — AZ”) 

where A € [0, 1] expresses the relative importance that is given to the 
number of trips originating in a municipality, compared with the num- 
ber of trips arriving in a municipality, where est indicates that the quan- 
tity is derived from the estimated (survey) O-D matrix, and pop 
indicates that the quantity is derived from the population “true” O-D 
matrix. The asterisk underlines the fact that the intrazonal traffic 
flows are not included in the population row (P¥?® = X, jail”) and 
column totals (Ajo = Diiia TEP), As it is often assumed that produc- 
tion is estimated more accurately than attraction (17), in this practi- 
cal example three times more confidence is placed in the estimation 
of productions than in the estimation of attractions. Thus, the intra- 
zonal O-D flows are calculated as follows: 


Ti; = 0.75(P®* — P;*””) +0.25( A — A*””) 
The resulting O-D matrix is given in the upper part of Table 6. When 
it is assumed that the activity-travel pattern of people begins and 
ends in the home location (as is the case for the practical applica- 
tions described in this paper), the number of trips originating from 
a municipality equals the number of trips arriving in that municipal- 
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TABLE 6 O-D Matrices Calibrated by Using Matrix-Level Possibilities 


To 
From 1 2 3 4 5 
Situation 1. Perfect Knowledge About Interzonal Traffic 
1 133,122 8,142 2,692 8,239 2,620 
2 8,299 21,365 1,292 744 163 
3 2,715 1,310 9,819 522 111 
+ 8,278 731 518 10,591 723 
5 2,591 151 117 721 6,774 
6 4,637 318 109 648 1,614 
T 2,891 304 95 260 308 
8 5,220 837 149 314 232 
9 7,224 1,290 241 530 175 
10 8,623 7,792 1,128 711 360 
Situation 2. Growth Factor Modeling (Furness iteration) 
1 132,854 8,085 2,839 8,008 2,606 
gh 8,241 21,536 1,333 707 159 
5 2,863 1,352 9,535 527 115 
4 8,046 695 523 10,964 688 
5 2,577 147 121 687 6,871 
6 4,611 309 113 617 1,573 
7 2,919 301 100 251 305 
8 5,243 822 155 302 228 
9 7,569 1,322 262 532 180 
10 8,677 7,671 1,179 685 355 
Situation 3. Perceived Precision Updating 
1 131,207 8,192 2,763 8,132 2,590 
2 8,336 22,086 1,210 760 162 
3 2,769 1,238 8,833 542 99 
4 8,218 749 532 11,690 702 
5 2,586 152 104 714 7,043 
6 4,664 338 124 640 1,612 
pi 2,942 313 106 251 310 
8 5,223 891 164 282 233 
9 7,280 1,275 267 548 199 
10 8,512 7,673 1,127 706 360 


6 7 8 9 10 
4,580 2,899 5,270 7,108 8,928 
283 306 825 1,281 7,682 
106 88 137 227 1,125 
656 273 322 515 673 
1,683 305 219 184 335 
14,379 1,852 732 316 555 
1,907 19,488 3,272 652 783 
721 3,281 46,773 2,953 1,960 
311 673 2,915 24,740 5,621 
534 795 1,975 5,744 112,618 
4,556 2,925 5,294 7,449 8,984 
275 302 811 1,313 7,563 
110 92 143 247 1,176 
625 264 310 517 648 
1,640 302 216 189 330 
14,513 1,831 720 325 548 
1,886 19,468 3,268 679 783 
710 3,278 46,688 3,062 1,952 
319 702 3,023 23,972 5,839 
526 796 1,967 5,967 112,457 
4,643 2,936 5,298 7,163 8,813 
309 308 881 1,261 7,595 
122 93 161 242 1,131 
647 267 302 496 667 
1,656 294 229 207 326 
14,790 1,830 710 303 576 
1,882 19,425 3,180 623 846 
701 3,214 46,839 3,087 1,967 
299 647 2,996 22,367 5,691 
538 869 2,006 5,820 112,758 


ity. In this case the choice of À is irrelevant. From Table 7 it is clear 
that only the intrazonal trips are altered (APEs for interzonal trips 
equal zero). 


Growth Factor Modeling (Furness Iteration) 


The second situation considers the case in which two O-D matri- 
ces (one on the population level and one derived from the sample) 
are available. Information from these O-D matrices can be com- 
bined by using growth factor modeling. One option is to take the 
cell information from the population (e.g., retrieved from Global 
Positioning System tracks) and the trip totals (column and row 
totals of the O-D matrix) from the survey. A second option is the 
reverse, namely, taking the cell information from the survey and 
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the trip totals from the population. To illustrate the technique, the 
first option is implemented. This option is the more realistic one, 
because in practice precise O-D-pair information can be derived 
by using cell phone information at fairly low cost, and surveys cap- 
ture well the total travel demand. The doubly constrained growth 
factor model is estimated by using Furness iterations. Formally, 
the number of trips from municipality i to j (Ty) is calculated as 
follows: 


T, =t, Xa, Xb, 


where ty is the number of trips (in the population O-D matrix) and a; 
and b; are balancing factors. These balancing factors are a set of cor- 
rection coefficients that are appropriately applied to the cell entries 
in each row or column. The iterative procedure starts with setting all 
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TABLE 7 APEs (Calibrated Using Matrix Level Possibilities) 


To 
From 1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 9 10 
Situation 1. Perfect Knowledge About Interzonal Traffic 
1 LZ 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
2 0.00 3.62 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
3 0.00 0.00 12.81 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
4 0.00 0.00 0.00 10.09 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
5 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 3.94 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
6 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 3.44 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
7 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.46 0.00 0.00 0.00 
8 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.41 0.00 0.00 
9 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 11.64 0.00 
10 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.09 
Situation 2. Growth Factor Modeling (Furness iteration) 
1 1.50 0.70 5.46 2.80 0.53 0.52 0.90 0.46 4.80 0.63 
2 0.70 2.85 3.17 4.97 2.45 2.83 1.31 1.70 2.50 155 
3 5.45 3.21 9.55 0.96 3.60 3.77 4.55 4.38 8.81 4.53 
4 2.80 4.92 0.97 6.93 4.84 4.73 3.30 3.73 0.39 3:71 
5 0.54 2.65 3.42 4.72 2.57 2°55 0.98 1.37 2.12 1.49 
6 0.56 2.83 3.67 4.78 2.54 2.54 1.13 1.64 2.85 1.26 
7 0.97 0.99 5.26 3.46 0.97 1.10 0.36 0.12 4.14 0.00 
8 0.44 1.79 4.03 3.82 1.72 1:53 0.09 0.59 3.69 0.41 
9 4.78 2.48 8.71 0.38 2.86 27 4.31 3.70 8.18 3.88 
10 0.63 1.55 4.52 3.66 1.39 1.50 0.13 0.41 3.88 0.24 
Situation 3. Perceived Precision Updating 
1 0.24 0.61 2.65 1.29 1.15 1.38 1.27 0.54 0.78 1.28 
2 0.44 0.37 6.35 2:15 0.31 9.25 0.76 6.77 L57 1.13 
3 2.00 5.47 1.49 STI 10.66 14.78 6.06 17.40 6.83 0.52 
4 0.72 2.49 2.64 0.76 2.84 1.42 2.01 6.31 3.72 0.82 
5 0.20 0.99 10.97 0.95 0.12 1.61 3.55 4.64 12.32 2.74 
6 0.59 6.39 13.91 1.23 0.14 0.68 1.19 3.01 4.01 3.75 
7 1.78 3.07 11.40 1.28 0.65 1.28 0.14 2.81 4.40 8.02 
8 0.06 6.43 10.18 10.30 0.57 2.80 2.04 0.27 4.55 0.34 
9 0.78 1.16 11.00 3.46 13.81 3.80 3.79 2.19 0.93 1.24 
10 1.28 1.52 0.12 0.73 0.00 0.81 9.33 1.56 132 0.03 


b; equal to one. In the second step, the a; are solved for b; to satisfy 
the trip production constraint (row totals of the cell entries of the 
population O-D matrix have to equal the productions derived from 
the survey). Subsequently, in the third step, the b; are solved for the 
ai, calculated in the previous step, to satisfy the trip attraction con- 
straint (column totals of the cell entries of the population O-D matrix 
have to equal the attractions derived from the survey). Then, the 
O-D matrix is updated. This consecutive calculation of a; and bj is 
repeated until convergence is achieved (the production and attraction 
constraints are satisfied). The procedure yields the matrix presented 
in the middle of Table 6, the corresponding APEs in Table 7. 


Perceived Precision Updating 


The third and final situation explored to illustrate potential calibration 
options at the data level describes the case in which an outdated 


population-based O-D matrix, as well as a recent matrix derived from 
the sample, is available. The procedure is an adaptation of the Bayesian 
updating procedure discussed by Atherton and Ben-Akiva (22). This 
procedure updates information by using the following formulas: 


prior $ updating 
2 2 
(8) - O äist o updating 
updated 1 1 
+ 
2 2 
o prior o updating 
and 
2 = 1 
O updatea ~ 1 1 
+ 
2 2 
o prior o updating 
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where 0 is the mean of the investigated quantity and o° the variance 
of the mean of that quantity. Because the O-D cells in an O-D matrix 
are fixed numbers, of which the variance is seldom reported, one 
could replace the mean of the quantity by the O-D flow and refor- 
mulate the formulas in relation to perceived precision (y) instead of 
variance of the mean (because the precision increases as the vari- 
ance decreases). This perceived precision can for instance be 
obtained via expert knowledge. The formulas then take the form of 
the following equations: 


T” T? 

m a B 

i 1 1 
(=y) (1-w*) 

and 

new 1 

yo =i I i 


ty) iy") 


For the practical example discussed in this paper the perceived pre- 
cision of the population O-D matrix is set equal to 99% and that of 
the sample O-D matrix equal to 95%. The updated O-D matrix then 
has a precision of 99.17%. The updated O-D matrix is shown in the 
lower part of Table 6. For reasons of completeness and comparabil- 
ity with other calibration techniques, the APEs for this method are 
also presented (Table 7), even though interpretation of these specific 
APEs is meaningless, as the premise of this example is outdated 
population data. 


Discussion of Proposed Techniques 


An interesting issue of calibration to traffic counts is the fact that 
traffic counts themselves are uncertain. Uncertainty can be tackled 
in the data-level- and model-level-based calibration by adjusting the 
converge criterion, that is, absolute percentage errors [denoted as fit- 
ness values by Park and Qi (7)]. When a choice is being made 
between the different techniques suggested in this paper, three key 
issues have to be taken into account: computational complexity, data 
availability, and sensitivity to policy issues. 

The most computer-intensive method was the model-based cali- 
bration, requiring 14 days of computation on a computer with a Core 2 
Duo 2.10 GHz CPU and 4 GB RAM. This large computation time 
resulted because the calibration at this level involves running the full 
simulation model (23, 24). In comparison, the iterative procedure 
for calibration at the data level took about 1 day, and the matrix- 
level techniques required only a few seconds of computation (the 
latter techniques did not include iterative optimization techniques). 
The computation times of the iterative procedures could be decreased 
by using more-efficient optimization algorithms, such as genetic 
algorithms (7) and golden section search (25). 

Next to the computational complexity, the available target data 
will definitely influence the suitability of the different techniques. 
The largest amount of target data is required for the model-based cal- 
ibration because for each subpart of the model, target information is 
necessary. 

Finally, the influence of the calibration techniques on the sensi- 
tivity of the model to policy measures is of high importance. This 
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sensitivity depends on how the base-year calibration manipulations 
(i.e., calibrations weights) are transferred toward future predictions. 
Further research on the policy sensitivity of the different approaches 
should be a key priority for future research. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


In this paper different possibilities for linking travel demand models 
in general, and AB models in particular, with traffic counts and pre- 
cise O-D matrix information are highlighted and illustrated by means 
of an example. The discussed techniques provide the framework to 
overcome one of the main concerns of practitioners, namely, the dis- 
advantage of AB models over conventional four-step models in 
regard to the replication of traffic counts. The practical examples 
revealed that there is not a single roadway to success in calibrating 
AB models, but that different options exist in fine-tuning the AB 
model. Therefore, a careful assessment of the available options is 
needed to determine which choices have to be made. A step-by-step 
procedure, combining elements of the different proposed solutions, 
can be recommended. 

Notwithstanding, it is important to recognize some open issues 
and avenues for further research. First, it is not always appropriate to 
assume that traffic counts are completely correct. In reality, dif- 
ferences may relate to sampling bias, variability in travel, imperfect 
counts, assumptions about nonpassenger cars (e.g., freight traffic) and 
external traffic, and unreliability in model facets. Setting up some 
belief structure might increase the responsiveness of the AB model. 
Second, the O-D matrix calibration that optimizes the correspondence 
between estimated and observed screen-line counts could negatively 
affect the correspondence to other measures such as vehicle miles 
traveled. Thus, formulation of a multiobjective calibration method 
is a key challenge. Third, in most cases in practice, travel demand 
models are validated and tested against hour-specific counts. The 
same methodology can be applied in this case: modeled trip tables 
must be compared with counts for each time-of-day period. The 
challenge here exists in consolidating the time-of-day-specific 
adjustments into a set of activity-generation, location, and schedule 
adjustments. Finally, additional testing of calibration possibilities in a 
real AB travel demand modeling environment would provide fur- 
ther empirical evidence of the proposed frameworks. In particular, 
the investigation of how the policy sensitivity of an AB model is 
affected by the different approaches should be a key priority for 
further research. 
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Implementation Framework and 
Development Trajectory of FEATHERS 
Activity-Based Simulation Platform 


Tom Bellemans, Bruno Kochan, Davy Janssens, Geert Wets, 


Theo Arentze, and Harry Timmermans 


To facilitate the development of dynamic activity-based models for trans- 
port demand, the FEATHERS framework was developed. This frame- 
work suggests a four-stage development trajectory for a smooth transition 
from the four-step models toward static activity-based models in the short 
term and dynamic activity-based models in the long term. The develop- 
ment stages discussed in this paper range from an initial static activity- 
based model without traffic assignment to a dynamic activity-based model 
that incorporates rescheduling, learning effects, and traffic routing. To 
illustrate the FEATHERS framework, work that has been done on the 
development of static and dynamic activity-based models for Flanders 
(Belgium) and the Netherlands is discussed. First, the data collection is 
presented. Next, the four-stage activity-based model development trajec- 
tory is discussed in detail. The paper concludes with the presentation of 
the modular FEATHERS framework, which discusses the functionalities 
of the modules and how they accommodate the requirements imposed on 
the framework by each of the four stages. 


During the past decade, several microsimulation models of activity— 
travel demand [e.g., Cemdap (/), Famos (2), and Albatross (3, 4)] 
have become operational. That led to an increased concern to move 
the currently operational, and newly developed activity-based mod- 
els, into practice. Especially in Europe, advanced tour-based models 
have already introduced some of these interdependencies and, hence, 
operational applications of models that involve microsimulation of 
activity—travel patterns have remained limited. Although several prac- 
tical reasons for this slow dissemination can be envisaged, one of the 
main challenges faced by the travel demand forecasting industry is the 
ability to rapidly deploy several new theoretical advances in a time- 
and cost-efficient manner (5). Although small laboratory experiments 
are needed for exploring these theoretical advances from a scientific 
point of view, it is of utmost importance to rely on a sound basic plat- 
form in which several of these advancements can serve as add-ons if 
one is concerned about the final operationalization of the developed 
tools. A nice example of such a platform is the open source Multiagent 
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Transport Simulation Toolkit (MATSIM-T) project, in which some 
basic functionality of a multiagent microsimulation for transport plan- 
ning has been implemented featuring implementations of dynamic 
traffic network assignments (6). 

Taking the above into account, the idea was conceived in Flanders, 
Belgium, to develop a modular activity-based model of transport 
demand, in which the emphasis is, on the one hand, on methodolog- 
ically innovative (dynamic) activity—-travel demand generation and, 
on the other hand, on the practical use of the system by practitioners 
and end users. The modularity of the software is ensured by design 
in using the object-oriented paradigm, allowing for a more flexible 
application programming structure. 

A four-stage development trajectory has been postulated in the con- 
text of FEATHERS: Stage 1 is the development of a static activity- 
based model; Stage 2 is the development of a semistatic model 
accounting for evolutionary and nonstationary behavior (for instance, 
different time periods during the day, different days); Stage 3 is the 
development of a fully dynamic activity-based model accounting for 
short-term adaptation behavior and learning; and Stage 4 is the devel- 
opment of a full dynamic agent-based microsimulation framework 
involving traffic and route assignment on a microscopic level. This 
development trajectory is innovative because most microsimulation 
models of activity—travel demand are situated either in Stage 1 or in 
Stage 2. Indeed, in regard to short-term dynamics in activity—travel 
patterns and travel execution (Stage 3 and 4), activity-based models 
have little to offer at their current state of development. Apart from 
the MATSIM-T framework, the aggregate impact of individual- 
level route choice decisions on activity generation and rescheduling 
behavior is not included in activity-based models. Issues such as 
uncertainty, learning, and nonstationary environments are also not 
considered. Of course, there is a wide variety of literature available 
on traffic assignment, route, and departure choice models, but at 
their current state of development it is fair to say that the behavioral 
contents of these models from an activity-based perspective are still 
relatively weak and that comprehensive dynamic models are still 
lacking. 

The multistage process outlined above is crucial in understanding 
and accounting for end user (Flemish government, environmental 
agencies, public transport providers) concerns, in which currently a 
traditional four-step modeling approach is used in Flanders. Mov- 
ing directly toward a full agent-based microsimulation framework 
is therefore not appealing from an end user point of view given 
the challenges of data collection and computational complexity. 
Hence, the four-stage approach presented in this paper allows for a 
gradual evolution toward more sophisticated models as time and 
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budget constraints permit, while aiming at maximally reusing pre- 
vious efforts and investments. The research described in this paper 
has been given the acronym FEATHERS, and the application area 
is in line with other existing activity-based models but is extended 
toward environmental, health, and in the medium term, traffic safety 
applications. 

To set up an activity-based microsimulation, one needs consider- 
able amounts of data. The rest of this paper therefore first discusses 
an extensive hybrid multimethod data collection approach, which is 
necessary for the operationalization of the model. The discussion is 
mainly about data requirements in regard to travel demand; supply 
data are available within the existing four-step models and can be 
derived from a number of alternative data sources. A discussion of 
the methodological challenges and techniques related to the multi- 
stage development trajectory follows. Next, the modular framework 
that has been implemented to translate the methodological challenges 
to an operational platform is discussed. In the final section conclu- 
sions are drawn and topics for future development and research are 
discussed. 


SPECIFIC ACTIVITY-BASED DATA 
COLLECTION METHODOLOGIES 


Data for Modeling Dynamic 
Activity-Travel Behavior 


The data requirements of the static and the dynamic model applica- 
tions that have been outlined above constitute a real challenge. In 
particular, the dynamic activity—travel model application needs con- 
siderable additional effort in relation to data collection. Therefore, 
in addition to traditional activity—travel diaries, the model needs data 
on activity (re)scheduling decisions of individuals, data on household 
multiday activity scheduling, data on life trajectory events and how 
they affect activity—travel decisions, data on how individuals learn, 
and data on how short-term dynamics are linked to long-term deci- 
sions. Such data are available in typical cross-sectional travel sur- 
veys and time use surveys, and some need to be collected by means 
of a panel survey. In fact, in Flanders, there are no data available on 
either activity-travel schedules or panel surveys. The data collec- 
tion therefore involved an extensive hybrid, multimethod approach. 
The various efforts are described below. 


PARROTS Tool 


The use of enhanced data collections [as reported in several applica- 
tion areas; see for instance Goulias and Janelle (7)] is particularly 
important in the dynamic application case because rescheduling deci- 
sions are probably not only undertaken at the level of activity, but are 
consequently probably also reflected in travel execution (e.g., other 
routes taken). Furthermore, automated data collection techniques are 
particularly well suited to obtain data that require a significant effort 
from the respondent, such as in the rescheduling of activities for the 
development of dynamic models. 

For that purpose, an automated activity-travel diary survey tool 
called PARROTS [PDA (personal digital assistant) system for Activ- 
ity Registration and Recording of Travel Scheduling] uses the 
Global Positioning System (GPS) to automatically record location 
data (8). The PDA was programmed such that its location is auto- 
matically registered, and respondents can provide information about 
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their activity—travel behavior as well. Planned and executed activi- 
ties and trips are registered with the possibility to alter all attributes 
of the planned activities. In that way, information is collected con- 
cerning the decision and scheduling processes, which results in an 
evolution from an intention to execute some activities and trips to an 
executed activity—travel diary. A similar philosophy was adopted in 
Rindsfiiser et al. (9). Replanning information in the present case, how- 
ever, is collected by allowing the respondent to update all attributes 
and by querying the reasons for the registered changes. 

Currently, about 900 persons have been questioned by means of 
the PARROTS tool, which means that this study is probably one of 
the largest using GPS in the field of activity-travel data collection 
and one of the few that the authors are aware of that uses GPS- 
enabled PDAs. Also the weekly survey period makes it unique in the 
field. Bellemans et al. provide more detailed analyses with respect 
to the collected data by means of PARROTS, such as analysis of the 
impact of GPS-enabled PDA technology on user response rates, the 
impact of PDA technology on the quality of the collected diary data, 
and PARROTS usage patterns (8). The functional design of the tool 
has been discussed in Kochan et al. (70, 11). 


Paper-and-Pencil Data Collection 


Another part of the sample (about 1,500 persons; part of them belong- 
ing to the same households as the people who are questioned by 
means of the PARROTS tool, therefore enabling future modeling of 
intrahousehold decision making) is being questioned by means of a 
traditional paper-and-pencil method to account for the sample bias 
introduced when only computer-assisted forms of data collection are 
used. Furthermore, this choice enables the carrying out of compara- 
tive studies with respect to the behavior of both target groups in regard 
to response rates, experience, and so forth. 


Social Network Data 


At the time the PDA is picked up, participants are also questioned 
about their social network. This takes place during a short interview 
using Wellmann’s instrument (/2). In the application of this method, 
one obtains information about egocentric social networks by using 
only one name generator per group. Questions were asked about peo- 
ple the respondent feels closest to; these could be friends, neighbors, 
or relatives. The named alters were recorded and described in detail 
for parents, brothers and sisters, other family members, friends, 
neighbors, colleagues, and (sports-)club members. 


Stated Adaptation Experiments 


As mentioned previously, the goal of collecting data that measure the 
adaptation behavior of people aims at developing a dynamic compo- 
nent that more efficiently captures the complex process of activity 
generation and therefore enhances the behavioral realism of activity- 
scheduling models. However, decisions that constitute the short-term 
adaptation process of people are not trivial, to be captured solely by 
means of activity—travel diaries (e.g., activities that have been under- 
taken more than a week previously). For that reason, and for bench- 
marking purposes (with the weekly activity-diary information that has 
been collected), a specific Internet-based stated preference experiment 
was undertaken to gather additional data. Although this technique can 
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be used for different activities, it proved to be relevant particularly for 
flexible nonroutine activities that are frequently scheduled. More 
detailed information about the analysis results of the collected data 
can be found in van Bladel et al. (13, 14). 


Event-Based (Long-Term) Data Collection 


Finally, a dynamic model should ideally also account for a continu- 
ous change over time as a function of life trajectory events. An ideal 
scenario, of course, would be to keep the sample for an entire year and 
refresh it thereafter, thereby measuring people’s activity and travel 
behavior at each of the different events (ideally before, during, and 
after the occurrence of the key event). The solution for capturing this 
type of travel information in relation to regular and key events was to 
implement a long-term panel survey that has been carried out by 
means of a Vehicle Embedded Data acquisition Enabling Tracking 
and Tracing (VEDETT) device, which has been specifically devel- 
oped for this purpose. The logged in-vehicle data of the VEDETT tool 
can be transmitted to a central data collection point as a real-time data 
stream or in batches. The system was installed and is currently run- 
ning in 14 vehicles. A website application has been developed for the 
survey participants to communicate with the VEDETT device. On the 
website, the motivations or reasons behind all the trips made by car 
and all the additional travel facets can be indicated. To minimize the 
burden for the participators in the long-term field trial, addresses that 
are frequently visited can be designated as points of interest (POIs). 
Second, the system is embedded with a self-learning capacity, to 
allow for some trips from two POIs that are frequently made, to auto- 
matically suggest the motivation and number of passengers. More 
detailed information about the VEDETT application can be found in 
Broekx et al. (/5). 


STATIC AND DYNAMIC 
ACTIVITY-BASED MODELING 


As mentioned previously the first step in the four-stage development 
trajectory of the model includes the development of a static activity- 
based model for Flanders. Although the emphasis in this paper is 
clearly on developing a framework allowing for the development of 
dynamic activity-based models, it has been highlighted that advanc- 
ing directly toward a full agent-based microsimulation framework is 
not always the most appealing prospect from an end user point of 
view. The rest of this section describes the current status and future 
research steps in the development of the four-stage trajectory. 


Static Activity-Based Modeling 


The scheduling model currently implemented in the FEATHERS 
framework is based on the scheduling model present in Albatross (4). 
Currently, the framework is fully operational at the level of Flanders. 
The real-life representation of Flanders is embedded in an agent- 
based simulation model that consists of more than 6 million agents, 
each agent representing one member of the Flemish population. The 
scheduling is static and based on decision trees, in which a sequence 
of 27 decision trees is used in the scheduling process. Decisions are 
made on the basis of a number of attributes of the individual (e.g., 
age, gender), of the household (e.g., number of cars), and of the geo- 
graphic zone (e.g., population density, number of shops). For each 
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agent with his or her specific attributes, it is, for example, decided 
whether an activity is performed or not. Subsequently, the location, 
transport mode, and duration of the activity, among other aspects, are 
determined, taking into account the attributes of the individual. 

The Albatross model was reimplemented in the FEATHERS 
framework for the Flanders study area (see the following section for 
amore detailed description). Because of the modular framework, the 
model can be rapidly adapted to use other core scheduling models 
relying on other artificial intelligence techniques such as Bayesian 
networks (76, 17), simple classifiers (78), and association rules (19). 
Thus, in addition to the specific tree induction algorithm used in 
Albatross, users can opt for a wide variety of knowledge extraction 
techniques and meanwhile benefit from the functionalities that are 
provided by the other FEATHERS modules (e.g., preprocessing). 
Ease of transferability of the models to other study areas, which has 
been investigated for a static activity-based model in, for example, 
Arentze et al. (20), was a design goal of FEATHERS. This resulted 
in provisions for easy incorporation of the input data of new study 
areas into the system and in an easy extension of existing data sets 
with new, context-specific attributes. 

Within the FEATHERS framework, the developed activity-based 
models are microsimulation models, simulating each member of the 
population individually. Hence, for each of the car trips generated, 
one can obtain information on the type of activity associated with 
this trip as well as other context information such as, for example, 
socioeconomic data on the traveler and the traveler’s activity sched- 
ule for the day. It is reasonable to assume that on an individual level, 
the context of a trip plays a role in how an individual assesses the 
cost/utility of a certain route, giving for instance preference to other 
routes taken in the context of flexible activities such as leisure. Pre- 
liminary research results indeed report on the significant impact of 
travel purpose on driving behavior, which illustrates the relevance 
of the trip context when behavior during trips is investigated (2/). 

The link between activity-based models and traffic assignment is 
akey factor in increasing the deployment of activity-based models in 
practice because the resulting visualization and network functional- 
ities meet the needs and concerns of practitioners. Indeed, the tradi- 
tional network assignment functionality has always existed before in 
four-step models. Hence, in this first stage, the link between activity- 
based models and traffic assignment results in a coupling of new 
activity-based modeling techniques with models and applications 
that have been operational in practice for a long time. 


Semistatic Activity-Based Modeling 


Because of the microsimulation of activity-travel patterns, most 
activity-based models do not suffer from aggregation biases. Micro- 
simulation provides a practical method with which to implement 
probabilistic models at the level of the individual. The basic argu- 
ment is that people travel, not zones, and by averaging to the level 
of zones, much information is lost and the aggregation bias is sig- 
nificant. Because of microsimulation it is possible to produce, for 
instance, origin—destination (O-D) matrices at an hourly (or even 
more detailed) level, for different days in the week (see the section 
on specific activity-based data collection methodologies for data 
requirements), or under specific circumstances such as extreme 
weather conditions. However, the behavioral modeling process in 
itself is not changed. 

Indeed, it is known that most currently operational activity-based 
models are applicable only in a stationary environment. This charac- 
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teristic is inconsistent with other studies in which it has been proved 
that travel behavior is highly evolutionary and nonstationary (22). 

To that end, some initial studies have been undertaken to extract 
nonstationary information from longitudinal data. In an initial appli- 
cation, traffic counts have been used to observe the impact of day of 
the week, but also the impact of regular events, such as holidays, on 
the observed traffic states (23, 24). Weather information has also been 
accounted for. The different techniques pointed out the significance 
of the day-of-the-week effects: weekly cycles seem to determine the 
variation of daily traffic flows. With respect to weather information, 
the most appealing result for policy makers is the heterogeneity of the 
weather effects among different traffic count locations. Furthermore, 
the results indicated that precipitation, cloudiness, and wind speed 
have aclear diminishing effect on traffic intensity, whereas maximum 
temperature, sunshine duration, and hail significantly increase traffic 
intensity. 

Obviously, these analyses are only preliminary. Tools such as the 
VEDETT application discussed previously further allow for a more 
detailed behavioral impact study, enabling one to keep the sample for 
an entire year, thereby measuring and comparing people’s (nonsta- 
tionary) activity and travel behavior before, during, and after the 
occurrence of an event. The functionalities required to accommodate 
the data for the analyses discussed above are currently operational in 
FEATHERS. 


Dynamic Activity-Based Model 


The next step in the trajectory deals with the development of a dynamic 
agent-based microsimulator that allows one to simulate activity— 
travel scheduling decisions, within day rescheduling, and learning 
processes in high resolution of space and time. A priori, the dynamic 
activity-based simulation system is based on the Aurora framework, 
a full dynamic activity-based model focusing on the rescheduling of 
activity—travel patterns. 

The basis of the Aurora implemented model appear in Timmer- 
mans et al. (25) and Joh et al. (26, 27) focusing on the formulation of 
acomprehensive theory and model of activity rescheduling and repro- 
gramming decisions as a function of time pressure. Apart from dura- 
tion adjustment processes, Aurora also incorporates other potential 
dynamics such as change of destination, transport mode, and other 
facets of activity—travel patterns. Later, this model was extended 
to deal with uncertainty (28), various types of learning (29), and 
responses to information provision (30, 31). Finally, the model has 
been implemented as a multiagent simulation system (32). Currently, 
some proof of concepts for this third stage in the deployment process 
are operational in FEATHERS. 


Full Microscopic Activity-Based Model 
with Microscopic Route Choice 


Given the level of detail of the activity-based models discussed in the 
previous sections, the implementation of the bidirectional interaction 
between the activity-based model and the transportation system ona 
nonmicroscopic level exhibits some drawbacks. 

The O-D matrices that are constructed on the basis of the predicted 
activity—travel diaries can be aggregated at different levels of detail. 
Although it is desirable to retain as much information as possible and 
hence work at a low level of aggregation, the level of disaggregation 
of the O-D matrices is quite limited in practice, for example, a matrix 
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segmentation by trip purpose only. Although some other general 
sociodemographic variables can additionally be accounted for in 
the segmentation, the assignment procedures that are used in the 
conventional four-step models and in Stage 1 remain limited in the 
maximum level of disaggregation of the matrix that can be dealt with. 

The presence of uncertainty and of incomplete information can 
yield a discrepancy between the attributes of intended and executed 
activities or trips. This issue is dealt with by dynamic activity-based 
models by introducing the concept of schedule execution as presented 
in the previous section. This schedule execution introduces a feedback 
between the state of the transportation network and the scheduling 
process. By using nonmicroscopic traffic assignment algorithms, the 
agent-based concept is broken and the concept of individual route 
choice is replaced by a model of a higher level of aggregation. This 
aggregation restricts the level of detail at which effects of policies on 
the behavior of (very specific groups of) individuals can be assessed. 

The issues discussed above are resolved by incorporating micro- 
scopic route choice behavior in the dynamic activity-based model. 
Individual travelers in this case are endowed with the capability to 
consider alternatives with respect to their intended route, enabling 
them to cope with changes in the traffic state in an autonomous man- 
ner. Indeed, traffic assignment is inherently dynamic in the sense that 
the traffic state of the road network changes frequently. Consequently, 
the optimal route of a traveler can be affected by changes in the traf- 
fic state. Such changes typically lead to travelers reassessing their cur- 
rent situation and considering alternative routes. However, changes 
in the traffic state introduce rerouting behavior, and because of the 
schedule execution mechanism, information on the traffic state of the 
transportation network effectively propagates toward the agent-based 
scheduling process. In this way, schedules that are consistent with the 
traffic state on the transportation network can be achieved. Enabling 
microscopic route choice within the FEATHERS framework is the 
topic of ongoing activities. 


FEATHERS MODULAR SYSTEM DESIGN 


Facing the challenge to be able to implement several new theoretical 
advances such as those that are reflected in the four-stage develop- 
ment process in the FEATHERS platform, a modular framework to 
conduct research on agent- and activity-based models has been devel- 
oped. The modularity of the FEATHERS framework is guaranteed 
by means of the module-based design and by the use of the object- 
oriented paradigm. This design results in an agile environment that 
allows for easy removal, exchange, and insertion of functionalities 
and even complete modules. 

An overview of the current modular structure of the FEATH- 
ERS framework is presented in Figure 1. In the rest of this section, 
the functionality of the modules and the implications of the four- 
stage timeline on the evolving functionality of the modules will be 
discussed. 


Configuration Module 


To be able to exploit FEATHERS’ modular structure to the maxi- 
mum extent, a flexible configuration functionality is required. Every 
module that is active in FEATHERS communicates with the config- 
uration module (ConfMod) to obtain its specific required settings 
(see Figure 1). This approach allows for a central configuration man- 
agement, from which the relevant settings are dispatched to each of the 
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FIGURE 14 Schematic overview of FEATHERS modules and their functionalities and interactions. 


modules. Modules can be switched (in-)active by using the ConfMod 
to facilitate the multistage development strategy described above. If 
for a module no settings are available in the configuration file, it is 
considered to be inactive by default. This way users are not burdened 
by functionality that is provided by the framework but that is not needed 
for the current experiments (compare simultaneous development of 
functionalities for several stages). 

To guarantee extensible and structured configuration settings, 
which are required to accommodate future and currently unknown 
configuration settings, the configuration module stores all the con- 
figuration settings for the FEATHERS modules in XML format 
(33). This makes the addition of new parameter settings for a (new) 
module a simple matter of updating the XML configuration file. 


Data Module 


One of the core modules in the system is the data module (DatMod). 
It provides access to the data that need to be accessible throughout all 
other modules. Two major types of data are provided by the DatMod: 
supply and demand data (see Figure 1). 

The (geographic) supply data include not only the transportation 
network but also information on geographic zones in the study area, 
such as the attractiveness of a zone for conducting certain activities. 
Also information on the availability and performance of the trans- 


portation system between the zones in the study area (e.g., travel 
times, travel costs, bus fares) is included in the geographic supply 
data. In summary, the supply data consist of the data describing the 
context in which the agents live and schedule their activity and 
travel episodes. 

The demand data (see the upper part of the DatMod block in 
Figure 1) consist of the activity-travel diaries or schedules that 
describe the demand for the execution of activities at certain locations 
as well as the resulting demand for transportation. The collected diaries 
are typically accompanied by person and household data for the 
persons executing the diaries. The data model for the demand data 
in the FEATHERS DatMod is aware of the following entities: per- 
sons, households, (optionally) cars, activities, journeys, and lags and 
assumes they relate as presented in Figure 2. Because FEATHERS is 
not tailored only toward the Flemish situation and the data survey dis- 
cussed previously, the attributes that are available in the data files for 
each of the entity types are fully customizable through the ConfMod. 

The supply and the demand data managed by the DatMod are 
made available to other modules through the DatMod’s standardized 
interface. 

Because it is imperative that the demand data be easily accessed 
by (future) modules, it is important to efficiently implement the rela- 
tionships between the entities in the data model. These relationships 
are defined in the data model presented in Figure 2. Because the 
number of persons and households in a survey is typically rather small 


FIGURE 2 Schematic representation of relations between 
transportation demand data entities in FEATHERS data module. 


(e.g., 2,500 households for the survey discussed in this paper), the 
demand data can be loaded into memory for fast access. 

Because not all geographic supply data are available at the same 
level of detail, the DatMod provides support for different levels of 
detail (currently three; expandable if required). This support includes 
keeping track of the relation between the zones at the different lev- 
els of detail. In the current implementation it is assumed that each 
zone at the lower level (more detail) belongs to one higher level zone 
(less detail) only. These relations between the levels of geographic 
detail allow for (dis-)aggregation of simulation results to the desired 
geographic level of detail. 

The attributes that are stored for the zones in a supply data layer are 
configured through the ConfMod for flexibility. For the Flanders 
study area (total area of approximately 13,500 km”) the levels of detail 
used are statistical sector (small administrative unit, comparable to 
districts or quarters, 10,255 zones), submunicipalities (1,145 zones), 
and municipalities (327 zones). Because the number of zones in each 
of the geographic data layers is rather limited for the study area, it is 
perfectly feasible to load all data in memory for fast access. Although 
it was not required for the current research, a configuration setting 
allows the DatMod to switch over from loading all data into mem- 
ory to using direct access binary data files if sufficient memory is 
not available. This switch is transparent to the modules consulting 
the data. 

Because information on the transportation system (e.g., bus fares 
between zones) cannot be attributed to one zone only, the DatMod 
also provides attributes for pairs of zones for each of the levels of 
geographic detail. The attributes that are stored for each pair of zones 
are configured through the ConfMod. However, as the required stor- 
age capacity increases with the square of the number of zones, the 
DatMod provides the choice between loading all data in memory and 
using direct access files. For the Flemish case study, the data on pairs 
of municipalities and on submunicipalities were loaded into memory, 
whereas for the statistical sectors a direct access file was used. 

The supply data on the attractiveness of zones for the execution 
of activities used for the model in Flanders are exceptionally rich 
because of the availability of the socioeconomic survey, in which 
the survey of the full Flemish population (6 million) contained 
obligatory questions on several sociodemographic variables (age, 
gender, etc.). In addition to sociodemographic variables, the data set 
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contains commuting behavior of all persons in the study area (pop- 
ulation level). Given this characteristic, one can derive from these 
data, for example, the level of employment by employment sector 
for each statistical sector, which can be used to calculate the avail- 
ability and attractiveness of locations for different activities. Infor- 
mation about the transport system (road network data, congested 
travel times, etc.) is available from the existing four-step model cur- 
rently used in Flanders. Also the traffic network that is used (see 
Figure 1) results from the existing four-step model managed by the 
Flemish government. Although the DatMod manages geographic 
data, it currently does not provide geographic information system 
(GIS) functionalities. Hence, geographical manipulations such as, 
for example, overlays and map matching of GPS data need to be per- 
formed in a preprocessing step and the resulting data need to be 
imported into the FEATHERS DatMod afterward. 


Population Module 


The units of investigation in an activity-based model are the persons 
making scheduling decisions that result in activity—travel diaries. 
Hence, the agents in an agent-based, activity-based model are the indi- 
vidual persons. During scheduling, the agent’s person characteristics 
or attributes are used as inputs for the scheduler to drive the simulated 
decisions of the agent. The definition of which attributes of the agents 
are used is realized through the ConfMod. Examples of commonly 
used person attributes are marital status, age, and possession of a 
driver’s license. 

Similar to the person entities in the DatMod, the persons (agents) in 
the population module (PopMod) relate to households, car (optional), 
activity, journey and lag entities (Figure 2). In the PopMod, these enti- 
ties are virtual entities as opposed to the real entities in the DatMod. 
Through the relations between the entities, the attributes of all entities 
are accessible to be used in the agent’s scheduling process in addition 
to the person attributes. 

An important difference between the person entities in the DatMod 
and the agents in the PopMod is the fact that the agent entities possess 
important additional functionalities: scheduling, schedule execution, 
and learning (Figure 1), which are implemented in the scheduling 
module, the schedule (activity and travel) execution module, and the 
learning module, respectively. These functionalities are implemented 
in separate modules to make replacement and extension of agent 
functionalities as convenient as possible. 

To perform a simulation of activity and travel behavior of indi- 
viduals in a population, a synthetic population consisting of persons 
and households (and optionally cars belonging to the household) 
needs to be built. The PopMod is responsible for the management 
of the different agents (persons) that are used in the synthetic popu- 
lation. The synthetic population therefore consists of a collection of 
agents in which each agent is characterized by a number of attri- 
butes. As mentioned previously, the data required are available at the 
population level in Flanders by means of the socioeconomic survey. 
These population data can then be updated to the current prediction 
year by the use of the iterative proportion fitting (IPF) technique. 
IPF is a well-established technique, with the theoretical and prac- 
tical considerations behind the method thoroughly explored and 
reported in the literature (34). It uses the population or the larger 
sample margins to update the information at the cell frequency level. 
Several applications of the technique in travel demand modeling 
have been reported (35-37). 
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A common functionality of all agents throughout the four devel- 
opment stages is the scheduling functionality. On the basis of the 
agent’s personal, household-related, environmental, and schedule- 
related attributes, the agent is able to predict an activity—travel sched- 
ule by using functionalities provided by the scheduling module. The 
resulting activity and travel episodes for an agent are stored in the 
activity, journey, and lag entities linked to that agent (Figure 2). Dur- 
ing the simulation, the person, household and, optionally, car entities 
of the agents (corresponding to the upper part of Figure 2) are used 
to predict the schedules for the agents, which constitute an important 
model output and which correspond to the lower part of Figure 2. 


Schedule Module 


The schedule module (SchedMod) is a generic module in which dif- 
ferent scheduling algorithms can be implemented. The ConfMod 
determines which of the available scheduling algorithms is acti- 
vated. The SchedMod is tightly interfaced with the (agents in the) 
population module because it implements the scheduling algorithm 
that uses input data from the PopMod and stores the results in the 
schedules in the PopMod. 

In the scope of Stages 1 and 2 of the FEATHERS development 
trajectory, a decision tree-based scheduling algorithm was imple- 
mented in the schedule module. This implementation currently 
consists of a sequence of 27 decision trees, in which each decision 
tree is used to model decisions on specific activity—travel schedule 
properties (e.g., going to work or not, transport mode for a journey, 
start time and duration of an activity). Besides the decision trees, the 
scheduling mechanism contains an algorithm to make the schedules 
consistent. To be consistent a schedule needs to comply with a 
number of constraints: situational constraints (one cannot be in two 
places at the same time), institutional constraints (opening hours 
constrain certain activity behavior), household constraints (bringing 
children to school), spatial constraints (particular activities cannot 
be performed at particular locations), time constraints (activities 
require some minimum duration), and spatial-temporal constraints 
(travel time depends on transport mode). The output of the scheduler 
in the SchedMod is the collection of activity—travel diaries for all 
agents in the PopMod. 

Another, more advanced scheduler that is being investigated 
with the FEATHERS framework uses the diary utility maximizing 
approach. Although this scheduling approach is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the decision tree-based scheduler, both schedulers were 
implemented in the scheduling module side by side. This illustrates 
the flexibility of the design of the schedule module in the frame- 
work. This flexibility enables further research on alternative inno- 
vative scheduling mechanisms and allows for benchmarking of the 
schedulers (38). 

All stages of the four-stage development trajectory discussed in this 
paper require all of the modules discussed above to be operational. 


Schedule Execution Module 


A dynamic activity-based model as described in Stages 3 and 4 
requires a schedule execution mechanism. This schedule execu- 
tion mechanism is implemented in the schedule execution module 
(ExecMod) of the FEATHERS framework (see Figure 1) and sim- 
ulates the simultaneous and synchronous execution of all activities and 
journeys for all agents. As can be observed from Figure 1, separate 
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modules are provided for simulating the execution of activities and 
for travel execution. 

In the activity execution module, uncertainty on the scheduled 
activities can be modeled. Indeed, during the execution of activities 
unforeseen events can take place resulting in changes of activity 
attributes, for example, the duration of the activity, compared with 
the attributes of the activity as it was originally scheduled. 

In the travel execution module the relation between traffic demand 
and the performance of the transportation system (e.g., car travel 
speeds on a link as a function of traffic intensity) is accounted for. 
Because the agent’s schedule executions are simulated for all agents 
simultaneously, the total traffic demand can be computed for each 
transportation mode and at each moment in time. To obtain the traffic 
intensities on links in the transportation network, the traffic demand 
needs to be loaded onto the network. In Stage 4 this is achieved by 
simulating the microscopic route choice behavior. 

The potential mismatch between the attributes of scheduled 
and simulated executed activities or travel results in a potential 
inconsistency in the schedules if no corrective rescheduling action 
is taken. 

The rescheduling functionality, combined with the traffic assign- 
ment from the Stage 4 model, results in a bidirectional coupling 
between the scheduling and the transportation network: the traffic 
demands predicted by the activity-based model affect the traffic 
states in the transportation network and vice versa. 

Rescheduling of activities and travel is managed in the FEATHERS 
framework by the supervisor (see Figure 1), which coordinates 
between the scheduling and the schedule execution for each agent. 
This coordination consists mainly of deciding when to check the 
partially executed schedule for inconsistencies and when to start the 
rescheduling (SchedMod) and the schedule execution (ExecMod). 


Learning Module 


The learning behavior of persons stems from the fact that they observe 
that their assumed knowledge about the environment in which they 
operate (e.g., the transportation network) does not match reality. An 
indication of this mismatch is given by a mismatch between scheduled 
and executed activities or travel. The learning process of the agents 
is managed by the supervisor in combination with the (re-)scheduling 
and the schedule execution for that agent. The supervisor takes into 
account that the rescheduling processes typically run on a faster 
time scale than the learning processes. By adaptation of the super- 
visor and the scheduling, schedule execution, and learning modules 
(LearnMods), a wide range of experiments can be conducted. 


Statistics and Visualization Modules 


The statistics module (StatMod) provides reports concerning the 
(synthetic) population and the activity—travel schedules to the 
FEATHERS user. This includes information that can be extracted at 
the level of households (e.g., distribution of households according to 
availability of means of transportation); persons (e.g., use of trans- 
portation modes), journeys (e.g., average number of journeys per 
day), lags (e.g., average number of lags per journey), and activities. 
Given the similarity in the person, household, car, activity, journey, 
and lag entities and their relations in the DatMod and the PopMod, 
the StatMod and the visualization module (VisMod) make abstrac- 
tion from the fact whether they consult the DatMod or the PopMod 
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to extract the data to report to the user. Hence, statistics that are 
implemented for the survey data in the DatMod can readily be 
used to draw the corresponding statistics on simulated data from 
the PopMod. Which statistics are to be drawn by the StatMod is 
configured through the ConfMod. 

Because the activity—travel diaries contain detailed travel informa- 
tion, the StatMod provides the functionality of skimming through all 
schedules and compiling an O-D matrix. Given the level of detail of 
the data, the travel information can be aggregated in segmented O-D 
matrices such as time-sliced O-D matrices, O-D matrices per trans- 
portation mode, and O-D matrices per activity type. This function- 
ality enables a transition step in the evolution from four-step models 
toward activity-based models by exporting O-D matrices that are 
assigned to the transportation network by using the traffic assign- 
ment tools from the traditional four-step model as was discussed in 
Stage 1. 

The VisMod relates strongly to the StatMod in the sense that the 
VisMod will create graphic reports contrary to the numerical reports 
provided by the StatMod. Currently, the VisMod is not yet opera- 
tional and all FEATHERS reports are obtained through the StatMod. 
However, to improve user friendliness, a graphical user interface and 
a VisMod will be added to the FEATHERS framework in the future. 


Training Module 


All models used throughout the FEATHERS framework need to be 
calibrated by using real-life data. This functionality is provided by the 
training module (TrainMod). The TrainMod is configured through the 
ConfMod and obtains the required data from the DatMod. The output 
of the TrainMod is calibrated model parameters for the models that 
are used in the other modules (see Figure 1). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main goal of the FEATHERS framework, which has been pre- 
sented in this paper, is to allow for easy updating and/or replacement 
of functionalities used in activity-based models as the state-of- 
the-art in the activity-based research field progresses rapidly. It is 
therefore believed that the modular framework holds considerable 
promise to facilitate the research on and the development of dynamic 
activity-based models for transport demand. 

It was illustrated that the modular design of the FEATHERS 
framework is compatible with a long-term, four-stage development 
trajectory of activity-based models that was postulated for Flanders 
(Belgium): Stage 1 is the development of a static activity-based 
model; Stage 2 is the development of a semistatic model accounting 
for evolutionary and nonstationary behavior; Stage 3 is the develop- 
ment of a fully dynamic activity-based model including short-term 
adaptation (rescheduling) and learning; and Stage 4 is a full agent- 
based dynamic activity-based microsimulation framework including 
traffic assignment. Besides the discussion of the different modules 
in the FEATHERS framework and their interactions, it was shown 
how the FEATHERS modules’ functionalities accommodate the 
requirements of each of the four development stages. 

It has been shown that data collection is a prerequisite for the 
application of static and dynamic activity-based models. To that 
end, an extensive hybrid, multimethod data collection approach has 
been described in detail. It was shown that in particular the dynamic 
activity-travel model application needs considerable additional 
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effort in regard to data collection. It has been shown that in addi- 
tion to traditional activity—travel diaries, such a model needs data 
on activity rescheduling decisions of individuals, data on house- 
hold multiday activity scheduling, data on life trajectory events and 
how they affect activity—travel decisions, data on how individuals 
learn, and data on how short-term dynamics are linked to long-term 
decisions. 
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Multiple Objectives in 


Travel Demand Modeling 


Yaron Hollander 


Traditional techniques for estimating travel demand models cannot 
always identify a model if the quality of the input data is poor. These 
techniques do not allow modelers to easily predefine types of travel 
behaviors that they or their clients believe cannot be true. Models 
estimated with the best academic practice also may occasionally fail 
important validation tests. These factors often lead practitioners to 
determine model parameters through an inefficient trial-and-error 
process. A multiobjective model estimation procedure is presented that 
overrules solutions that cannot meet either statistical or political crite- 
ria. This procedure is not intended to criticize the traditional modeling 
approach, but it illustrates that a more pragmatic approach is available 
and works efficiently. This conclusion is illustrated in the estimation of 
a demand model for Dublin, Ireland. 


The decision to invest large amounts of money in transport infrastruc- 
ture is informed by estimates of costs and benefits, and often these esti- 
mates are based on travel demand forecasts. It is widely agreed that the 
ability to choose sensibly which schemes and policies to promote 
depends on the availability of powerful demand forecasting tools. 

The past few decades have seen the parallel evolution of different 
strands of demand modeling practice. The academic community has 
developed robust techniques for model estimation, paying various 
degrees of attention to practicalities such as limited data availability or 
constraints imposed externally on the modeling work. Simultaneously, 
practitioners and consultants have been using modeling approaches 
ranging from rigorous methods that comply with the best academic 
practice to pragmatic solutions with little theoretical support. 

The demand modeling literature does not often provide solutions 
for cases in which the only available data are not of sufficient qual- 
ity to use rigorous estimation techniques, or cases in which the mod- 
eling work is required to meet constraints specified by decision 
makers. The concept described in this paper was devised when the 
author failed to find in the literature a solution for a problem repeat- 
edly experienced as a practitioner. A model estimation procedure is 
presented that is less rigorous than the techniques used widely but 
is applicable in a wider range of situations. One application of this 
procedure is illustrated in the estimation of a demand model for the 
Greater Dublin Area in Ireland. 

The next section discusses the practical issues that made it neces- 
sary to create the modeling approach proposed here. The approach 
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itself is described in the two following sections: first its main prin- 
ciples are explained and then the principles of the optimization tech- 
nique it employs are reviewed. Subsequently, the Dublin case study 
is presented, followed by some conclusions. 


MODEL ESTIMATION PRACTICALITIES 


Typically travel demand modeling involves creating models to repli- 
cate the way travelers choose their time of travel, mode of travel, trip 
destination, and so forth. Models are often of a logit form, and the mod- 
eling work aims to determine the parameter values for their utility func- 
tions, some scaling parameters, or both. The input data come either 
from revealed preference (RP) sources (travel diaries, passenger sur- 
veys, roadside interviews, traffic counts) or from stated preference (SP) 
studies. 

When models are estimated from SP data, the common practice 
is to determine the values of the model parameters by using a max- 
imum likelihood approach (/). This is a powerful and robust tech- 
nique, and the set of parameter values it renders as the solution of 
the estimation problem is often the global optimum. Different vari- 
ants, such as maximum simulated likelihood, are used for variants 
of the logit model (2). Recently, Bayesian estimation has been iden- 
tified as an alternative approach that appears similarly credible (2). 
In the academic community, few other estimation techniques are 
considered acceptable. 

Maximum likelihood estimation works well with SP data because 
SP surveys are based on statistical designs that ensure that the data 
encompass a wide range of choice situations. This makes the con- 
straining and identification of parameters relatively convenient. Rich 
sources of RP data that exhibit sufficient variability in the data do 
exist, for example in cases in which comprehensive travel diaries are 
created through household surveys along a sufficiently long period. 
However, the SP surveys and the type of household survey above are 
very expensive means of data collection. Among the authorities who 
require travel demand models to evaluate policies and projects, the 
majority have no budget for obtaining high-quality data. 

A high volume of demand modeling work is therefore done 
when the main source of information on existing travel comes from 
cheaper types of surveys, such as traffic counts. There is no system- 
atic information about the options that individual travelers could 
choose from, the attributes of these options (cost, distance, level of 
service), or the characteristics of these individuals. With an effort, 
it is possible to convert the available data to a format suitable for 
modeling by using the standard methods mentioned above. But the 
result is a data set that lacks sufficient spatial variation and exhibits 
high correlation between attributes. As a result of the weaknesses of 
the data, the standard methods are often unable to identify a solution 
and the estimation process fails. 
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The failure of rigorous estimation techniques to use input data of a 
basic quality is therefore one incentive for proposing the approach 
described later. An additional incentive has to do with the limited abil- 
ity to introduce, within the traditional methodologies, complex con- 
straints on the sensitivity of the model. In England, authorities who 
seek funding from the central government for their transport interven- 
tions need to present demand forecasts created with models that com- 
ply with WebTAG (3). WebTAG is an Internet-based document that 
provides transport analysis guidance (hence TAG), including criteria 
that such demand models need to meet. WebTAG does not have a for- 
mal status outside England, but is seen as a useful source of advice, 
especially in countries that have not developed an equivalent set of 
modeling guidelines of their own. Such is the case in Ireland, where 
the approach presented here has recently been implemented. 

The WebTAG criteria can be seen as part of a group of model val- 
idation criteria, which are presented in more detail later. The common 
feature of these criteria is the view that some preliminary knowledge 
about the way travelers behave is stronger than the evidence found in 
the data. The estimation work is required to create a model that 
exhibits plausible fit with the data, but only as long as some additional 
constraints are met, even if these may in fact contradict the data. The 
logic behind this is that these external constraints reflect knowledge 
that has been amassed over a large number of earlier studies and is 
therefore considered to be solid evidence on travel behavior. 

Under the term “realism testing,’ WebTAG requires that the 
model be applied to calculate the demand elasticities to fuel cost, 
public transport fare, and travel time. A range of values for each of 
these elasticities is provided, and the model is considered unrealis- 
tic if the elasticities it implies are not within these ranges. It is rec- 
ommended that if the model fails the realism tests, its parameters are 
to be changed and the tests are to be repeated. 

WebTAG does not describe how the model should be estimated 
and does not deem any approach for estimating the model parame- 
ters inappropriate. It is explicitly stated that compliance with the real- 
ism tests should be given higher priority than accurate fit with 
observed demand or a robust estimation methodology. But finding a 
set of parameters that form a model complying with the WebTAG 
elasticities is not always easy. Even if the quality of the input data is 
sufficient to use traditional estimation techniques such as maximum 
likelihood, a common outcome is a model that implies elasticities 
outside the required range. The standard software for estimating logit 
models does not allow constraining the estimation procedure to accept 
only specifications that make a WebTAG-compliant model. 

It is not the intention here to start a discussion on the logic in the 
range of elasticity values published in WebTAG. It is indeed debat- 
able whether a preset range of elasticities based on past studies can be 
used to constrain the findings of a new study. However, there is no 
controversy about the formal (or informal) status of WebTAG in En- 
gland and elsewhere. The need to satisfy the WebTAG criteria is 
therefore a political constraint at the heart of the model estimation 
process. Noncompliance leads to an undesirable conflict with the 
criteria for obtaining funding for transport projects. 

The preset elasticity thresholds are not the only external constraint 
imposed on the demand model. In multilevel models, in which dif- 
ferent demand responses form a hierarchy of submodels, WebTAG 
determines a range of acceptable values for the scaling parameters 
that define this hierarchy. As explained above, in many cases these 
values are based on rich experience and make good sense, but the 
point made here is that there is little room for the modeler’s logical 
judgment even if they do not. 

Other parties but WebTAG, in any country, add more constraints, 
which are generally driven by different opinions on what can be seen 
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as logical travel behavior. A full list of these are presented later. See- 
ing these as constraints reflects the view that a model specification 
that does not meet them is infeasible, even if the statistical analysis 
shows otherwise. These constraints are commonly seen not as part 
of the model estimation problem but as informal criteria for testing 
whether the model makes good sense. The problem is that it is fre- 
quently found that the model does not meet one or more of these cri- 
teria, and it is then not clear what action should be taken. Attempts 
to improve the model such that it performs better with respect to one 
criterion are likely to make it perform poorly with respect to another. 

In summary, the traditional model estimation techniques are often 
unable to solve the estimation problem if the quality of the data is 
compromised, and they also do not easily allow modelers to pre- 
define types of travel behaviors that they or their clients believe 
cannot be true. Consequently, modelers in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland regularly build demand models by using a manual trial-and- 
error search. This is not only time-consuming, but is also unlikely to 
optimize whatever objective the modelers have specified. As men- 
tioned earlier, the author is not aware of any widely used method for 
estimating travel demand models that accepts that the model should be 
influenced by such considerations. An attempt is made to formulate 
such a method here. 


MULTIOBJECTIVE PROBLEM 


The aim is to estimate a model by determining its parameter values. 
As input data is a set of origin—destination matrices (O-D). Some of 
the matrices contain information, by origin and destination, on the 
number of travelers choosing different travel options (e.g., different 
modes of transport), based on traffic counts, passenger counts, and 
similar sources. The remaining matrices contain information on 
attributes (i.e., variables) that are being considered for inclusion in 
the utility functions. 

This is formulated as a multiobjective problem that features a mar- 
ket simulation tool and a solution search algorithm. The following 
paragraphs explain each of these terms and show that the approach is, 
essentially, pragmatic and very simple. It is also very flexible in the 
sense that it can easily be modified to include any set of objectives, 
any market simulation tool, and different solution search algorithms. 

Stating that this is a multiobjective problem means that the choice 
of the best set of parameters is made by combining several objective 
functions, rather than one function as in a maximum likelihood 
process. One expression, which is called the meta-error, is not used 
to combine all objectives. The problem tries to minimize the value of 
this meta-error. All objectives are presented later. 

Stating that the problem features a market simulation tool means 
that for each candidate set of parameter values, the full set of choices 
made by travelers from all O-D pairs is estimated. Then the different 
objective functions mentioned above are used to test to what extent 
these choice estimates meet the needs. That is done repeatedly with 
different possible parameter sets. 

Stating that a solution search algorithm is used means that the 
aforementioned trial-and-error approach for testing multiple possi- 
ble solutions of the estimation problem is replaced with a more sys- 
tematic optimization technique. This helps in making an intelligent 
guess of what parameter set has a good chance of performing well 
on the basis of what is known on the performance of parameter sets 
that have already been examined. Many different techniques could 
be used for this purpose; the downhill simplex method, which will 
be elaborated on later, was chosen. 
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What is done practically is to undertake model estimation and 
validation simultaneously. Although the traditional practice is to 
reach a specification of the model and only then carry out valida- 
tion tests, that may be of little use here. The model often fails some 
of the validation tests, and as a result of high correlation between 
the different model attributes, there are too many alternative com- 
binations of parameter values equally likely to be the solution sought. 
By incorporating all the tests into one process from the outset, 
solutions that are not going to pass the validation tests later are 
overruled. 

The following describes the different objectives used concurrently 
in this procedure: 


e First set of objectives. Minimize the error in total trips for each 
alternative. The difference between the observed (i.e., from the input 
data) and the estimated (i.e., from the model) total number of travel- 
ers choosing each alternative is calculated as a proportion of the 
observed number of trips. The target value for this objective is of 
course zero. There are as many objective functions in this set as there 
are alternatives in the model. 

e Second set of objectives. Minimize the error in the geographic 
dispersion of choices. Unlike the objectives from the first set, this set 
examines differences between observed and estimated figures for each 
O-D pair and then combines the errors across the entire study area, 
giving a higher weight to larger errors and to O-D pairs with a larger 
flow. To do this, the root mean squared weighted error (RMSWE) 
measure is calculated as follows: 


where x; represents the modeled number of travelers choosing a spe- 
cific alternative for a specific O-D pair, 7, and y; represents the respec- 
tive observed value for the same O-D pair. The ideal value of the 
RMSWE is zero, and again, the number of objectives in this set equals 
the number of alternatives in the model. Clearly, RMSWE could be 
replaced with many other measures or two-sample tests. Different 
tests have different sensitivities, which are widely described in the 
literature. 

e Third set of objectives. Ensure that demand elasticities implied 
by the model are within the range recommended in WebTAG. This 
is, in fact, a constraint rather than an objective, but for convenience 
it is converted into an objective function by defining an expres- 
sion (that the practitioner wishes to minimize) that includes a high 
penalty if the elasticities are outside the desired range. WebTAG 
specifies expected ranges for demand elasticity to fuel cost, public 
transport fares, and travel time. To estimate the model-based elas- 
ticity to each of these attributes in turn, the simulation tool calcu- 
lates, for each O-D pair and for each candidate set of parameters, 
how the modeled choice would change if that attribute increased by 
10%. The difference between this and the case without increase 
is summarized across the study area (weighted by the respective 
demand) to derive the average elasticity of demand to this attribute. 
Note that a 10% increase as a basis for the elasticity calculation 
is recommended by WebTAG. This recommendation is followed 
in studies with a large number of O-D pairs (typically, above 10,000). 
In studies in which the computational burden is less significant, 
checking how demand changes with different proportions of increase 
and decrease and then calculating an average elasticity across these 
is recommended. 
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e Fourth set of objectives. Ensure that scaling parameters are 
within the range recommended in WebTAG. A table in WebTAG 
sets out the expectations from the ratio of scaling parameters 
between each two adjacent components in the model hierarchy. 

e Fifth set of objectives. Ensure that the proportion of each util- 
ity component (for each alternative) is within a logical range. The 
simulation tool contains a module that calculates, for each candidate 
parameter set, the contribution of each variable to the total utility of 
each alternative. For a specific O-D pair, the contribution of variable 
K (for example, walking time) is calculated as the parameter of K 
multiplied by the value of K, divided by the total utility. This is sum- 
marized across all origins and destinations, and the demand in each 
pair is used as a weight. The idea is to ensure that the automated model 
estimation process does not let the relativities between the utility com- 
ponents contradict one’s intuitive judgment. Thus, the objective here 
is to minimize an expression that includes a high penalty on peculiar- 
ities such as when the walking time component constitutes 80% of the 
total public transport utility, or when travel time constitutes 10% of 
total car utility. 

e Sixth set of objectives. Ensure that values of time derived from 
the model are within a logical range. Practitioners are usually suffi- 
ciently familiar with their study areas to speculate within what range 
the values of time derived from the model must lie. That range in the 
solution search algorithm is used to reject model specifications that 
contradict practitioners’ local knowledge. 

e Seventh set of objectives. Ensure that alternative-specific 
constants derived from the model are within a logical range. While 
working on other models practitioners develop an understanding of 
the logical range of alternative-specific constants. Again, this knowl- 
edge is used formally in the algorithm to ensure that this automated 
procedure does not accept illogical solutions. 


As explained earlier, what practitioners try practically to minimize 
is a meta-error, that is, a weighted average of the values of all objec- 
tives. To calculate the meta-error a weight is assigned to each objec- 
tive; these weights have two roles. First, they convert the different 
objectives, which have different units or scales, to a uniform (albeit 
abstract) scale. Namely, the weights correct the imbalance caused by 
the fact that an improvement of 0.1 in one objective is not equally 
significant to a similar improvement in another objective. Second, the 
weights also reflect the view about which of the objectives are more 
important to optimize. For example, the weights can be used to 
make the process more sensitive to the demand elasticities and less 
sensitive to the goodness of fit with observed demand. 

Setting up the weights at logical levels ensures that the meta-error 
is more affected by the objectives that have not yet reached satisfac- 
tory values. To explore the effect of each objective on the meta-error, 
charts such as the one illustrated in Figure 1 are used. The chart dis- 
plays the composition of the meta-error; it is affected by the magni- 
tude of the various objectives and by their weights. It is suggested 
that before the estimation process is run the weights be determined 
by using any initial specification of the model, so that the relative 
sizes of the weighted objectives match the practitioner’s interpreta- 
tion of the size of the problem that each one of them indicates. The 
initial model specification used for this purpose can even be one in 
which the parameters have been chosen randomly. It is recommended 
that this exercise be repeated several times before the weights can be 
deemed suitable for the estimation process. 

Charts such as the one in Figure 1 are used not only at the begin- 
ning of the estimation process, when specifying the weights, but also 
throughout the process, to monitor what features of each candidate 
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FIGURE 4 Composition of the meta-error. 


model specification are those that most affect its performance. The 
chart does not look at the absolute size of the meta-error; that is dealt 
with separately by the algorithm presented in the next section. 

When reviewing the composition of the meta-error, the modeler 
may decide at any stage that a change of weights is required to place 
more emphasis on specific objectives. There is also a case in which 
the process changes a weight automatically. Such a step is intro- 
duced if one of the objectives for which the target value is merely a 
guess reaches its optimal value. This might be an indication of over- 
constraining, and the procedure therefore reduces the weight for the 
respective objective. The objectives for which the optimal value is 
merely a guess include elasticities, scaling parameters, and con- 
stants, as opposed to the error in total demand, for which it is known 
with certainty that the target is zero. 


DOWNHILL SIMPLEX METHOD 


The search for a solution for the model estimation problem uses the 
downhill simplex method, which has been previously used for a 
range of calibration problems (4). It is not a particularly efficient 
optimization technique in regard to the number of iterations required, 
and it also does not guarantee convergence to the global optimum. A 
further disadvantage is that it does not generate standard statistical 
measures such as a t-test for different attributes. 

Nevertheless, the downhill simplex method has several merits 
that make it suitable for the present needs: 


e Itis suitable for optimizing objective functions that do not have 
a closed form. The present parameters are used in a logit model in 
many O-D pairs, and the output demand is aggregated across all pairs 
to calculate the objective values; hence, the meta-error is not an explicit 
function of the parameters. 

e The method does not use derivatives, which would take many 
hours to calculate numerically in this case. 

e The quality of the data will clearly affect the quality of the model, 
but failure to estimate any model (which is a possible outcome when 
maximum likelihood is used) is unlikely. 
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e The method is easy to program. Versions of it have been cre- 
ated by using different software packages, including C++, Visual 
Basic for Excel, and Stata. The Excel version is the most transpar- 
ent but runs slower. The Stata version lacks this transparency but is 
much faster. 


The following is a basic description of key concepts of this algo- 
rithm. A simplex is a geometrical shape in a multidimensional space. 
At each corner of a simplex there is a vertex; in an N-dimensional 
simplex there are N+1 vertices. When the downhill simplex method 
is used to optimize the values of N parameters, an N-dimensional 
simplex with N+1 vertices is used. 

Each dimension of the problem represents one parameter, and each 
vertex is one candidate set of values of all the parameters. The sim- 
plex at each stage of the process is the best group of N+1 candidate 
solutions the practitioner is aware of at that point. 

A simple problem, with two parameters to estimate, is illustrated 
in Figure 2. Because there are two parameters, the simplex is sim- 
ply a triangle. Each of the three vertices of the simplex is a possible 
solution of the problem. The coordinates of Vertex 1, A, and By, are 
the respective values of Parameters A and B according to Solution 1; 
the same goes for Vertices 2 and 3. 

The fact that each vertex is a possible solution of the model 
estimation problem means that each vertex is in fact a model, for 
which the practitioner can calculate the difference objectives and 
the meta-error. At the first stage of the process the objective val- 
ues for all vertices must be calculated. After the first stage, an 
iterative loop is started, and in most iterations the number of times 
one needs to calculate the objective value per iteration is much 
smaller. 

The core iterative process works as follows. Because the objec- 
tive value (i.e., the meta-error) for each vertex is known, the vertex 
that has the worst (i.e., highest) value can be identified. This is 
deemed the worst vertex, and the other vertices (the remaining two, 
in the triangle example) are deemed the base of the vertex. To elim- 
inate the worst vertex and replace it with a better solution of the 
problem, a reflection maneuver is undertaken. Namely, the worst 
vertex is replaced with a point that lies at the same distance from the 
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FIGURE 2 Downhill simplex method: (a) Stage 1, (b) Stage 2, (c) Stage 3, and (d) Stage 4. 


base but on the opposite side. In Figure 2, Stage 1 identifies Vertex 
1 as the worst vertex, and Stage 2 demonstrates a reflection maneu- 
ver. This is merely a guess that the new vertex, with the implied new 
values of the parameters, would have a better value of the objective, 
but it is an intelligent guess that often works well. If the objective in 
the new location is indeed better than the worst objective value in 
the original simplex, this maneuver is completed and one now has 
anew simplex, presented as Stage 3 in Figure 2. Stage 4 starts a new 
iteration of a similar nature. 

The reflection maneuver does not work well in every iteration. If 
a simple reflection does not lead to an improved objective value, 
some alternative types of reflections are investigated. A full descrip- 
tion of all technical aspects of this process is avoided here, but they 
are available in the optimization literature (5). 


DUBLIN CASE STUDY 


The approach described here was recently applied in a number of 
studies in the United Kingdom and Ireland. The case of the upgrade 
of the Dublin Transportation Office (DTO) model, completed in 
May 2009, is presented here. 

DTO is an agency responsible for the strategic planning of the 
transport system throughout the Greater Dublin Area. Its compre- 
hensive model required upgrading following many recent demo- 
graphic, geographic, and economic changes in and around Dublin. 
The demand modeling work used much data collected between 
2006 and 2009. Although the data did include rich sources of infor- 
mation such as household surveys, they still exhibit the typical 
problems of RP data (as discussed earlier). This meant that the most 
reliable information on travel demand was a set of matrices that had 


first gone through an extensive series of corrections using traffic 
and passenger counts. 

The DTO model has generation, distribution, mode choice, time- 
of-travel choice, and route choice components. The task presented 
here focused on the mode and time choice components. Each of these 
two submodels has its own internal nested structure, in addition to the 
nesting implied by the overall model hierarchy. Estimates of journey 
times, costs, and other attributes are based on a highway assignment 
model (using the Saturn software) and a public transport assignment 
model (using Trips). Figure 3 depicts the model structure. 

The time choice model deals with the choice between the 3 h of 
the morning peak period. In the assumed model hierarchy (which is 
later confirmed by the results), time choice sits just above route 
choice; hence the time choice model has the most detailed utility 
functions. For car users, these functions include the traveled dis- 
tance, travel time, and any tolls if applicable. For public transport 
users, the utility functions include the in-vehicle time, waiting time, 
walking time, number of transfers, fare, and the amount of time spent 
in crowded conditions. Time choice is not modeled for slow modes 
(i.e., walking and cycling). 

The mode choice model is located above the time choice, and 
therefore the utility functions for car and public transport include the 
composite utilities across the different times of travel and a public 
transport constant. For slow modes, the utility function includes the 
time and a constant. The estimation of both models also includes 
determining the value of structural scaling parameters. 

The process distinguishes between travelers with and without a car 
available for the journey. Models are estimated separately for five dif- 
ferent home-based journey purposes (commuting, business, education, 
shopping, other) and for non-home-based trips. To build all these mod- 
els, the algorithm described earlier was set up as a Stata code. Because 
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FIGURE 3 Structure of DTO model. 


of a lack of space, a full technical configuration of the algorithm is not 
presented here. The algorithm includes the following: 


e Weights for the different objectives, 

e Recommended ranges of elasticities from WebTAG, 

e Recommended ranges of scaling parameters from WebTAG, 
e Threshold values of time for each journey purpose, and 

e Likely ranges of alternative-specific constants. 


Because there are models for different journey purposes, travel- 
ers with or without a car available, and a large number of objectives, 
the full set of results cannot be presented within the limited space 
here. Full outputs are available on request from DTO or the author. 
The performance of the models estimated for one journey purpose 
are illustrated here, namely, home-based commuting, and mainly 
the first three sets of objectives described earlier are discussed. It is 
stressed, however, that the extent to which all objectives were met 
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is far more satisfactory than what is normally experienced when the 
estimation process does not formally account for these multiple 
objectives. 

Figure 4 shows how the time choice models and the mode choice 
models for commuters perform in estimating the total demand per 
alternative, as defined in the first set of objectives. In each part of 
this figure, the observed number of travelers (based on the input 
data) is compared with the model output. It is easy to observe that 
the model is successful in approximating the overall attractiveness 
of the alternative times of travel and modes. 

Figure 5 shows the results with respect to the second set of objec- 
tives, that is, the accuracy of the demand estimates at an individual 
O-D level. The full analysis includes a series of values of the RMSWE, 
but to keep the illustration here intuitive, the same information is 
displayed graphically. 

In each of the scatter plots in this figure, each point refers to an 
individual O-D pair. The point is located so that the observed demand 
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FIGURE 4 Results for commuters: total demand (Objective 1) by choice—(a) highway commuters departure time choice, (b) public transport 
commuters departure time choice, (c) commuters with a car available—mode choice, and (d) commuters without a car available—mode choice. 


determines its horizontal position and the modeled demand deter- 
mines its vertical position. The extent to which these points lie on a 
45-degree line from the origin indicates how well the model fits the 
observed data. There will always be a “cloud” of points, because no 
model will perfectly predict reality at such a high level of geo- 
graphic detail, but a relatively narrow cloud that symmetrically 
straddles the 45-degree line will indicate a good level of fit with no 
systematic bias. 

In general, the scatter plots show a very good degree of association 
between the observed and modeled values. The accuracy of the model 
is reduced, though, in instances in which demand itself is very low. 
The modal shares of public transport and of the slow modes form a 
very low proportion of the total demand, and the ability to repro- 
duce these is compromised. Note, however, that modeled—observed 
demand comparison at the individual O-D level is a rigorous test that 
is normally not required by any formal standard. Experience shows 
that with whatever model estimation technique, it is always diffi- 
cult to obtain a high level of model fit for the low-incidence alter- 
natives. These results are therefore deemed satisfactory in the current 
context. 


Figure 6 presents the elasticities of home-based commuting 
demand, calculated from the model. WebTAG requires that fuel price 
elasticities be in the region of —0.1 to —0.4, depending on journey 
purpose; for commuters it is expected that elasticities are less nega- 
tive than for more discretionary types of trips. The model is very 
successful in confirming that the expected elasticities apply to the 
population of Dublin. The fare elasticities from the public transport 
commuters’ model are very low, but that appears reasonable given 
that a large proportion of public transport commuting trips are made 
by travelers with no access to a car. The travel time elasticities from 
the model are well within the WebTAG range, too. 

Although these cannot be presented here in full, it was found that 
scaling parameters, values of time, alternative-specific constants, and 
the proportion of the utility formed by each attribute all met the preset 
criteria. Similar results were obtained for other journey purposes. 

Further validation of the plausibility of the parameter estimates 
was achieved by plotting a series of maps describing the composite 
utility values across all travel options, calculated with the set of 
parameters suggested by the multiobjective process. This allows 
practitioners to examine whether the relative ease of access between 
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FIGURE 5 Results for commuters: demand by origin and destination (Objective 2). 
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FIGURE 6 Results for commuters: elasticities implied by the model (Objective 3). 


different areas, according to the model, matches their informal 
knowledge of the Greater Dublin Area. Figure 7 demonstrates this 
type of additional validation with a map of the utility values from all 
origins to the Dublin Airport. 

It was generally found that the multiobjective process helped in 
identifying a model that satisfied the standards of statistical and 
behavioral analysis and, at the same time, complied with constraints 
determined by external parties. 


CONCLUSION 


A pragmatic approach to the estimation of travel demand models was 
presented; it differs from the traditional techniques in that it bases the 
solution on a number of objectives. These objectives include classi- 


cal measures of model fit, but also other tests that reflect what the 
modelers or other stakeholders believe can count as a credible model. 

The Dublin case study presented here confirms that this procedure 
can help identify a model that jointly meets many of the expecta- 
tions that different parties have of it. This is by no means meant to 
criticize the traditional estimation approach, which is indeed based 
on stronger theoretical foundations. But it illustrates that a pragmatic 
approach for those cases in which the traditional approach fails 
(because of either data quality or political constraints) is available 
and works efficiently. 

In future publications the intent is to present further work based on 
the approach presented here. That includes comparison of models 
estimated with this approach with equivalent models created by using 
the traditional practice. It also includes assessment of models esti- 
mated with the proposed approach with different sets of objectives 
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FIGURE 7 Utility of travel from all origins to Dublin Airport. 


and weights, and some consideration of the risk of bias. Contribution 
from others to this discussion would be valuable, too. A suggested area 
for such work would be an attempt to incorporate a maximum likeli- 
hood objective as part of the multiobjective tool so that the solution 
could benefit from the advantages of both approaches. 
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From Microsimulation to Nanosimulation 
Visualizing Person Trips over Multiple Modes of Transport 


Gordon Duncan 


In the past 15 years microsimulation software tools have increased the 
ability to analyze congested traffic by modeling at the level of individual 
vehicles. Although this can be very detailed, it assumes that mode choice 
is fixed. The research presented models the people in the network, either 
walking or in vehicles, following each person for an entire trip through 
multiple modes of travel. This approach is called “nanosimulation.” 
The paper presents a pilot project that analyzes access to an airport 
by comparing multiple parking options, rail transit, drop-off, and 
taxi access. Generalized cost incorporating time, distance, and price 
is visualized for each access method and allows comparison of the total 
end-to-end cost of all combinations of modes in an interactive three- 
dimensional simulation model. The primary objective of the research 
presented is to prove that analysis at this level is practical and can 
provide insight that is not available from other methods. A historical per- 
spective of microsimulation is presented to illustrate how seemingly 
impractical models that were run on a supercomputer in 1994 are 
now in common use on sub-$1,000 everyday computers. The paper 
describes the technologies, data structure, and algorithms used in the 
research and addresses the issues of data availability and model repeat- 
ability. The model area is described, with illustrations of the visualization. 
The final sections present results of the project, followed by conclusions 
and recommendations. 


Macrosimulation (or macroscopic simulation) software tools model 
traffic on a transportation network as a time-varying value of flow 
for each link or lane and are often used for building strategic, wide- 
area models. Microsimulation (or microscopic simulation) tools aim 
to simulate traffic by modeling hundreds or thousands of individual 
vehicles, changing the position of each one at a fixed time interval 
within a predetermined time period. The vehicles are moved accord- 
ing to a set of rules governing motion, interaction, and constraints 
and controls applied by the network. For example, a model might 
simulate 25,000 vehicle trips during a 4-h morning peak by using a 
time-step interval of 0.5 s, modeling freeways, surface streets, traffic 
signals, and so forth. Many such models simulate public transit vehicles 
in addition to private vehicles, and some have recently added the 
ability to model pedestrians and their interaction with vehicles. These 
software tools allow the analyst to assess the performance of trans- 
portation networks, both existing and proposed. It is important to 
recognize that each software tool has its own capabilities and limi- 
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tations, and none is perfect. It is the responsibility of the analyst to 
ensure that a suitable software tool is selected for any given task of 
assessing transportation network performance and that the tool is 
then calibrated to local conditions. Although a software package may 
provide default settings for its parameters, it is not standard practice 
to use these; state and national transportation authorities frequently 
produce guidelines on such calibration (7—4). 

Although a microsimulation model can be very useful, it tends 
to focus on vehicles and the traffic load that they create, rather than 
the people in those vehicles and the underlying travel needs of the 
people. This paper focuses on research that aims to analyze network 
performance at this more detailed level: that of the end-to-end trips 
made by people over multiple modes, rather than single-mode trips 
made in a vehicle or on foot. The term “nanosimulation”’ (a contraction 
of “nanoscopic simulation”) has been proposed for analysis at 
the detailed level of the individual person, including the dynamic 
decision processes in that person’s mind (5, 6). This paper further 
defines nanosimulation as a process that incorporates the dynamic 
mode-choice function of a person into a detailed model, so that an 
individual person in the model may make instantaneous choices 
between available modes as well as choices between available 
routes. For example, a person released into the model may initially 
intend to walk to a bus stop and take the bus across the city center. 
On arriving at the bus stop, the information display on the bus stop 
may advise that the bus is running 10 min late as a result of traf- 
fic congestion in the model, and the person will then decide to hail 
a taxi or walk to a taxi rank and take a taxi to the destination. 
Although it is fairly common for a microsimulation tool to model 
dynamic route choice within a mode, its demand is commonly spec- 
ified by an (O-D) matrix of mode-specific trips, making it impossi- 
ble to model a person dynamically switching from one mode of 
transport to another. A nanosimulation model can represent dynamic 
mode switching by allowing each individual agent to choose a 
new mode of transport during its trip in instances in which this 
choice has been triggered by congestion or other delays causing a 
change to the total cost of travel using a generalized cost equation. 
Current commercially available microsimulation models, such as 
Paramics, VISSIM, and Aimsun, do not allow mode switching; 
demand by mode is a fixed input parameter. Although some exist- 
ing packages, such as TRANSIMS, model trip generation at the 
individual person model, the simulation component models the 
supply of transport at the vehicle level only and is thus classified 
as a microsimulation. 

A nanosimulation tool such as the one described here is best suited 
to the modeling of small- to medium-size networks. Typical usage 
scenarios might be the assessment of access to airports, park-and- 
ride facilities, and public transport interchanges or provision of new 
cycle lanes. 
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TABLE 4 Performance and Cost of Microsimulation Over Time 

Year Hardware Cost (US$) 2009 Cost (US$) N S t P Q 

1994 Cray T3D 12,000,000 17,465,000 125,000 1.0 0.5 125.0 139,720.0 
1996 SGI Indy Workstation 10,000 13,747 5,000 1.0 0.5 5.0 2,749.4 
1999 Desktop PC 3,000 3,969 5,000 2.4 0.5 12.0 330.8 
2004 Desktop PC 1,500 1,712 5,000 72 0.5 36.0 47.6 
2009 Laptop PC 750 750 5,000 24.0 0.5 120.0 6.3 


Note: PC = personal computer. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ON SPEED AND 
COST-EFFECTIVENESS OF SIMULATION 


When a simulation as detailed as the nanosimulation model described 
is proposed, the practicability must be addressed: How much time 
is required to run a useful model, and what is the cost of suitable 
computing hardware? 

Early microsimulation software tools required vast resources. 
In 1994, an early version of one, Paramics, ran a large model ona 
Cray T3D supercomputer in the University of Edinburgh (7). This 
room-size machine was valued at approximately US$12 million. 
Skeptics cast doubt on microsimulation ever being a practicable 
solution for transportation analysis. Less than 2 years later, it was 
possible to run a neighborhood-size Paramics model on a US$10,000 
graphics workstation at a speed equal to real time (8). Currently, 
a similar model can run many times faster than real time on a laptop 
computer that costs US$750, and microsimulation has been adopted 
by many, if not most, transportation authorities. This section aims 
to illustrate the time required for a simulation modeling technology 
to move from the research arena to the practical use arena. 

When models are compared across a range of hardware and soft- 
ware, it is useful to define a performance index to normalize the most 
significant parameters. The most significant parameters determining 
the speed of the simulation are the number of vehicles (or agents) 
in the model and the time interval. A useful measure of performance 
is the “speed-up,” the ratio of elapsed simulation time to elapsed 
real time. 


The performance index, P, is defined as 


paNxs 
kxt 


N = number of vehicles in the model, 
S = speed-up, 
t = simulation interval, 

T, = elapsed simulation time, 

Tr = elapsed real time, and 
k = 2,000, a normalizing scale factor. 


The cost index, Q, is defined as U.S. dollars per unit of performance: 


“la 


where C is the cost of hardware, adjusted to current day using the 
U.K. Consumer Price Index. 

Table 1 and Figure 1 show that the cost per unit of performance 
has fallen significantly during the past 15 years, and it would be 
reasonable to expect that it would go on falling. By implication, 
the performance of a simulation tool for a fixed cost of hardware 
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has risen steadily. This increase in performance is very similar to 
the performance improvement suggested by Moore’s Law, that of 
doubling every 2 years. 


OBJECTIVE 


The primary objective was to identify whether it was feasible to 
create a nanosimulation model and run it successfully, within a 
reasonable time to produce results suitable for analysis. Here, 
a nanosimulation model is one that is capable of modeling all 
the people in a transportation network from their origins to their 
destinations through any number of mode changes. Secondary 
objectives were to build a tool that emphasized ease of use, to speed 
up the process of building a model, and to build a tool that could 
be extended by its users, by providing an application programming 
interface (API). 

The software tool created was named “Commuter” because in 
many cases the people it modeled would be commuters, and also, 
it aimed to shorten (commute) the process of building a model. To 
address the issue of ease of use, Commuter employs advanced visu- 
alization technologies to represent the three-dimensional (3-D) 
model space and provides a user interface designed to allow fast nav- 
igation around this space. These technologies and the provision of 
an API are discussed below. 


SOFTWARE TECHNOLOGIES 


Many advances in computing technology originate from demand 
for performance from the field of computer gaming. Modeling of 
transportation networks can benefit from these advances in software 
and hardware. In software, Commuter uses Java and Open Graphics 
Library (OpenGL) development platforms that allow rapid creation 
of user interfaces and 3-D graphics, respectively. Both of these 
development platforms count computer gaming as one of their prin- 
cipal application fields. In hardware, Commuter can take input from 
a joystick or a multiaxis mouse to allow the user to navigate more 
easily around a 3-D model (9). 

The Java software platform is an open-source product distributed 
by Sun Microsystems. It is more than just a programming language— 
itis a set of tools that allow rapid development of software applications. 
Java is designed to ensure that an application is hardware neutral. 
The phrase “write once, run anywhere” is used to summarize this 
concept, meaning that the application can be transferred from one 
type of device to another, with very little modification. So an 
application that is written in “pure” Java on a Microsoft Windows 
personal computer (PC) could run on a mobile phone or a super- 
computer with little or no modification. In practice, Java applica- 
tions often use small modules written specifically for a particular 
platform to improve performance in critical areas, and these so-called 
“native” modules must be translated for the application to work 
on another device. However, the fact that the vast majority of the 
code can be used without change remains a persuasive argument 
for Java. 

Java’s performance has improved substantially since the early 
versions. Despite a lingering myth that it is slow, performance of 
Just-In-Time compilers relative to native compilers has, in some 
tests, been shown to be quite similar, or even faster (/0). 
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OpenGL is a standard specification defining a cross-language, 
cross-platform API for writing applications that produce 2-D and 3-D 
computer graphics. The interface consists of more than 200 differ- 
ent function calls that can be used to draw complex 3-D scenes from 
simple primitives. OpenGL is not part of the standard Java platform, 
but several wrapper libraries exist to allow calls to OpenGL to be 
made from within Java. Two of these were assessed for use in this 
project, the “official” solution of Java bindings for OpenGL (JOGL) 
and the alternative Lightweight Java Game Library (LWJGL). It was 
found that the performance of LWJGL was slightly better, and that 
is used as the default. 


USER EXTENSIONS THROUGH AN API 


No simulation modeling software tool can ever contain all the func- 
tionality that might be required by every user. The provision of an 
application programming interface or API allows any user with pro- 
gramming skills to extend the application according to the needs 
of the project. Commuter provides a Java-based API, documented 
in Javadoc, the standard format produced by Java’s built-in API 
documentation generator. 

The Commuter API has a hierarchical structure that mirrors the 
hierarchy of the data file describing a network. At the top level, the user 
can load a model by its filename and request access to a handle for 
that model. This top-level handle can then be queried for a range 
of second-level handles, such as Network, Demand, Assignment, 
or Results. Each of these second-level handles can then be queried 
for progressively more detailed information, down to the level of 
individual objects in the model. Using Network as an example, the 
user can request the set of all intersections in the network, select an 
intersection by name, and request a list of all pedestrian crossings 
on that intersection and the signal group to which each belongs. 
The user’s own algorithm could then set parameters for when those 
pedestrian crossings are activated, changing the performance of 
the network. 


CHALLENGE OF REPEATABILITY 


A nanosimulation model requires many input parameters, even more 
than for microsimulation. A specific challenge to be addressed is 
how to build the software tool in such a way as to make model results 
repeatable for fixed input parameters. A related, and more difficult, 
challenge is to build the tool such that a small change in one area of 
the model does not cause large changes in the results for trips through 
the model that are not directly affected by the small change to the 
network. For example, if the model represents part of a city center 
and a freeway that bypasses the city center, a change to the parking 
arrangements in the city center should not cause large changes to the 
trips that use the freeway only. Although this may sound obvious, 
experienced users of microsimulation software will recognize this 
as one of the pitfalls of a system that uses quasi-random number 
generators. It is commonly the case that a change to the network can 
cause a change to the order and type of trips generated, thus greatly 
changing the outcome of the model, a variation of the so-called 
butterfly effect. Although it can be argued that this is valid for any 
model that uses a random element to initialize its variables and 
that multiple runs of the model should be aggregated to smooth 
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out variations, it is nevertheless very useful on a practical level to 
minimize this type of variation if at all possible. 

That challenge was addressed by decoupling the demand specifi- 
cation from the trip generation. In many microsimulation models, 
trips are generated at simulation time by using a Monte Carlo method. 
That is, in every time interval of the simulation, a number from a 
pseudorandom number generator (PRNG) is used to select a value 
from a distribution, and if this value exceeds a threshold defined 
by the demand specification, then a trip is generated. However, 
if the network is modified, even only slightly, the sequence of 
numbers drawn from the PRNG may change, causing a different 
sequence of trips. This variation in the sequence of trips can lead 
to large changes in the performance of the network. For example, 
a single vehicle turning across oncoming traffic at a busy inter- 
section can bring about a marked change in the congestion, caus- 
ing large variations to throughput in a particular run of a model. 
In Commuter, a table of randomly generated trips is built once and 
then stored with the network definition. The same table of trips 
can be used on the base network and on the modified design net- 
work, making it easier to compare the results. Although storing 
the trip table with the network requires the data file describing the 
model to be larger, data compression is used to minimize the size 
of the file. 


BUILDING A NANOSIMULATION MODEL 
Objects Required to Represent the Network 


Many of the objects required for the network are similar to those 
in a microsimulation network, but in some cases defined by more 
detailed parameters. Network objects define the surfaces on which 
the agents move. These surfaces include lanes and intersections 
for road vehicles, track for rail and trams, and walking surfaces for 
pedestrian movement. Pedestrian crossing objects are required where 
these surfaces intersect, and signalized and unsignalized crossings 
should be supported. 


Objects Required to Allow Change of Mode 


It is important also to represent the places at which people can change 
mode. For example, a parking area represents a mode change from 
driving to walking or vice versa. Mode change locations supported 
in Commuter are as follows: 


e Parking areas on-street, in bays, and off-street and in single-story 
or multistory lots; 

e Public transit stands for buses, trams, and trains; 

e Drop-off areas applying to private vehicles and taxis; 

e Pick-up areas for private vehicles and prearranged collection 
points; and 

e Taxi ranks. 


Several interesting challenges were addressed concerning the lay- 
out of parking bays. Bays can be parallel to the direction of traffic or 
perpendicular, or in some cases they can be angled. It should also be 
possible for a vehicle to park on either side of the street and to leave 
a parking bay in either direction on a two-way street or aisle; this 
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is valid especially in parking lots in which bays are perpendicular to 
traffic flow. 


Objects Required to Model Person Trips 


All people released into the model must have a place of origin. If 
the people in the model are to be directed, each person must also 
have a destination. These origin and destination areas are similar to 
the origin and destination zones commonly used in vehicle-oriented 
models, with the difference that the areas refer to a specific place that 
might not be accessible by vehicle. Defining a base and a ceiling for 
each area allows the definition of an area for one or more floors of a 
multistory building. 

Once the origin and destination areas are defined, the model 
builds a routing decision “tree” to each possible destination, from 
every possible origin. This routing tree uses all available mode 
choice segments as its branches. There are branches created for all 
recognized modes of travel listed below. The routing tree is based 
on cost; each person has a behavior type that assigns costs to time, 
distance, and price. 


Modes of Travel Recognized by the Model 


The model must be able to represent several modes of travel for 
each person if the primary objective is to be achieved. These modes 
include 


e Walking, 

e Driving a private vehicle, 

e Being a passenger in a private vehicle (having the state of 
“drop-off” or “pick-up”), 

e Being a passenger in a fixed-route public transportation vehicle 
(bus, tram, train, etc.), 

e Being a passenger in a taxi, and 

e Waiting. 


Of these, most are self-explanatory, apart from waiting, which can best 
be explained by example. Assume a person is traveling from home 
in a suburb to an office block in the city center. The office block does 
not have its own parking. The person has a car and can drive, and a 
park-and-ride facility is available at a nonwalkable distance from 
home. That person has the choice between 


e Driving to a city center parking area and then walking to the 
office and 

e Driving to the park-and-ride facility, walking from the park- 
ing bay to the train platform, waiting for the next train, riding the 
train to the city center, and then walking from the station to the 
office. 


It is assumed that the person knows the timetable for the train, 
but in this example at least, the departure time from home is fixed, 
so it is inevitable that there will be some waiting time. It is impor- 
tant that explicit waiting time be included as a separate branch 
in the routing tree, or the total cost of traveling via the park-and- 
ride will not be correctly calculated. There are cost parameters for 
each mode, including waiting, so it is possible to assign a higher 
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FIGURE 2 Overview of model layout showing access modes to airport terminal. 


(or lower) cost to time spent waiting than to time spent riding on 
public transport. 


Algorithms Used for Motion 
and Interaction of Agents 


Many car-following models have been proposed for simulation, and 
each can be seen to have its advantages in certain situations (77). 
The software tool used for this work allows the user to select 
between three of the most popular models, referred to as Gipps (12), 
Wiedemann (/3), and Fritszche (74) models. The Gipps model is 
used by default, being the simplest of the three to calibrate. Either 
of the other two can be selected by the user, with calibration param- 
eters set accordingly, or it is possible for users to define their own 
car-following model by using the API. 

The pedestrian motion uses a combined vector force model to steer 
each agent toward its target, avoiding obstacles and other agents (/5). 
Although not as sophisticated as the models used in crowd modeling 
software packages, Commuter has not been designed for evacuation 
and other safety-related uses, so the simpler motion model appears 
to provide realistic patterns of movement. A range of parameters are 


provided for calibrating this model against observed pedestrian 
movements on road crossings and connecting walkways. 


STUDY NETWORK 


The network studied is based on Edinburgh Airport, United Kingdom. 
Some features of the network have been modified to compare as many 
access modes as possible. For example, an underground train has 
been added to the model, and the parking areas have been modified 
from those on the ground. The study network defines two O-D areas 
for people, one representing the city, the other representing the airport 
concourse for check-in and arrivals. Within this simple layout, there 
are seven possible modal combinations for the trip between city and 
airport, as shown in Figure 2. Six user types were defined, as shown 
in Table 2. 

The cost values shown for each type are trial values only; calibration 
was not part of this research. Parking duration is used to calculate 
the dollar cost of each parking option, for each individual person. 
Each parking area has a cost calculated from a base cost plus an 
hourly rate multiplied by the number of hours for which a person 
will park his or her car. Each person entering the model calculates 


TABLE 2 Person Types in Model, Showing Costs for Several Modes of Travel 


Drive Drive 
Eligible Time Distance 

Person Parking for Can Cost Cost 

Type Duration (h) Drop-Off Park (US$.01/s) (US$.01/km) 
Business 16 No Yes 0.03 0 
Business 60 No Yes 0.03 0 
Business 120 No Yes 0.03 0 
Leisure 60 No Yes 0.01 0 
Leisure 180 No No 0.01 0 
Leisure 0 Yes No 0.01 0 


Walk Walk Ride Ride 

Time Distance Time Distance Time 

Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost 

(US$.01/s) (US$.01/km) (US$.01/s) (US$.01/km) (US$.01/s) 
0.5 1 2.5 50 25 
0.5 1 2.5 50 2.5 
0.5 1 25 50 25 
0.1 1 0.1 5 0.1 
0.1 1 0.1 5 0.1 
0.1 1 0.1 5 0.1 
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a total cost, in dollars, of each access method, based on the total 
cost of all mode segments of the trip required for that access method. 
For example, to calculate the cost of choosing to park in the long-term 
car park, 


C = DW + D,Wpa + D, Wya + TWa + TW +T, Wa 
Cim +T,C 
+T, Wu LTB : p©LTH 


where 


D, = Dj + Du, T, = Tao + Tan, D, = Dp +D T =I ,+Tp 


p2? p 


Dao, Tao = distance and time of driving from the ultimate 
point of origin to the edge of the model; 
Dua, Ta = distance and time of driving from the edge of 
the model to center of long-term parking; 
Dpi» Tp = distance and time of walking from the center of 
parking area to embarkation bus stop; 
Dy2, Tp = distance and time of walking from bus dis- 
embarkation stop to airport concourse; 
D,, T, = distance and time of riding on the bus to the 
airport; 
T, = time to wait for the bus to the airport; 
Wads Wpds Wra = COSt-Of-distance weights for driving, walking, 
and riding public transportation; 
Wats Wprs Wr, Wwy = COSt-of-time weights for driving, walking, riding 
public transportation, and waiting; 
Cire, Cura = base and hourly price for parking; and 
T, = duration of stay in parking, in hours. 


The total cost of parking is halved when the cost of the outward jour- 
ney is calculated, to provide a fair comparison with the cost of other 
modes, in which single-fare information is used for cost. Alternatively, 
the entire cost of the parking could be used if that was compared 
with a return fare for taxi, train, and so forth. 

The parameter settings for values of time used in the model attribute 
higher wealth to the business types, by placing a higher cost on 
time-consuming activities, such as walking. These values of time 
are commonly derived from stated preference surveys. 

The screen views from the software shown in Figures 3, 4, and 5 
illustrate some of the features from the model. Aerial photographs 


FIGURE 3 Taxi rank in the model where people change mode 
from walking to passenger. 
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FIGURE 4 Parking area where people change mode from driving 
to walking and vice versa. 


and 3-D models of buildings, cars, and people can be incorporated 
in the model, allowing even the nonexpert user to grasp the results 
of the analysis. People can travel in groups, such as family groups, 
or can push or pull an item of baggage, which requires more space 
in the model. 


RESULTS 
Performance: Speed and Cost 


The model simulated a 4-h morning peak period (6:00 to 10:00 a.m.) 
in an average time of just under 25 min, achieving a speed-up of 9.6. 
The computer used to run the software was a dual-processor desktop 
PC purchased for approximately $1,500 in 2008. 


Trips 


A total of 5,335 trips were generated, consisting of 4,400 person trips 
(3,600 inward, 800 outward), 845 vehicle-only trips (used to simulate 
parking bays that were full at the beginning of the simulation period), 
and 90 public transit trips (41 train trips plus 49 bus trips). Of the 
trips that arrived before 10:00, the mean travel time from approach 
road to check-in was 4:37 (minutes:seconds), the median was 3:57, 
the minimum was 2:08, the lower quartile was 2:49, the upper quartile 
was 5:49, and the maximum was 8:42. 


FIGURE 5 Shuttle bus stopping to pick up passengers from 
long-term parking area. 


Efficient Methodology for Generating 
Synthetic Populations with 
Multiple Control Levels 


Joshua Auld and Abolfazl Mohammadian 


This paper details a new methodology for controlling attributes on 
multiple analysis levels in a population synthesis program. The method- 
ology determines how household- and person-level characteristics can 
jointly be used as controls when populations are synthesized as well as 
how other multiple-level synthetic populations, such as firm and employee 
or household and vehicle, can be estimated. The use of multilevel controls 
is implemented through a new technique involving the estimation of 
household selection probabilities on the basis of the probability of 
observing each household, given the required person-level characteristics 
in each analysis zone. The new procedure is a quick and efficient method 
for generating synthetic populations that can accurately replicate desired 
person-level characteristics. 


Population synthesis is recognized as an integral component in 
activity-based modeling. Beginning with the development of the 
TRANSIMS population synthesizer (/), increased focus has been 
directed at developing synthetic populations for use in travel demand 
microsimulation (2—5) and many other agent-based microsimulation 
applications (6, 7). Population synthesis generally uses a sample of 
households at an aggregate geography combined with marginal data 
on household characteristics at a disaggregate geography to generate 
a set of households that satisfy known marginals at the small-area 
level. Population synthesizers often use a well-known statistical 
technique, iterative proportional fitting (IPF) (8), and probabilistic 
selection to generate synthetic populations, although other procedures 
have recently been developed (9). Either way, a population synthesizer 
creates copies of sample households and locates them geographically 
to replicate the full population of the study area. For a more in-depth 
discussion of the IPF procedure and basic population synthesis tech- 
niques see Beckman et al. (1), Arentze et al. (10), and Hobeika (//), 
among others. The original population synthesis program in which 
the current work is implemented is discussed at length in Auld et al. 
(12). This program implemented the basic IPF procedure and prob- 
abilistic selection and was developed for use in an activity-based 
model system (13). 

The increasing focus on population synthesis has resulted in 
recognition of some limitations of the basic synthesis method. 
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This paper aims to improve the methodology behind the basic popu- 
lation synthesis routine to account for multiple levels of analysis 
units—control variables, which was a limitation to earlier population 
synthesizers. The paper includes a discussion of the literature on 
the issue, a description of a newly developed method to address it, 
validation of the new method and evaluations of its computational 
performance, and finally, a discussion of the value of the new method 
and directions for future work. 


PREVIOUS WORK IN POPULATION SYNTHESIS 


The methodology behind most population synthesizers used in travel 
demand modeling is generally derived from the synthesizer devel- 
oped by Beckman et al. (7) for the TRANSIMS project, although 
some recent work has also addressed the combinatorial optimization 
approach (7, 9) or combinations or permutations of both (/4, 15). 
During the development of different population synthesizers, many 
limitations of the basic methodology have been observed. Subsequent 
research has focused on attempts to correct for these deficiencies 
and extend the usefulness of synthesis methods (/4, 16). Several 
problematic issues relating to population synthesis that have been 
observed at various times include zero-cell issues arising from using 
sample data, biases introduced as a result of rounding the joint dis- 
tributions, biases introduced as a result of simulation, and lack of 
multiple levels of control (/, 9, 15, 16). Different strategies have been 
proposed to address these issues, for example, the zero-cell problem 
has been addressed by tweaking the joint distribution from the IPF 
procedure (7, 16) and by limiting the number of control variable 
categories (/2, 16). 

The limitation of population synthesis methods to only one analy- 
sis level has recently begun to receive more attention. Traditionally, 
population synthesizers consider control variables for only one level 
because joint distributions between household- and person-level 
control variables cannot be constructed. Therefore the IPF procedure 
and selection procedure as found in Beckman et al. (/) cannot be 
implemented directly for household- and person-level variables simul- 
taneously (76). Researchers have attempted to overcome this in 
several ways, including household reconstruction methods (/5) or 
using population characteristics to impute household-level distribu- 
tions (10). Recent work has focused on methods to address the issue 
directly in the synthesis procedure, rather than as a reconstruction 
step. Guo and Bhat account for person-level controls by developing 
joint distributions for individuals and households separately, and 
then synthesizing households while considering whether the person- 
or household-level constraints would be violated beyond a given 
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threshold, although only the household distribution is considered 
when drawing households (/6). Ye et al. developed the only previous 
attempt of which the authors are aware to directly and simultaneously 
control on multiple levels (14). They used an iterative reweighting 
procedure to heuristically solve for household weights considering 
both household and person constraints together before the house- 
hold selection procedure. The methodology presented here is a new, 
efficient procedure for considering joint multilevel controls imple- 
mented directly in the selection stage, which builds on the basic IPF 
and household draw procedure and which, to the best of the authors’ 
knowledge, has not been implemented previously. For details of the 
basic procedure see Auld et al. (72). The new procedure is discussed 
in the following sections. 


MULTILEVEL CONTROL METHODOLOGY 


This section discusses the methodology used for multilevel control, 
implemented in the basic population synthesis program described in 
Auld et al. (72). Multilevel control allows population characteristics 
to be replicated when the synthetic population is created for more 
than one analysis level, with one level such as households serving 
as the base level of analysis that contains the sublevel analysis unit, 
such as persons. There is, however, no requirement that the analysis 
be used only for synthesizing households or individuals. Any situa- 
tion in which marginal and sample data are available for a base- and 
sublevel of analysis (i.e., firms or employees, households or vehicles, 
buildings or tenants, etc.) can be synthesized by using the program. 
The only limitations are that the membership size of the sublevel 
within the base level must be used as a control (i.e., household size 
if using household or individual) and the sample data for the base- 
and sublevels must be linked by unique identifiers. The second require- 
ment results from the fact that the program uses a procedure in which 
the base units are generated and their component subunits are copied 
with them rather than each subunit being synthesized separately. 
Because the subunits are copied with the base unit, there must be 
a link between the base- and subunit sample data. For clarity the 
base- and sublevels of analysis are referred to hereafter as simply 
household level and person level. 


Household Selection Probability Considering 
Person-Level Constraints 


One feature most population synthesizers share is the creation of 
synthetic households through probabilistic selection. This procedure 
involves setting a probability for selecting a sample household into 
the synthetic population on the basis of the sample weight of the 
household, the number of total households required, the number of 
households of the current type already generated, and so forth. This is 
the basic procedure followed in the synthesizer by Beckman et al. (7) 
and others. Selection probabilities are assigned for households that 
are then replicated through simulation. The probabilities increase with 
the weight of the household and decrease as the required frequency 
of the current household type is reduced through the simulation 
process. The required frequency of each household type is taken 
from the estimated household joint distribution created through the 
IPF process. Population synthesizers may depart from this basic 
methodology, as in the procedure developed by Ye et al., in which 
the frequencies determined in the IPF procedure are used in a heuris- 
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tic iterative solution to set household weights such that person-level 
constraints are satisfied (74). Even in that case, however, simulation 
is still used to create the synthetic households by using the reweighted 
IPF results. The general selection probability as described in Beckman 
et al. is shown in Equation 1 (7). 


Baz (I) 


where 


Pic = probability of selecting household i of household type C, 
W; = household weight for household 7, and 
Nc = remaining households in subregion sample of type C. 


This equation states that the probability of selecting the current 
household i of a given demographic type C is equal to the weight of 
the current household divided by the sum of the weights of all other 
households in the sample of the same type. This selection procedure 
ensures that households with a higher sample weight are selected 
more frequently when the households are synthesized. This selection 
probability does not account for differences between households on 
the person level. Therefore, a new selection probability, shown in 
Equation 2, was developed that explicitly accounts for the person-level 
distribution when the households are synthesized. 


wt Oe Hawa vast gl 
N sian 
Pe = Ne nck MWAY* (v v v ) @) 
Su a 2? r h 
k=l ł=1 remain 
where 
Pic = probability of selecting household i, 
of household type C, 
W; = household weight for household i, 
Neri = number of people in household i, 
MWAY>..(v1j,. - - , Vnj) = remaining cell frequency in zonal 


person-level joint distribution, 
= index of control variable i for person j, 
Nemin = Number of individuals not yet created 
in zone, and 
Nc = remaining households in subregion 
sample of type C. 


The selection probability defined in Equation 2 has the same form as 
in Equation 1, with the addition of the product terms in the numerator 
and denominator. These product terms are essentially the probability 
of observing a household composed of each individual household 
member given the remaining persons to be synthesized according 
to the person-level joint distribution, MWAY ñer This selection 
probability is derived from a straightforward application of Bayes 
theorem, that is, the probability of selecting the current household H 
is the probability of observing household H given the current house- 
hold type C. This is equivalent to the probability of observing each 
member in the household together divided by the sum of the probabil- 
ity of observing each household member together for all households 
of the same type, assuming no correlation between the probabilities 
for individual household members. This assumption is generally 
incorrect in actuality and would cause problems if households were 
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no households are selected no matter how many iterations are run. 
Therefore, on the final iteration of the procedure, if there are still 
households remaining to be generated, the program disregards all 
person-level controls and generates the remaining households on the 
basis of only the household weights by using the selection procedure 
seen in Equation 1. 


PERSON-LEVEL CONTROL VALIDATION RESULTS 


To assess the validity of the new person-level control methodology, 
a synthetic population created with the new routine was validated 
against the same population created without person-level control. 
The validation for the person-level control procedure was conducted 
on 846 block groups in the Chicago-land six-county region, where 
household- and person-level marginal control incompatibilities were 
minimal. Many block groups had populations less than the popula- 
tion estimated from the household size control variable, an error 
that causes less than the full number of households to be generated 
(because all person-level probabilities are set to zero before all 
households are generated). The selected block groups have a total of 
553,387 households containing 1,498,482 individuals, approximately 
20% of the total six-county population. These block groups were 
selected such that there were no group quarters population and 
the differences between estimated population totals based on the 
household size control variables and the population totals in the 
person-level marginals were less than 2%, to separate out error due 
to the procedure from error caused by data issues. Block groups with 
group quarters are excluded from this analysis only because includ- 
ing a marginal variable relating to group quarter status does not add 
anything to the person-level validation. When synthetic populations 
are generated for actual modeling purposes, it is a straightforward, 
although cumbersome, procedure to add a group quarters control 
marginal at the household level that enables block groups with sub- 
stantial group quarters populations to be generated. In this manner, 
the validations run below are comparing the differences in procedure 
rather than differences due to data issues. 

Two separate populations were synthesized, one by using only 
household controls referred to as POP-HH and one with an additional 
set of person-level controls referred to as POP-PER. The household 
controls used for both populations were 


e Household size—seven categories, 

e Household income—16 categories, 

e Household number of workers—five categories, and 
© Total household joint distribution size—S60 cells. 


The person-level controls used in generating POP-PER were 


e Gender—two categories, 

e Age—eight categories, 

e Race—seven categories, and 

e Total person joint distribution size—112 cells. 


These variables were selected for demonstration purposes only; 
the purpose of this exercise is to confirm that using person-level 
controls improves the person-level fit results, not to validate the use 
of this particular set of control variables. Any set of household- and 
person-level variables for which adequate sample and marginal data 
exist can be used because the synthesis program is designed to be as 
general as possible (72). 
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Both synthetic populations were able to exactly match the total 
number of households required, with each generating the actual total 
of 553,387 households. In addition the total number of individuals 
generated was almost exact for each synthetic population, as expected 
even for the non-person control population as a result of the inclusion 
of a household size variable as a control. The POP-HH population 
contains 1,500,308 people, 0.1% more than required, whereas the 
POP-PER population contains 1,487,815 people, 0.7% less than 
required. The marginal fit comparison, in regard to weighted aver- 
age absolute percent difference (WAAPD) between the known and 
synthesized marginal totals over all block groups, for both populations 
is shown in Figure 2. The Native American, Alaskan, and Hawaiian 
categories in the race control are not shown because these categories 
represent less than 0.25% of the population in the region although 
both exhibited improvement similar to the other categories. 

The person-level comparison, shown in Figure 2a, demonstrates 
a substantial improvement in fit between the POP-HH and POP-PER 
marginal totals on the person level, as expected. Overall there is an 
improvement in fit of between 52% and 74% over each person-level 
category, showing that the new routine allows a marked improvement 
in fitting to person-level marginal control totals. As seen in the figure, 
even under person-level control, the average error associated with 
certain marginal categories can still be large, although always less 
than with no person control. This is the result mainly of rounding 
errors and difficulty satisfying the marginal constraints for infrequent 
categories. The largest errors in the marginal fit are seen for the 
over-85-years-of-age category and the two-or-more-races category 
for the age and race marginals, respectively, which each represent 
less than 2% of the total population. In fact all marginal categories 
that have a WAAPD of more than 15% contain less than 5% of the 
population, meaning that the large errors are the result mainly of small 
category sizes. 

The household-level comparison in Figure 2b shows that the 
improvement in marginal fit using person-level controls comes at a 
minimal cost to the accuracy of the household-level marginals. All 
marginal control totals are matched fairly precisely in the POP-HH 
and POP-PER synthetic populations, with larger errors again seen 
in the less frequent categories. All household marginal categories had 
under a 7.0% WAAPD value. 

One point about the procedure should be noted concerning the 
relaxation of the person-level constraints used to ensure convergence 
when selecting households. It is clear that allowing the person-level 
constraints to be violated introduces errors into matching the expected 
person-level marginals, causing most of the differences seen in 
Figure 2a. However, analysis shows that in general it is a very small 
number of generated households and individuals that contribute 
to these violations, so the impacts are most likely not particularly 
large. For the POP-PER synthetic population, on average more than 
97% of households (2% standard deviation) and 95% of individuals 
(3% standard deviation) were generated before the person-level 
constraints were relaxed. 

The previous analysis shows only how the population matches the 
marginal characteristics. Therefore each synthetic population was 
also evaluated on how well the required household- and person-level 
joint distributions were matched. This is evaluated by estimating the 
absolute percent difference between the synthesized and expected 
(from IPF) frequencies for each cell in each block group. This 
value is then averaged over all block groups to obtain an average 
absolute percent difference (AAPD) value for each cell in each 
joint distribution. The AAPD values for each synthetic population 
are then plotted against the average cell frequency, along with a 
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FIGURE 2 WAAPD comparison for (a) person-level marginals and (b) household-level marginals. 
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theoretical estimated AAPD from rounding error calculated as 
shown in Equation 3 below: 


= 2(p.,)(1= iy) (3) 


where 


APD;; = expected absolute percentage difference from value in 
cell i for block group j from rounding, 
AAPD; = average APD for cell i over all block groups from 
rounding, 
Pij = Xj (mod 1), 
x;j = value in cell i of person-level joint distribution for 
blockgroup j, and 
Ngo = number of block groups (zones). 


Equation 3 states that the expected absolute percent difference for each 
cell in the joint distribution for each block group is the probability 
of rounding the cell down multiplied by the error caused by this plus 
the probability of rounding the cell up multiplied by the error caused 
from rounding up, where the probability is determined by the deci- 
mal portion of the actual cell value (i.e., a cell value of 1.2 will be 
rounded down 80% of the time and rounded up 20% of the time, 
so that 80% of the time the error is 0.2/1.2, or 16.7%, and 20% 
of the time the error is 0.8/12, or 67%, for an average of 26.7%). 
The values for each block group are then averaged to obtain the AAPD 
value for each cell. These values are plotted, along with the AAPD 
values from the POP-HH and POP-PER populations in Figure 2 
for the household- and person-level joint distributions. Note that 
these values are plotted against average cell frequency, so that a cell 
with an integer average frequency will still have expected average 
rounding error. 

Figure 3a shows the results of the comparisons of the AAPD 
values for each cell in the household distribution matrix for the 
POP-HH and POP-PER synthetic populations. The figure shows 
that the populations produced through both procedures replicate the 
household-level joint distribution reasonably well, with the AAPD 
values approaching the theoretically expected value as a result of 
random rounding. In fact, the population generated with person 
controls actually slightly outperforms the base procedure in satisfying 
the household distribution with an average AAPD over all cells of 
89% compared with 125% for the POP-HH population. That is pos- 
sibly the result of a more targeted search being performed through 
the use of the person-level controls and constraints. 

The results presented in Figure 3b show that, as expected, the 
fit of the POP-PER synthetic population to the person-level joint 
distribution is much better than the fit of the POP-HH population, 
as a result of the use of the person-level controls. The overall AAPD 
improves from 407% for the POP-HH to 118% for the POP-PER 
population, which is a significant improvement. The cell AAPD 
values for the POP-PER population are generally much closer to the 
expected rounding error, whereas large differences can be seen in the 
POP-HH AAPD. Although the POP-PER AAPD values also generally 
follow the expected pattern of decreasing error with increasing 
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average cell size, that is not the case with the uncontrolled population, 
with large errors seen even for several cells with large average sizes, 
which reinforces the problem with not controlling for person-level 
characteristics. This result is not due merely to the error caused by 
large variances in the household size between zones because that is 
accounted for in the calculation of the expected AAPD value. 

Overall, the validation analyses presented in Figures 2 and 3 show 
that the additional use of person-level controls when a population 
is generated improves the fit of the resulting population to known 
person-level characteristics when compared with the same synthetic 
population generated without person-level controls. The increase in 
fit to the person-level known marginal totals and estimated joint dis- 
tribution is very substantial, with little to no sacrifice in the ability 
to match household-level characteristics. In fact, the ability to match 
the household joint distribution is somewhat improved through the 
use of the person-level controls. 

A final validation exercise was performed to determine whether 
the new, more-efficient selection procedure outlined in the section 
on the updated household selection procedure had any negative 
impact on the fit of the synthetic populations when compared with 
the traditional selection procedure. For this validation analysis the 
selection procedure refers only to the manner in which the sample 
households are searched; both procedures tested here still use the new 
household selection probability calculation, which accounts for 
person-level characteristics. Also, because the test is conducted 
to determine the validity of the selection procedure rather than the 
overall synthesis procedure, the marginal constraints were turned off 
when the test synthetic populations were generated. Three different 
synthetic populations were generated for 46 block groups in Public 
Use Microdata Areas (PUMAs) 3408, 3409, 3518, and 3519 in the 
Chicago region, which had no group quarters population and min- 
imal discrepancies between household size counts and population 
levels. The three populations were person-level control under the 
new selection procedure (PER-NEW), person-level control under 
the traditional selection procedure (PER-OLD), and no person control 
(PER-NONE). 

To test for potential biases in the new selection procedure, the 
Freeman-Tukey test statistic was used to compare the fit of the 
generated household and person joint distributions with the expected 
distributions from the IPF process for each procedure. The advantages 
of this statistic for use in analyzing goodness of fit for synthetic 
population have been described in Voas and Williamson (17) and 
Ryan et al. (7). The test statistic is calculated as 


7 (4) 


where the statistic is four times the sum of the square of the differences 
between the square root of actual (uj) and estimated (4) frequencies 
over all cells i and zones j and has a chi-square distribution. The test 
statistic is calculated and compared with a critical value for a given 
significance level from the y? distribution to evaluate the fit of the 
synthesized population to the person-level joint distribution. The 
results for all three synthetic populations are shown in Table 1 for 
the household- and person-level distributions at a significance 
level of .05. 

According to Table 1, the null hypothesis for the Freeman—Tukey 
test—that is, the synthesized joint distribution and joint distribution 
resulting from IPF at the person level have the same distribution— 
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FIGURE 3 AAPD comparison for (a) household-level joint distribution and (b) person-level joint distribution. 
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TABLE 1 Comparison of Synthetic Population Fit for Different Selection Procedures 
Household-Level Distribution”* Person-Level Distribution”* 

Population Crit Value FT? (0) H? Crit Value FT? (0) H? 

PER-NONE 26,134 4,199 (54) Accept 5,319 24,786 (434) Reject 

PER-OLD 26,134 5,734 (68) Accept 5,319 4,044 (106) Accept 

PER-NEW 26,134 6,651 (82) Accept 5,319 4,840 (102) Accept 


125,759 degrees of freedom for household-level distribution. 

25,151 degrees of freedom for person-level distribution. 

“FT? values averaged over 20 runs; standard deviation of FT? value shown in parentheses. 

‘Null hypothesis accepted if FT? is less than critical value at significance level of .05, i.e., probability of 
observing FT” statistic due to random chance is greater than 5%. 
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is accepted for both populations with person-level controls and 
rejected for the population without controls, and the household-level 
distribution is matched for all populations. The results in Table 1 
clearly show that using person-level controls improves the fit of 
the synthesized person-level joint distribution to the estimated 
distribution, whereas not controlling for person-level characteristics 
results in poor fit to the estimated distribution, as expected. More 
important, the good fit to the joint distribution is obtained for both 
selection procedures. Although the fit obtained by using the new pro- 
cedure is slightly worse than that obtained by using the traditional 
procedure, it is still good and results in a run time of 0.7 min to 
synthesize the 85,590 individuals in the example above as compared 
with 18.6 min using the other procedure. The run time for synthe- 
sizing the entire population in the Chicago region with the traditional 
procedure assuming the same rates obtained above would be approx- 
imately 30 h for a single run compared with the 1.4 h achieved with 
the new procedure. The long run times using the traditional selection 
procedure combined with the potential need for running multiple 
different permutations of a synthetic population and for averaging 
over multiple runs for the same population motivates the use of the 
more efficient selection procedure, although the traditional selection 
procedure can still be used to generate a final synthetic population 
in combination with initial testing and development done by using 
the faster procedure. For this reason, both selection procedures are 
implemented in the actual synthesis program with the choice left to 
the user. 


COMPUTATION PERFORMANCE 


Beyond validating the accuracy of the new methodology, it is nec- 
essary to evaluate its computation performance. To determine the 
performance characteristics of the new algorithm, the run times for 
generating the synthetic populations described in the previous section, 
POP-HH and POP-PER were compared with run times for generating 
the full Chicago population, with and without person-level controls. 
The same program settings, other than the use of person control, 
were used in each run. Each synthetic population was generated by 
running the population synthesis program on an Intel Centrino Duo 
2.0-GHz processor. 

The non-person-controlled population, POP-HH, which con- 
tained 1,500,308 synthetic individuals, took 13 min to generate. In 
contrast, the population with person-level controls, POP-PER, with 
1,487,815 people, took more than 28 min. For the full populations, the 
non-person-controlled full population took about 33 min to generate 
7,972,057 individuals, and the person-controlled full population 
took 84 min to generate 7,889,221, out of a total actual population 
of 8,091,720. All of the synthetic populations had a household-level 
joint distribution size of 560 cells and a person-level joint distribution 
size of 112 cells. 

Although it is difficult to compare results across different synthe- 
sizers, these run times appear to compare favorably as far as the 
authors can tell. During the validation of the Atlanta Regional Coun- 
cil population synthesizer, a synthetic population of 1.35 million 
households controlled only at the household level was run in 17.4 min 
with a household-distribution size of 316 cells, about half the time 
it took to synthesize the 2.9 million households in the Chicago region 
by using only household controls in the new synthesizer (/8). 

The only comparable results available for synthesizers that con- 
trol for person-level characteristics were presented in Ye et al. for a 
synthetic population of 2.9 million individuals in Maricopa County, 
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Arizona (/4). This synthetic population was generated by using a 
household-distribution size of 280 cells (more than three control 
variables) and a person-joint-distribution size of 140 cells (over the 
same three control variables used in this study but with two additional 
age categories). The overall run time was 16 h, which is substantially 
longer than the 1.4 h to generate the Chicago population of 7.9 million 
individuals with approximately the same number of control variables 
and distribution matrix sizes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has detailed the development of a new methodology for 
using control variables at multiple analysis levels when synthesizing 
populations with an existing population synthesizer (72). The new 
procedure improves the fit of the synthesized person-level charac- 
teristics when compared with synthesis procedures that do not account 
for person-level controls. Validation of the new methodology shows 
that the improved fit to the person controls comes at no cost to the 
fit against the household-level controls. In addition, the introduction 
of a new household selection procedure has greatly increased effi- 
ciency while maintaining good fit to the required person-level controls 
without some of the run time issues that are found with the use of 
other methods. Although the discussion in this paper is limited 
mainly to the household/person synthesis, this methodology can be 
applied to any analysis with multiple levels of control. Future work 
is expected on generating shipping firms/vehicles and business 
firms/employees, for example, by using the same synthesis program. 
In fact, the applicability of the program is limited only by the avail- 
ability of data. Overall, the new methodology seems to be an improve- 
ment on existing population synthesis techniques for controlling 
characteristics on multiple levels of analysis. 
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